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EUCHARISTIC BELIEF IN THE SECOND 
AND THIRD CENTURIES'. 


THE purpose of this paper is to investigate the state of 
Christian opinion in reference to the Holy Eucharist during the 
interval between the end of the Apostolic age and the beginning 
of the last persecution. 

The ground has often been worked, but usually as a part 
of the larger field of patristic teaching. There are reasons, as 
it appears to me, for handling the Ante- Nicene evidence separately, 
at least in the first instance. Each age offers its own interpreta- 
tion of the common faith, and each may justly claim to be heard 
in turn, even if the law of continuity demands that judgement be 
reserved until the whole of the evidence is before us. To quote 
in the same sentence Justin and Cyril of Jerusalem, Irenaeus and 
Gregory of Nyssa, Tertullian and Hilary, Cyprian and Augustine, 
as if their combined testimony represented a constant tradition, 
is to ignore the great development of doctrine which accompanied 
the conversion of the Empire and within a century carried 
primitive conceptions many steps beyond the point reached 
before the Council of Nicaea. Even Ante-Nicene writers manifest 
a marked progress in opinion, and we shall have occasion to 
notice points of difference between the Eucharistic teaching of 
the second century and that of the third; but the belief of the 
second and third centuries is relatively homogeneous, so that it 
may properly form the subject of a single inquiry. 


1 The substance of the following pages was read at a meeting of the London 
Diocesan Society of Sacred Study, Oct. 8, 1901. 
VOL. III. M 
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The evidence is fragmentary and incidental, yet upon the 
whole it is sufficient. No treatise upon the Eucharist, no 
synodical decree upon matters connected with it, no complete 
Eucharistic office or anaphora, has reached us from the first three 
centuries. On the other hand information comes in considerable 
abundance from mariy quarters, and in a variety of forms. It is 
contributed by the Churches of West Syria and Asia Minor, 
Gaul and Italy, Egypt and North Africa ; it is conveyed through 
various channels—in episcopal letters, in apologies intended for the 
eye of the Pagan and the Jew, in treatises directed against heresy, 
in homilies and commentaries, in Church handbooks and orders, 
in sepulchral inscriptions and mural paintings. The manifold- 
ness of the sources reveals the interest which the subject has 
already awakened, and seems to guarantee results fairly repre- 
sentative of the general belief of the Ante-Nicene Church. 


1. It is evident that even at the outset of our period the 
Eucharist occupied an unique position in Christian worship. 
Indeed it may be said to have from the first absorbed all the 
elements of worship. Prayer, intercession, thanksgiving, the 
reading of the Scriptures, the homily, the collection of alms, are 
associated with it as with no other public office. At first there 
does not seem to have been any other public office. The 
Agape was either subsidiary to the Eucharist, or, if separated 
from it, was reduced to the character of a religious meal. 
Vigil services, where they existed, appear to have served as 
a preparation for the early Eucharist’. The stationes were 
simple fasts, during which some of the faithful abstained even 
from the Eucharist ?; the daily hours were unknown, though the 
Didache prescribes the use of the Lord’s Prayer three times 
a day in the private devotions of the faithful®*. When the 
Church met for common worship, it came together to break the 
Eucharistic Bread. 

* On the vigils see Batiffol, Histoire du Bréviaire Romain, p. 4ff., and Church 
Quarterly Review, xli p. 398 f.; and cf. the Bishop of Salisbury’s Ministry of Grace, 
de orat. 19. 

% c. 8. It is significant that no other prayers are prescribed and no intervention 
of the bishops and deacons contemplated. The Hippolytean canons (Achelis, p. 
122) contemplate a daily assembly at ‘ cockcrowing,’ which is compulsory for the 
clergy. 
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The great Christian service was known as the Eucharist, the 
Oblations or Oblation, and the Sacrifice. Each name has a 
suggestive history. ‘Eucharist’ clearly had its origin in the 
thanksgivings or benedictions' pronounced over the Bread and 
Cup. These simple acts of worship, in which our Lord followed 
Jewish usage and possibly employed Jewish forms, were magnified 
by a fine Christian instinct into a great Eucharistic Prayer, which 
included thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth, and other gifts 
of creation *, but above all for the Incarnation, the Redemption 
of the world, and the spiritual endowments of the Church. The 
benediction which in the Jewish rite had been incidental and 
secondary became central in the Christian service. The note 
of praise predominated in the primitive liturgy ; it was the weekly 
expression of the new spirit of joy and thankfulness breathed 
into human life by the coming of the Son and the Spirit. Before 
the time of Ignatius the name which properly described the 
central prayer was transferred to the service as a whole ὃ, while 
within the next half-centyry Justin already applied it to the Food 
which had been eucharistically blessed *. 

For the use of the word ‘Oblation’ in connexion with the 
Eucharist there is yet earlier authority. When Clement of Rome 
speaks of the oblations and gifts which it belongs to the 
presbyter’s office to present, he doubtless includes among them, 
as Lightfoot recognised ὅ, the Eucharistic prayer and elements ὃ. 


1 Εὐλογεῖν is used of the Bread in Mt. (8 BD), Mc., and εὐχαριστεῖν of the Cup 
in Mt., Mc., Le. (xxii 17); on the other hand εὐχαριστεῖν is used of the Bread in 
‘Le.’ xxii 19, 1 Cor. xi 24, and εὐλογεῖν of the Cup in 1 Cor. x 16. In the narratives 
of the miracle of the Loaves εὐλογεῖν occurs in Mt. xiv, Mc. vi, Le. ix, but εὐχαριστεῖν 
in Mt. xv, Me. viii, Jo. vi dis; cf. also Le. xxiv 30, Acts xxvii 35. How nearly 
synonymous the words are in this connexion appears from 1 Cor. xiv 16 ἐὰν εὐλογῇς 
πνεύματι... ἐπὶ τῇ σῇ εὐχαριστίᾳ. For instances of εὐλογία as applied to the Eucha- 
rist, a use of the word which appears to be specially frequent in Cyril of Alexandria, 
see Dict. Chr. Ant., s.v., and Brightman, pp. 508, 509. 

3 Cf. Iren. IV xviii 4, 6. 8 Philad. 4, Smyrn. 6. 

* Apol. i 66 ἡ τροφὴ αὕτη καλεῖται παρ᾽ ἡμῖν εὐχαριστία. Cf. Orig. ς. Cels. viii 57 
ἄρτος εὐχαριστία καλούμενος. The process of transition may be seen in Ign. Smyrn. 
6 εὐχαριστίας καὶ προσευχῆς ἀπέχονται διὰ τὸ μὴ ὁμολογεῖν τὴν εὐχαριστίαν σάρκα εἶναι 
κτλ: cf, Clem, hom. xi 36 εὐχαριστίαν κλάσας with xiv 1 τὸν ἄρτον én’ εὐχαριστίᾳ 
κλάσας. 

5 S. Clement of Rome, ii p. 134 f. 

5 Cor. 40 τάς τε προσφορὰς καὶ λειτουργίας ἐπιμελῶς ἐπιτελεῖσθαι... ποιοῦντες τὰς 
προσφορὰς αὐτῶν : ib. 44 τοὺς ἀμέμπτως καὶ ὁσίως προσενεγκόντας τὰ δῶρα τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς. 
In ς, 36, for τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν τὸν προστάτην the Latin has pontificem 

M 2 
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The terms are suggested by the Levitical ritual, as the context 
shows; the prayers and thanksgivings of the Church, and the 
material offerings which symbolised the thankful rendering to 
God of His own gifts, were the προσφοραί of the new Israel}. 

‘ Sacrifice’ as applied to the Eucharist may be traced with some 
confidence to the Eucharistic interpretation of Malachi i 11. 
‘ This [sacrifice],’ says the Didache, ‘is that which was spoken 
of by the Lord, “In every place and time offer Me a pure 
sacrifice?”.’ Here θυσία καθαρά comes from the LXX, and θυσία 
represents the meal offering, as it does in nearly half the instances 
where it occurs in the canonical books of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment*. This passage from Malachi is quite a /ocus classicus in 
early Eucharistic teaching; it is cited also by Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian*. By whom it was first applied to the 
Eucharist we do not know, but a use so early and widely 
distributed suggests that it had found its way into a primitive 
collection of ‘estimonia; certainly it was accepted as a prophecy 
of the Eucharist by something like a consensus of Christian 
opinion in the second and third centuries. But in taking over 
θυσία into the Eucharistic language of the Church the earlier 


writers seem to have distinctly limited it to the Bread and Cup 
considered as an offering of the fruits of the earth. The word 


et aduocatum precum nostrarum = (?) τὸν ἀρχ. τῶν προσευχῶν Hy. x. mpoor. The 
phrase ἀρχ. τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν occurs however in Orig. de orat. το. 

1 Προσφορά is a rare word in the Greek O. T., occurring within the canon only 
in 3 Regn. vii 48, Ps. xxxix (xl) 6, Dan. iii 38. But (1) προσφέρειν is frequent in 
Biblical Greek, and προσφορά, perhaps through the influence of Ps. xxxix, is fairly 
common in the N. T.; (2) προσφορά is freely used in Ecclesiasticus, a popular book 
in the early Church and known to Clement (Cor. 59, 60). In other sub-apostolic 
writers προσφορά occurs but seldom (Barn. 2. 6, Polyc. mart. 14). But Irenaeus 
doubtless used it, and in reference to the Eucharist, (IV xviii 1 ecclesiae oblatio, quam 
Dominus docuit offerri): cf. Tert. ad uxor, ii 8, Clem, Al. Strom. i 19 § 96; on its 
later use see Bright, Canons, p. 45. 

2 c. 14 ἵνα μὴ κοινωθῇ ἡ θυσία ὑμῶν" αὕτη yap ἐστιν ἡ ῥηθεῖσα ὑπὸ Κυρίου Ἔν παντὶ 
τόπῳ καὶ χρόνῳ προσφέρειν μοι θυσίαν καθαρόν. Cf, LXX Lc. ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ θυμίαμα 
προσάγεται τῷ ὀνόματί μου καὶ θυσία καθαρά (myo my30). 

* In the books of the Hebrew canon θυσία translates mn 140 times, and ΠΤ 133 
times, out of the 300 instances, more or less, in which it represents a Hebrew word. 
In connexion with Clement’s δῶρα τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς it is well to bear in mind that m7} 
15 repeatedly rendered by δῶρα : see e.g. Gen. iv 3 ff., where the interchange of 
θυσία and δῶρα is instructive. 

4 Justin dial. 28,41, 116f. Iren. IV xvii 5f. Tert. adv. Marc. iii 22; adv. Iud. 
Cypr. destim. i 16. 
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does not appear to have suggested to them a parallel between 
the Eucharist and the animal sacrifices of the Law’; it is perhaps 
significant that while θυσία is adopted from Malachi, no disposition 
is shown to use θύειν as an equivalent for προσφέρειν in a Christian 
sense 

The relation between the Eucharistic sacrifice and the Sacrifice 
of the Cross was not indeed overlooked, even in the second 
century. More than once Justin, in the Apology as well as in the 
Dialogue, refers to the Pauline formula τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν ὃ, using ποιεῖν in one context after a manner which 
shows that he regarded the word as bearing in this connexion 
a sacrificial sense*. Justin, however, seems to stand alone among 
writers of his generation in referring to the Eucharistic ἀνάμνησις ; 
the next mention ὅ of it occurs perhaps in Origen’s homilies on 
Leviticus, where he is commenting on the Shewbread. Reading 
in Lev. xxiv 7 with some good MSS° of the LXX, ἔσονται οἱ 
ἄρτοι els ἀνάμνησιν προκείμενοι τῷ κυρίῳ, he proceeds to say that 
Christ is the true ἄρτος τῆς προθέσεως ἴ, since He it is ὃν προέθετο ὃ 
θεὸς ἱλαστήριον (Rom. iii 25) ; the Shewbread prefigured Him in 
this character, the Eucharist is His permanent memorial. Here 
the ἀνάμνησις is clearly understood in its Levitical sense, as 
a memorial before God; yet with characteristic versatility in the 

? The Apologists strongly disclaim a material sacrifice; see Aristides, χροΐ. 1, 
Justin apol. i 13, Athenag. /eg. 13. For the attitude of the Church towards the 
Jewish sacrificial system cf. Justin dial, 22 ff., Tert. adv. Marc. ii 18, 22. 

3 Hippolytus, ed. Lagarde, p. 199, would be an exception, if the passage were 
genuine, Θύειν is frequent in the LXX, but was probably avoided because of its 
constant use in reference to the pagan sacrifices; ct. e. g. Polyc. mart. 12 6 πολλοὺς 
διδάσκων μὴ θύειν, and the contrast in the first canon of Ancyra: πρεσβυτέρους τοὺς 
émOvcaytas ... προσφέρειν... . μὴ ἐξεῖναι. For a later Eucharistic use of θύειν cf. 
Brightman, p. 357. On θυσιαστήριον in Ignatius see Lightfoot ii p.43 ff. Irenaeus, 
notwithstanding his language about the Christian oblation and sacrifice, places the 
Christian altar in heaven (IV xviii 6). 

3. Apol. i 66; dial. 41,117. 

* Dial. 41 ἡ τῆς σεμιδάλεως δὲ προσφορὰ . . . ἡ ὑπὲρ τῶν καθαριζομένων ἀπὸ τῆς 
λέπρας προσφέρεσθαι παραδοθεῖσα [Lev. xiv 10], τύπος ἦν τοῦ ἄρτου τῆς εὐχαριστίας ὃν 
«+ «1. X. ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν παρέδωκε ποιεῖν (where ποιεῖν is clearly parallel to προσφέρειν). 

5 On Hippolytus see above (n. 2). 

ὁ Hom, in Lev, xiii 3‘erunt panes in commemorationem appositi Domino’: cf. xiii 
5 ‘erunt panes in comm. propositi ante Dominum.’ The reading is found in codd, 
F M and about twenty cursives mentioned by Holmes and Parsons, and in Compl., 
Ald. ; codd. BA have ἔσονται eis ἄρτους εἰς ἀνάμνησιν προκείμενα τῷ κυρίῳ. 

* Cf. the Mozarabic missa‘in quarto dominico Pasche’ (Migne P. Ζ. Ιχχχν, col. 
281) ‘ offeramus . . panes propositionis.” 
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next chapter but one of the same homily, Origen interprets 
the word in the sense of a memorial which recalls the past to the 
recollection of men’. In like manner he is not careful to limit 
himself to one interpretation of the Levitical sin offering and the 
Aaronic priesthood. Christ is the only offering for sin, yet 
a certain propitiatory value belongs to the Eucharistic com- 
memoration of His Death*. Christ is the true Priest, and the true 
Altar, as well as the Victim*; yet there are official ‘ priests of 
the Church’ who encircle visible altars at which the Eucharist is 
offered “. 

These statements, which belong to Origen’s popular teaching 
at Caesarea 5, seem to mark a distinct advance upon the teaching 
of Justin and Irenaeus. Yet all the writers hitherto mentioned 
speak of the Eucharist as a sacrifice only when they are inter- 
preting Old Testament types or prophecies. There has been 
as yet no direct evidence to show that it was ordinarily known 
under that name. In the Latin Church of Carthage, however, 
this had certainly come to pass before the middle of the third 
century, if not some decades earlier. Sacrificium is Cyprian’s 
ordinary designation for the Eucharistic service; to make the 


Eucharistic offering is celebrare sacrificium, and once sacrificare®. 
Other sacrificial terms are freely borrowed; the Bishops are 
sacerdotes, and their office is sacerdotium ; the table or slab on 


1 7b, c. 5 ‘quid est enim quod nobis commemorationem Dei faciat ? quid est quod 
nos ad memoriam iustitiae et totius boni reuocet, nisi uerbum Dei?’ 

2 Hom, in Lev. v 3 ‘quae est hostia quae pro peccatis offertur, nisi unigenitus 
Filius Dei?’ Cf. xiii 3 ‘ista est commemoratio sola quae propitium facit hominibus 
Deum.’ 

3 Hom.in Lev.v 3‘ saepe ostendimus ex diuinis scripturis Christum esse et hostiam 
+..etsacerdotem.’ ix 10 ‘ad Christum uenisti pontificem uerum.’ Hom. in Ios. 
viii 6 ‘ipse esse ostenditur et sacerdos et hostia et altare.’ 

* Hom, in Lev. v 3 ‘ministri et sacerdotes ecclesiae .. . ipsi sacerdotes ecclesiae 
ον sacerdos ecclesiae.’ Hom, in Ind. iii 2‘ inuenies interdum etiam in nobis aliquos 
qui... in altaris circulo uelut specula quaedam intuentibus collocati [sumus],’ &c. 
Cf. hom. in Ios. ii 1 ‘cum uero uideris . . . ecclesias exstrui, altaria. .. pretioso 
Christi sanguine consecrari, cum uideris sacerdotes et leuitas .. . uerbum Dei per 
Spiritus sancti gratiam ministrantes.’ 

5. Cf. Eus. ἢ. E. vi 36. 

® See Studia Biblica iv p. 265 ff. Tertullian had so far anticipated Cyprian as 
to use sacrificium, sacerdos, and ara in a Christian sense (ad Scap. 2, de orat. 18f., 
de bapt. 17, de cult. fem. 11). It would be interesting to inquire how far this 
terminology had its origin in the O. L, Bible; as regards Cyprian see Mr. E. W. 
Watson’s remarks in S/udia Biblica, iv p. 194 ff. 
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which the Eucharist was offered is altare; the whole service is 
sacrificium dominicum, and the consecrated Bread hostia dominica’, 
With this advance in terminology there is a corresponding advance 
in doctrine. Cyprian probably knew the traditional interpretation 
of Malachi i 11°, but his view of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not 
based on that famous passage. He finds it in the words of 
institution, which he quotes in their Pauline form. Christ had 
called the Bread and Cup His Body and Blood ; He had made 
them commemorative of His Passion. Cyprian contends that 
the Christian Priest ‘offers in the Church a true and full Sacrifice 
to God the Father,’ if he adheres strictly to the words and 
actions of Christ at the Institution * ; and this Sacrifice is identical 
with the Sacrifice of the Cross*, which the Eucharist by Christ’s 
ordinance commemorates. It is in keeping with this deepened 
sense of the reality of the Eucharistic commemoration that the 
Church of North Africa was the first Christian community, so 
far as we know, which offered the Eucharist for the benefit of 
the departed ; oblationes pro defunctis are already mentioned by 
Tertullian, while Cyprian speaks of sacrificia pro dormitione 
defunctorum®. It would be an anachronism to read into such 
words the meaning which they would naturally have borne if 
used by a mediaeval ecclesiastic, but the advance which they 
mark upon the teaching of the second century should be frankly 
recognised. 

2. There was a second aspect of the Holy Eucharist with 


1 De cath. eccl. unit. τὴ. Mr. Watson writes (op. cit. p. 266): ‘ hostia dominica 1s 
opposed to falsa sacrificia, 226. 9, and must be equivalent to sacrificium,’ i.e. as he 
explains just before ‘The Eucharistic Service.’ But host#ia is elsewhere in Cyprian 
the victim offered (ep. xxxi 5, ἰχχνὶ 3), and ἡ. dominica is not an unnatural phrase in 
a writer to whom the Eucharistic Bread was Domini corpus or sanctum Domini, and 
the Sacrifice dominicum. Could the service be called ‘dominicae hostiae ueritas’ ? 

3 The heading to ¢estim. i 16, ‘quod sacrificium uetus euacuaretur et nouum 
celebraretur,’ leaves little doubt upon the point. 

3. See Ep. lxiii 9 ff., esp. § 14‘ si Christus Iesus . . . ipse est summus sacerdos Dei 
patris et sacrificium patri se ipsum optulit et hoc fieri in sui commemorationem prae- 
cepit, utique ille sacerdos uice Christi uere fungitur qui id quod Christus fecit 
imitatur ; et sacrificium uerum et plenum tunc offert in ecclesia Deo patri, si sic 
incipiat offerre secundum quod ipsum Christum uideat optulisse.’ The principle is 
not affected by the circumstance that Cyprian’s argument relates to a matter of 
discipline which is not relevant to our subject. 

* ib.17 ‘ passionis eius mentionem in sacrificiis omnibus facimus, passio est enira 
Domini sacrificium quod offerimus.’ 

Tert. de coron. 3 : Cypr. ep. i 2. 
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which the Ante-Nicene Church was still more deeply concerned. 
The Eucharist was not merely the Christian oblation or sacrifice ; 
it supplied food and sustenance to the Christian life. We 
shall endeavour to ascertain the exact meaning attached in 
the second and third centuries to the words of Christ which 
declare the Bread and the Cup to be His Body and Blood. 
Three interpretations of these words find a place in Ante- 
Nicene literature. In some quarters a disposition is shown to 
spiritualise the words of Institution so far as to obscure their 
reference to His actual Flesh and Blood. It is remarkable that 
this tendency manifests itself in two of our earliest authorities. 
The Eucharistic forms of the Didache! speak only of the ‘life 
and knowledge,’ or ‘ knowledge, faith, and immortality,’ revealed 
through our Lord, and the ‘spiritual drink and eternal life’ 
which are His gifts to the Church*. It is scarcely permissible 
to set these expressions aside on the ground that they ‘ emanate 
from some only half-Christian community °,’ for whatever may be 
the history of the Didache, the words in themselves embody 
a thoroughly Christian though too exclusively mystical a view, 
and might well have proceeded from some disciple of the school 
of St. John. Moreover, the same tendency appears in certain 
passages of the Ignatian letters, notwithstanding the evident 
desire of Ignatius to employ the Eucharist as a witness for the 
reality of the Lord’s manhood. He blames the Docetic party 
for not admitting that ‘the Eucharist is the Flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins’; he exhorts the members 
of the Church to ‘ use one Eucharist, on the ground that ‘there 
is One Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one Cup for union in 
His Blood+.’ Yet in other contexts, where the Docetae are not 
in view, he allows himself to use language scarcely less ambiguous 
than that of the Didache: ‘ faith is the Flesh of Christ, and love 
His Blood’; or again, ‘ His Blood is love incorruptible®.’ At the 
end of the century this mysticism found a home in the Christian 
School of Alexandria. Clement revels in it, as when he writes: 
‘The Blood of Christ is twofold :—in part it is fleshly, that by 


1 Iam content to assume Harnack’s limits of time (a. Ὁ. 131-160) ; a later date 
appears to me to be inconceivable. 

2c. of. * Gore, Body of Christ, p. 97. 

* Smyrn. 6; Philad. 4. 5 Trall. 8; Rom. 7. 
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which we have been ransomed from corruption, and in part 
spiritual, that is, the Blood wherewith we have been anointed. 
To drink the Blood of Jesus is to partake of the Lord’s incor- 
ruptibility 1. Or again: ‘ The Flesh and Blood of the Word are 
the apprehension of the Divine power and essence *.’ Clement’s 
successor, the greater Origen, distinguishes between the popular 
conception of the Eucharist, and the profounder view held by 
better instructed Christians ; the latter had learnt to connect the 
Eucharistic Food with the nutritive properties of the word. 
‘ What else can the Body and Blood of God the Word be but the 
word in its twofold character as that which sustains and delights 
the heart?’ ‘We are said to drink the Blood of Christ not only 
in the way of sacramental communion, but also when we receive 
His words in which, as He Himself says, our life consists *.’ 

A second group of early Christian teachers, including the two 
most representative writers of the second century, cling to a more 
literal interpretation of our Lord’s words, and endeavour to 
explain them by an operation of the Divine Word or Spirit upon 
the Bread and Cup. The words of Justin * are well known, but 
it may be convenient to print them here for the purpose of our 
examination: ὃν τρόπον διὰ λόγου θεοῦ σαρκοποιηθεὶς ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς 
ὁ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν καὶ σάρκα καὶ αἷμα ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας ἡμῶν ἔσχεν, οὕτως 
καὶ τὴν δι᾿ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ εὐχαριστηθεῖσαν τροφήν, ἐξ ἧς 
αἷμα καὶ σάρκες κατὰ μεταβολὴν τρέφονται ἡμῶν, ἐκείνου τοῦ σαρκοποιη- 


1 Paed. ii 2 § 19 διττὸν δὲ τὸ αἷμα τοῦ κυρίου" τὸ μὲν γάρ ἐστιν αὐτοῦ σαρκικόν, ᾧ τῆς 
φθορᾶς λελυτρώμεθα" τὸ δὲ πνευματικόν, τουτέστιν ᾧ κεχρίσμεθα (cf. Cypr. ep. ΙΧχ 27]. 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι πιεῖν τὸ αἷμα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ, τῆς κυριακῆς μεταλαβεῖν ἀφθαρσίας. Cf. paed. i6 
§ 38 φάγετέ μου τὰς σάρκας, εἰπών, καὶ πίετέ μου τὸ αἷμα" ἐναργὲς τῆς πίστεως καὶ τῆς 
ἐπαγγελίας τὸ πότιμον ἀλληγορῶν. § 43 ἄκουε καὶ ταύτῃ" σάρκα ἡμῖν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ 
ἅγιον ἀλληγορεῖ.. .. αἷμα ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον αἰνίττεται. ἡ τροφή, τουτέστι κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς, 
τουτέστιν ὃ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ, πνεῦμα σαρκούμενον. 

2 Strom. v 10 § 67 σάρκες αὗται καὶ αἷμα τοῦ λόγου, τουτέστι, κατάληψις τῆς θείας 
δυνάμεως καὶ οὐσίας. 

5. in Ioann. tom. xxxii 24 (16) νοείσθω δὲ ὁ ἄρτος καὶ τὸ ποτήριον τοῖς μὲν ἁπλουστέροις 
κατὰ τὴν κοινοτέραν περὶ τῆς εὐχαριστίας ἐκδοχήν, τοῖς δὲ βαθύτερον ἀκούειν μεμαθηκόσι 
κατὰ τὴν θειοτέραν καὶ περὶ τοῦ τροφίμου τῆς ἀληθείας λόγου ἐπαγγελίαν. In Matt. § 85 
‘panis iste quem Deus Verbum corpus suum esse fatetur uerbum est nutritorium 
animarum... et potus iste quem Deus Verbum sanguinem suum fatetur uerbum 
est potans et inebrians praeclare corda bibentium .. . nam corpus Dei Verbi aut 
sanguis, quid aliud esse potest nisi uerbum quod nutrit et uerbum quod laetificat 
cor?’ Hom. in Num. xvi 9 ‘ bibere autem dicimur sanguinem Christi non solum 
sacramentorum ritu, sed et cum sermones eius recipimus, in quibus uita consistit 
sicut ipse dicit.’ * Apol. i 66. 
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θέντος Ἰησοῦ καὶ σάρκα καὶ αἷμα ἐδιδάχθημεν ' etvar. The sentence 
is overweighted and obscure, partly because Justin had not 
thoroughly explored the thought which lay at the back of 
his mind. But it seems to be clear that he proceeds upon 
the hypothesis of an analogy between the Incarnation and the 
consecration of the Eucharist ; as our Lord was made Flesh by 
the Divine Word, so the word which issues from Him, when 
invoked by the prayer of the Church, makes the Bread and Cup 
to be His Flesh and Blood*. Thus Justin is able to maintain 
that the Eucharist is what the Gospels teach us to believe. And 
being this, it is not to be regarded as ordinary bread and wine’, 
though it retains the nutritive properties of ordinary food, but 
as possessing a sacred and mysterious character. 

Irenaeus approaches the subject with another motive. Like 
Ignatius, he finds in the Eucharist a weapon to slay heresy. 
The false gnosis sought to divorce the spiritual from the material, 
and the Divine from the created. Against this disruption the 
Eucharist is a standing witness*. ‘ Either let the Gnostics change 
their view, or let them refuse to offer the oblation of which we 
have spoken. Our view on the other hand is in harmony with 
the Eucharist, and the Eucharist establishes our view.’ The 
words that follow must be quoted in the Greek: ὡς yap ἀπὸ γῆς 
ἄρτος προσλαμβανόμενος τὴν ἐπίκλησιν τοῦ θεοῦ οὐκέτι κοινὸς ἄρτος 
ἐστὶν ἀλλ᾽ εὐχαριστία, ἐκ δύο πραγμάτων συνεστηκυῖα, ἐπιγείου τε καὶ 
οὐρανίου" οὕτως καὶ τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν μεταλαμβάνοντα τῆς εὐχαριστίας 
μηκέτι εἶναι φθαρτά, κκλ. Christ, he writes further on®, confessed 
the Cup to be His own Blood, and affirmed the Bread to be His 


i.e. in the Gospels, as the context shows (οἱ γὰρ ἀπόστολοι... . οὕτως παρέδωκαν 
KTA.). 

2 So I venture to paraphrase the difficult words τὴν δι᾽ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
«rh, I find myself unable to accept Canon (soon, as I rejoice to know, to become 
Bishop) Gore's ‘ word of prayer’ (Body of Christ, pp. 7, 289 f.); for (1) apart from 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he excludes, there is nothing which really answers to the 
description ; and (2) notwithstanding Heb. vi 2 (on which see Westcott), the order 
is almost prohibitory of this rendering (cf. Blass, ed. Thackeray, p. 99). Nor does 
c. 13 λόγῳ εὐχῆς καὶ εὐχαριστίας, (J. T. S., ip. 112) reconcile me to it. Whether 
the λόγος is the δύναμις ἡ παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ of c. 33, or the word spoken at the institution, 
is a question which cannot be discussed here. 

Ὁ Justin, 1. c.: ob γὰρ ὡς κοινὸν ἄρτου οὐδὲ κοινὸν πόμα ταῦτα λαμβάνομεν. 

* Iren. IV xviii 5. I have substituted ἐπίκλησιν for ἔκκλησιν of the printed texts, 
Unters., N. F., ν 3 
P- 5 

5 Iren. V ii 2 f. 
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own Body. The Cup is mixed, and the Bread made, but when 
they receive the Word of God, there results the Eucharist of 
Christ’s Body and Blood?, and yet these elements serve for the 
nutrition and formation of the substance of our flesh. How 
can our opponents in the face of these facts maintain that the 
flesh is incapable of receiving the Divine gift which is life eternal, 
seeing that it is fed by the Body and Blood of the Lord? As the 
earthly elements receiving the Word of God become the Eucharist, 
which is the Body and Blood of Christ, so our bodies, fed by the 
Eucharist, will after they are laid in the earth and dissolved 
therein, rise again in due season, the Word of God bestowing upon 
them the gift of resurrection. Irenaeus, it will be seen, reasons, 
not, as Justin had done, from the Incarnation to the reality of the 
Eucharistic Gift, but from the reality of the Eucharistic Gift to 
the Resurrection of the body. He begins where Justin ends, 
assuming that the Eucharist is what it is in virtue of the Divine 
word invoked upon it by the prayer of the Church, and inferring 
from these premises the resurrection of those who receive it into 
their souls and bodies?. But intaking over Justin’s idea, he enlarges 
it by pointing out the composite character of the Eucharist which 
follows from it. If the Eucharist is the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, while retaining the nutritious properties of ordinary food, it 
must consist of two factors, an earthly and a heavenly, both real 
and substantial (ἐκ δύο πραγμάτων συνεστηκυῖα). 

Although this theory receives its full exposition only in the 
writings of Justin and Irenaeus, it probably found wide acceptance 
in Greek-speaking Churches during the second and third centuries. 
It is enshrined in the Invocation of the Word or Spirit ὃ which is 


* The Latin, which I here translate, is probably nearer to the original than the 
Greek as given by Halloix (ii p. 501, ed. 1636). Ante-Nicene practice, following the 
letter of our Lord’s words, seems to prefer εἶναι to γίνεσθαι in reference to the re- 
lation between the sign and the thing signified in the Eucharist ; thus a few lines 
further on Irenaeus says that the elements προσλαμβανόμενα τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ 
εὐχαριστία γίνεται ὅπερ ἐστὶ σῶμα καὶ αἷμα τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 

* Cf. Ign. Eph. 20, and the words in which the people are communicated 
according to the Anglican order. 

* It need not be assumed that any form of invocation existed in the time of 
Irenaeus ; the εὐχή was itself the ἐπίκλησις τοῦ θεοῦ. It is significant, however, 
that the earliest known Greek form invokes the Logos, and not the Holy Spirit as 
distinct from the Logos; see J. 7. S., i pp. 106, 112, and cf. Justin, Afol. i 33 τὸ 
πνεῦμα οὖν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ οὐδὲν ἄλλο νοῆσαι θέμις ἢ τὸν λόγον. 
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a characteristic feature in Eastern forms of the anaphora. The 
belief is echoed even by Origen when he speaks of the Bread as 
becoming, because of the prayer offered over it, ‘a holy body 
that sanctifies those who use it with a sound intention’, 

It is in the writings of the first Latin theologian, Tertullian of 
Carthage, that we meet with the third method of interpreting the 
words of institution. Tertullian differs from Justin and Irenaeus 
in two material points. In the first place he does not seem to 
regard the consecration as effected by the Divine Word or Spirit 
in answer to the prayer of the Church; to say the least, the 
power of the eficlesis is not in the foreground of his thought. To 
Tertullian the Eucharist is the Body and Blood of Christ because 
our Lord distinctly called it so. ‘The Bread which Christ took 
and distributed to His disciples He made His Body, saying 
(dicendo) “ This is My Body””.’ Thus the words of Institution 
are in themselves, apart from any subsequent operation upon the 
elements, a sufficient warrant for speaking of the Bread and the Cup 
as the Lord’s Body and Blood. This designation for the Eucharist 
is used by Tertullian frequently and without restraint; while 
he employs occasionally such terms as eucharistia, eucharistiae 
sacramentum, or sanctum*, with Latin downrightness he more 
commonly writes corpus, sanguis Domini. The phrase is used even 
in contexts where it is open to misconception; the communicant 
is said to ‘handle’ the Lord’s Body, the unworthy com- 
municant to ‘offer violence’ to it*; Christians who, according 
to a Carthaginian practice, reserved the Sacrament at home, are 
said to take the Lord’s Body from the Church, and keep it in 
their houses®. It is clear that in the judgement of Tertullian 
the Bread and the Cup are not Christ’s Body and Blood only in 
the act of communion, or to the faith of the communicant ; they 
are such in themselves by virtue of Christ’s ordinance and 


On the other hand the Verona fragment (Hauler, p. 107) asks for the presence of 
the Holy Spirit : ‘ petimus mittas spm tuum scm in oblationem sanctae ecclesiae.’ 

1 ¢, Cels. viii 33 ἡμεῖς δὲ τῷ τοῦ παντὸς δημιουργῷ εὐχαριστοῦντες καὶ τοὺς μετ᾽ 
εὐχαριστίας καὶ εὐχῆς τῆς ἐπὶ τοῖς δοθεῖσι προσαγομένους ἄρτους ἐσθίομεν, σῶμα γενομένους 
διὰ τὴν εὐχὴν ἅγιόν τι καὶ ἁγιάζον τοὺς μετὰ ὑγιοῦς προθέσεως αὐτῷ χρωμένους. Perhaps 
in arguing with a pagan Origen associates himself with the κοινοτέρα ἐκδοχή which 
his antagonist would have encountered and which Origen himself did not reject, 
though he deemed it inadequate. 

3 adv, Mare. iv 40. 3 de praescr. 36; de corona 3; de spect. 25. 

de idolatr. 7. 5 ad uxor. ii 5; de orat. 19. 
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promise. But if it be asked in what sense He called them so, 
Tertullian with equal frankness of speech replies that He designed 
the Bread to be ‘the figure of His Body*’; that He included 
His Body ‘in the category of bread’ (iz pane censetur)*; that He 
‘makes it present to us by means of bread’ (quo ipsum corpus 
suum repraesentat)*. It has indeed been argued from Tertullian’s 
use of repraesentare* that in the last-mentioned passage he intends 
to assert the actual presence of the Lord’s Body in or by means 
of the Eucharistic Bread. The verb is capable of yielding this 
meaning, but it is equally susceptible of another®, and in view 
of Tertullian’s general attitude towards the question of the 
Eucharistic Gift, it is more natural to understand it here in the 
weaker sense. Tertullian in fact seems to have been satisfied 
with a virtual identification of the Eucharist with the Body and 
Blood of Christ: in his judgement, if we understand him rightly, 
the Bread and the Cup are figures, although not bare figures, 
since by Christ’s ordinance they are authorised and effective repre- 
sentations of the realities which they symbolise. Such a view 
of the Eucharist well accords with the legal bent of the great 


1 adv. Marc. iii 19 ‘ panem corpus suum appellans, ut et hinc iam eum intellegas 
corpori sui figuram panis dedisse,’ iv 40 ‘acceptum panem et distributum discipulis 
corpus suum illum fecit “ Hoc est corpus meum” dicendo, id est, “ figura corporis 
mei”: figura autem non fuisset nisi ueritatis esset corpus.’ Cf. the old form of the 
Western canon in Ps. Ambr. De sacr. iv 5 ‘fac nobis hanc oblationem . . . accepta- 
bilem, quod figura est corporis et sanguinis Ὁ, N. 1. Christi.’ On figura in 
Tertullian see de monog. 6 ‘aliud sunt figurae, aliud formae.’ 

3. de orat. 6 ‘Christus enim panis noster est, quia uita Christus et uita panis... 
tum quod et corpus eius in pane censetur—‘‘ hoc est corpus meum.”’” 1.6. the words 
of institution identify the Body of Christ with bread, place It under the head of 
‘bread.’ On Tertullian’s use of censeri in see Roensch, Das N. T. Tertullians, 
p. 625 ff. 

3. adv. Marc. i 14. * Gore, Dissertations, p. 310. 

5 Repraesentare is to make present to mind or eye what has been hitherto unseen 
or has passed out of sight : whether the presence is actual or not must be deter- 
mined in each case by the context. The verb and its derivatives are favourites 
with Tertullian. In rather more than half the instances where he employs them 
actual restoration is intended (de coron. 15, de orat. 5, de patient. 3, de pudic. 14, 
adv. Marc. iii το, iv 9, 16, 22 f., v 12, de resurr. carn. 14, 17, 23,63). But this is not 
by any means his invariable use; cf. afol. 15 ‘ Herculem repraesentat,’ 16 ‘aliqua 
effigie repraesentat,’ 23 ‘contemplatione et repraesentatione ignis illius correpta’ 
(where the previous context shows that the repraesentatio is anticipatory), de spect. 
17 ‘mimus repraesentat,’ de ieiun. 13 ‘repraesentatio totius nominis Christiani’ (a 
Synod), de monog. 10, de poenit. 3, adv. Prax. 14 ‘Psalmi Christum ad Deum uerba 
facientem repraesentant,’ 24 ‘ex personae repraesentatione . . . ut filius reprae- 
Sentator patris haberetur.’ 
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African’s mind. Frigid and jejune as it may seem, it does not 
appear to have interfered with his sense of the reality of the Gift. 
* The flesh,’ he writes, ‘is fed with the Body and Blood of Christ, 
that the soul may be sated with God’. The returning penitent 
is fed with the best food in the Father’s House, even ‘ with the 
fatness of the Lord’s Body, that is the Eucharist®.’ His theory 
of the Eucharist may have differed from that of his Greek pre- 
decessors, but he is one with them and with the whole Church in 
his estimation of the Eucharistic Food. It was Christ’s Body 
and Blood which were received, in whatever way. 

Whether Cyprian inherited Tertullian’s view is not easy to 
determine. Probably his more practical mind did not seek a 
solution of the mystery in a theory of any kind. With Tertullian 
he held the Eucharist to be the ‘Holy Body of the Lord %,’ but 
he does not add with Tertullian, id est, figura corporis. His 
comment on the story of the lapsed Christian in whose hands 
the Bread turned to a cinder—‘so it was made to appear that 
the Lord withdraws when He is denied *’—suggests that he was 
not without some vague feeling that the Eucharistic Bread is 
interpenetrated by a consuming Presence which can, however, 
withdraw itself at pleasure. Yet he distinguishes between the 
Sacramental Gift and the Person of Christ, when in another 
interesting passage he represents the embrace of the Lord 
Himself by the victorious confessor as something more than 
the receiving of His Body in the Eucharist ὅ. 

When we turn from the great teachers of the period to the 
rank and file of the Christian army, the laity and the majority 
of the clergy, it is less easy to arrive at an estimate of the 
prevalent belief. It is evident indeed that the xoworépa ἐκδοχή, 
as Origen calls it, did not err on the side of a depreciatory view 
of Christ’s great ordinance. The Bread and the Cup were given 
to the people with the words ‘The Body of Christ,’ ‘the Blood 
of Christ,’ and as such they were received, each communicant 


1 de resurr. carn. 8 ‘caro corpore et sanguine Christi uescitur, ut et anima de Deo 
saginetur.’ 

2 de pudic, 9 ‘opimitate dominici corporis uescitur, eucharistia scilicet.’ 

3 Ep. xv 1 ‘eucharistiam, id est sanctum Domini corpus.’ 

* De laps. 26‘ documento unius ostensum est Dominum recedere cum negatur, 
nec inmerenti ad salutem prodesse quod sumitur.’ 

5. Ep. \viii 9 ‘armemus et dexteram gladio spiritali .. . ut eucharistiae memor quae 
Domini corpus accipit ipsum complectatur.’ 
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adding his ‘Amen’. Due reverence was shown to the con- 
secrated gifts; at Carthage, in the time of Tertullian, and at 
Caesarea, in the time of Origen, the greatest care was taken 
not to let a drop or even a crumb fall to the ground*. Here 
and there we notice signs of a tendency to superstition, as in the 
singular reason assigned for this praiseworthy vigilance in the 
Hippolytean canons*. The Carthaginian practice of reserving 
the Eucharistic Bread at home in an arca for daily communion 
may have encouraged a somewhat materialistic conception 
of the Gift, of which there are traces in the stories told by 
Cyprian*. Among Gnostic Christians we hear of an attempt 
in one quarter to import into the mysteries a false realism, 
sleight of hand being used with the view of changing the colour 
of the wine at the moment of consecration®; and a fragment 
apparently due to the Valentinian Theodotus speaks significantly 
of a change in the elements which transcends appearances But 
the general belief of the Catholic Church at this period seems 
to have gone little beyond a simple identification of the con- 
secrated Bread and Cup with the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Avircius had felt the pulse of the Church both in East and 
West: from his Phrygian home he had travelled to Rome 
and to Nisibis. But on the Tiber and on the Tigris he had 
found the same belief and practice with regard to the Eucharist ; 
everywhere there had been set before him ‘fish from the spring, 
large and choice, caught in the grasp of a pure maiden’s hand, 
and with it good wine and bread’.’ The words recognise the 


1 Tert. de spect. 25; Eus. H. E. vi 43, vii g; cf. Achelis, die canones Hippolyti, 
Pp. 100 f, 

3 Tert. de coron. 3 ‘calicis aut panis etiam nostri aliquid decuti in terram anxie 
patimur.’ Orig. hom. in Exod. xiii 3 ‘ nostis qui diuinis mysteriis interesse consuestis 
quomodo cum suscipitis corpus Domini, cum omni cautela et ueneratione seruatis, 
ne ex eo parum quid decidat, ne consecrati muneris aliquid dilabatur, reos enim uos 
creditis (et recte creditis) si quid inde per neglegentiam decidat.’ 

 Achelis, of. cit, p. 120 ‘ne potiatur eo spiritus malignus.’ 

* De lapsis 26. 

* Iren. I xiii 2 ποτήρια οἴνῳ κεκραμένα προσποιούμενος εὐχαριστεῖν, καὶ ἐπὶ πλέον 
ἐκτείνων τὸν λόγον τῆς ἐπικλήσεως, πορφύρεα καὶ ἐρυθρὰ ἀναφαίνεσθαι ποιεῖ. 

* Clem. Al. exc. Theod. § 82 καὶ ὁ ἄρτος καὶ τὸ ἔλαιον ἁγιάζεται τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ 
ὀνόματος, ob τὰ αὐτὰ ὄντα κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον οἷα ἐλήφθη, ἀλλὰ δυνάμει εἰς δύναμιν 
πνευματικὴν μεταβέβληται. οὕτως καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ κτλ. The μεταβολή, it will be 
observed, is not limited to the Eucharist : cf. Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. iii 3. 

" Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii p. 723 Πίστις πάντη δὲ προῆγε | καὶ 
παρέθηκε τροφὴν πάντη, ἰχθὺν ἀπὸ πηγῆς | πανμεγέθη, καθαρόν, ὃν ἐδράξατο παρθένος 
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reality alike of the earthly elements and of the heavenly gift, 
the δύο πράγματα which Irenaeus had already seen in the Eucharist; 
but they cannot fairly be taken to support any particular theory 
of the Eucharistic Presence. The same may be said of the 
scenes painted on the walls and roofs of the Roman catacombs, 
so far as they may be claimed for this period’: the banquet of 
fish and bread which so often appears indicates the assured belief 
that our Lord gives Himself in the Eucharist, but does not 
necessarily imply more. There is a significant absence in Ante- 
Nicene monuments of any reference to the adoration of Christ 
in the Eucharist; indeed, it is scarcely possible that Eucharistic 
adoration can have been practised by an age which sent the 
Eucharist from Church to Church, kept it in private houses for 
daily use, and in emergencies was prepared to convey and 
administer it to the dying by the hand of a child*. The 
Ante-Nicene Church took Christ’s words as true, and revered 
the Bread and Cup which He called His Body and Blood; but 
so far as our evidence extends, it does not lead us to conclude 
that she based on this belief and reverent attitude a system of 
practical devotions such as that which was afterwards built upon 
them. She was satisfied with the knowledge that in the Holy 
Eucharist she had an unfailing provision of the Bread of Life. 
Whatever view may be taken of this attitude, it certainly made 
for peace. As we have seen, some of the greatest teachers of 
the period differed among themselves in their interpretation of the 
Eucharistic offering and the manner of the Eucharistic Gift. 
But there is no indication that they were conscious of differences 
under either head. Still less could the ‘ simpler’ members of the 
Church have realised that their leaders were divided in opinion. 
No sides were taken; there was no Eucharistic controversy ; no 
charge was laid against a brother because he understood the 
words of Christ in this particular sense or in that. The times 


ἁγνή" | καὶ τοῦτον ἐπέδωκε φίλοις ἔσθειν διὰ παντός, | οἶνον χρηστὸν ἔχουσα, κέρασμα 
διδοῦσα per’ ἄρτου. Zahn’s text (Forschungen, v 7of.) is identical with Ramsay’s, 
and the conjectures made by other editors do not affect the witness of the passage 
so far as it concerns our subject. Can καθαρόν be an allusion to θυσία καθαρά ἵ 
With ἰχθὺν... ἐδράξατο may be compared the Autun inscription : ἔσθιε, πῖνε . . « 
ἰχθὺν ἔχων παλάμαις. 

* De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, ii p. 338 ff.: plates xv, xvi, xviii. 

3 Iren, ap. Eus. ΗΠ. Ε. ν 24: Dionys. Al. ap. Eus. vi 44. 
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were not free from serious controversies on other questions con- 
nected with the interpretation of Scripture and the discipline of 
the Church ; but on the subject of the Eucharist no dispute arose. 
It was as if men felt that no discordant note must be struck when 


they spoke or wrote of the One Bread which is the symbol and 
bond of the One Body of Christ. 


H. B. SWETE. 
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DR. MOBERLY’S THEORY OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


NO one acquainted with the prevalent tone and temper of 
theological thought in this country, within the Church of England 
as well as outside it, can doubt that an enormous but singularly 
silent revolution has taken place in the current conceptions of the 
Atonement. Especially impenetrable has been the reserve of 
those who may be considered the representatives or successors 
of the Tractarian school. In official pronouncements, in formal 
theological teaching, as well as in the pulpit, the Gospel of the 
Incarnation has practically to a very large extent taken the place 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. Undoubtedly it is impossible 
to enunciate a doctrine of the Incarnation, it is impossible to 
preach Christ in any form, without implying some doctrine of 
the Atonement. But the doctrine has been for the most part 
implicit rather than explicit. So far as isolated references and 
the ordinary tone of pulpit teaching (I mean, of the best pulpit 
teaching) is concerned, it would be quite possible to get the 
general impression that in the main the views which are com- 
monly associated with such names as Maurice and Robertson had 
been accepted by the school who are looked upon (even more 
perhaps than they look upon themselves) as the disciples of 
Newman and Pusey. In this, as in so much else, there has been 
a fusion of the two streams of thought to which what we may 
venture to call the theological revival of the nineteenth century 
has been mainly due. Yet side by side with the preaching of the 
Atonement as a revelation of the love and the character of God 
there has gone a somewhat perfunctory repetition of traditional 
formulae, which left one in some doubt as to what was really 
believed on this great subject either by the leaders or by the 
rank and file of the High Church party. The present writer can 
hardly remember during the past fifteen or twenty years a sermon 
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in which the doctrine of Substitution was distinctly taught, but he 
constantly hears language which can hardly be justified if it is to 
be distinctly rejected. For this silence those who are not in love 
with the traditional Protestant theology on this matter have every 
reason to be thankful. The most fundamental revolutions are the 
most silent ; and, where a position is abandoned without contro- 
versy, the abandonment is often more complete than a controver- 
sial victory could have secured. A doctrine which has ceased to 
be preached is for all practical purposes dead. Still, the ghosts 
of dead doctrines are often troublesome ; and those who hold that 
intellectual clearness has its value, and that a Church is not in 
a healthy condition which is practically without a Theology, will 
welcome any indication of an attempt to put ‘an end to the pre- 
valent vagueness on the subject. Such an indication is to be 
found in the appearance of Dr. Moberly’s book. Whatever may 
be thought of the position which he takes up, it must be admitted 
that Atonement and Personality is a serious attempt at theological 
thinking, and that it demands serious attention, consideration, and 
discussion. Dr. Moberly is one of the very few Church of England 
theologians to whom Theology means something more than either 
ephemeral polemic on the one hand, or biblical and _ historical 
learning on the other. 

There is one reason for which Dr. Moberly’s book may be 
especially welcomed. It shows a consciousness, such as has too 
often been lacking in the works of professed theologians on such 
subjects, that it is impossible to approach them satisfactorily 
without coming to terms (so to speak) with a number of philo- 
sophical questions. There are whole libraries of modern theology, 
especially of Anglican theology (for both Roman Catholic and 
continental Protestant theologians have usually some philosophical 
basis), which betray not the slightest consciousness that they are 
discussing great problems of human thought, which form the 
subject of a science or group of sciences called Philosophy, and 
which have been treated of by some of the greatest intellects 
of modern Europe. Dr. Moberly does not claim to write as 
a philosopher; and his book contains little reference either to the 
great classical systems or to the more recent developments of 
philosophical thought. But he does appreciate the existence 
of philosophical problems, and the need of determining one’s. 
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relation to them before one can reach a scientific or rational 
Theology. To this fact is largely due the great advance which 
this book exhibits upon any attempt to deal in a formal and 
systematic way with the doctrine of the Atonement which has 
been made by any Anglican theologian of late years. The best 
compliment that can be offered such a book is to subject it to 
respectful but serious criticism. There is much in it for which we 
may be heartily thankful, but there is some danger (as it appears 
to me) lest the authority which it seems in a fair way to acquire 
may bring back in a subtle and more attenuated form the very - 
ideas which it professes to repudiate ; and that is why I venture 
to set forth some of the difficulties which it raises in my mind. 
It is impossible to doubt the sincerity and earnestness with which 
Dr. Moberly attempts to explain the doctrine of the Atonement in 
such a way as to reconcile it with the imperative demands of Reason 
and of the moral consciousness. The question is whether he has 
succeeded, The merely negative character of this inquiry must 
be my excuse if the task of criticism is undertaken by one who 
has no pretensions to the theological learning which would enable 
him to sit in judgement upon a work of theological research, 
For this reason I say nothing about the interesting and very 
candid and sympathetic historical Appendix. 

I must say a few words to start with as to what may be called 
Dr. Moberly’s method. A theologian who sits down to write 
a book upon Christian doctrine is not bound to prefix to his work 
a treatise on New Testament criticism or Inspiration, but he may 
reasonably be expected to give us some indication of his attitude 
towards these problems: for it is by his attitude towards them 
that it will be determined how far his work can be treated as 
a philosophical discussion of a philosophical subject, and how far 
it must be looked upon as a more or less ingenious defence of 
a preconceived theory which really rests (for those who accept 
it) upon external authority. On this vital question Dr. Moberly 
has not given us so much as an inkling as to the state of his 
mind. We can only say that the way in which he uses Scripture 
approximates to that of the Schoolmen. When the philosophical 
armour is getting a little thin, he takes refuge in an isolated text, 
torn apart from the context, without any attempt to ascertain the 
real mind of it, the intellectual presuppositions, the intellectual. 
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atmosphere, of its author. Thus texts from St. John’s Gospel are 
cited as carrying with them the authority of our Lord Himself ; 
as though that Gospel could, in every part and every word of it, 
be regarded not merely as reproducing in a form coloured by much 
subjective reflection on the part of the author a side of our Lord’s 
teaching which is absent or less prominent in the Synoptists— 
but as containing the ipsissima verba of His discourses’. ‘ The 
great Baptismal formula’ of Mt. xxviii 19 again is cited as 
‘supremely authoritative, without the slightest reference to the 
fact that the language of St. Paul about Baptism, ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,’ and the well-attested employment of such 
a formula in the early Church, have suggested grave doubts as to 
whether we have before us in this passage words which really came 
from the lips of Christ*. So again the most obscure of St. Paul’s 
sayings—those which it is most difficult to reconcile alike with 
his own general line of thought and with the general spirit of the 
New Testament, the sayings whose form is most visibly coloured by 
rabbinical habits of thought—are treated as, in their most obvious 
and literal interpretation, a conclusive and sufficient basis for a 
whole system of Doctrine, eternally binding upon the Christian 
Church 


* Dr. Moberly quotes for instance John x 30—not x 32, as the reference is given 
by Dr. Moberly—(‘I and the Father are One’) to show that ‘it was not indeed 
obscure to His consciousness that He, the Incarnate, was all the while something 
more than He was as Incarnate’ (p. 95). Yet in the same chapter we are told 
that they are not ‘primarily words of revelation as to the timeless relations 
between the First and the Second Persons of the Eternal Trinity’ (p. 107). 
They are statements ‘about the essential truth of the relation of the Incarnate, 
as Incarnate, to the Eternal ; the relation of Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, to His 
God and Father—obedient dependence on whom was the Breath of His Life’ 
(p. 108). I find these points of view hard to reconcile. I should add that I do 
not myself regard it as improbable that the words were actually used by Christ : 
but I do contend that we cannot (consistently with any critical view of the fourth 
Gospel) use them to prove facts about the Consciousness of Christ which are not 
sufficiently attested by the general picture of that consciousness resulting upon 
the Gospel records as a whole. Understood as they seem to be in the two last 
passages they satisfy this test: understood in the first sense they do not. John 
viii 58—again wrongly given as ix 58 by Dr. Moberly, p. 95—seems harder to 
interpret in accordance with this canon. 

? Mr. F, C. Conybeare has recently shown that the quotations from Eusebius 
make it highly probable that his text originally stood: πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε 
πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί pov, διδάσκοντες αὐτοὺς τηρεῖν πάντα ὅσα ἐνετειλάμην 
ὑμῖν (see his recent paper in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Darmstadt, 1902, Heft i). 

* E.g. 2 Cor. v 21; Gal, iii 13; Rom. v 14 sq. 
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On the particular question of the Atonement Dr. Moberly’s 
implicit deference to the authority of the Councils is of less 
moment, since fortunately there is little or nothing in their 
teaching which can be treated as a pronouncement upon the 
subject ; but in the preliminary chapter on the Incarnation we 
feel that authoritative decisions are employed in a way which 
postulates that they carry with them not merely authority but 
absolute infallibility. It is a pity that Dr. Moberly has not 
indicated the grounds of such a belief and the point at which 
(if anywhere) Reason has anything to say to the questions with 
which he deals. We do not of course complain that a Christian 
theologian, writing for students of Christian theology, should pre- 
suppose a general belief in the existence and authority of the 
Christian Revelation. But we should have liked some indication— 
however slight and incidental—of the meaning which he attaches 
to Revelation. With the great body even of the more conservative 
theologians the significance of that word has been, not indeed 
diminished, but profoundly changed by the results of Biblical 
criticism, by the study of comparative religion, by the scientific 
study of Church history, and by many other intellectual in- 
fluences, It is inconceivable, of course, that a scholar occupying 
Dr. Moberly’s position should be ignorant of this change or of 
the grounds upon which it rests, or that so acute a mind should 
have been wholly unaffected by his knowledge: but a reader 
who had no evidence to go by but the book before us might 
be excused if he supposed that for Dr. Moberly all that is 
implied by the phrase ‘historical criticism’ simply did not exist. 

I will give a single instance of the lengths to which our author 
is prepared to carry his reliance upon authority, and of the ex- 
tremely arbitrary selection of the authorities to which he defers. 
If we are to find theological authority anywhere, one would 
suppose it would be in the writings of the Greek Fathers, con- 
temporary with the great General Councils, who applied the term 
ὑπόστασις to denote distinctions within the Godhead. It has 
generally been recognised how crude and blundering have been 
the efforts which Western theology has made to translate into 
Latin the subtleties of Greek metaphysical thought. It would 
naturally be supposed that the Greek original possessed more 
authority than the Latin translation, and that if a Latin word 
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is apt to suggest associations which are foreign to its Greek 
original, the scholarly theologian would carefully warn us against 
being misled by these associations. Not so Dr. Moberly:—‘ There 
is something essentially lacking in the word ὑπόστασις. And 
just for this very reason ; that, with all its subtle suggestiveness, 
it is still, so largely, an zmpersonal word. It is abstract rather 
than actual, a conception rather than a living whole. ... There 
was after all something positive which was needed; and some- 
thing which, with whatever lack of full completeness, only the 
word “ Person” really supplied; or had, at least, the capacity 
of supplying. The word Person has a fulness and totality of 
meaning of its own, and certainly nothing short of the inclusive 
completeness of personal being can be predicated, at any moment, 
of God—whether Father, Son or Holy Ghost’ (p. 160). Thus, 
according to Dr. Moberly, the true doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
was never really grasped, or at least not expressed, by Basil or the 
Gregories, but was left to be discovered by the Latin fathers who, 
with many apologies and many confessions of its unsuitability, 
employed the term ‘persona’ to translate ὑπόστασις. And an 
explanation based upon this discovery of the Latins is eternally 
binding upon the Church! Dr. Moberly might have added that 
his own doctrine of the Holy Trinity was not yet discovered 
even by the Latin framers of the Quicumgque vult; for he 
consistently assumes that the word ‘persona’ must be held to 
carry with it all the meanings and associations of the. modern 
‘Personality.’ After such a procedure one is not surprised to 
find that what St. Thomas (if not St. Augustine) gives as a 
rational, though doubtless inadequate, explanation of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is somewhat slightingly spoken of as a mere 
‘analogy.’ As far as we can see, the Thomist doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is treated as pure Sabellianism. 

It is true that in what Dr. Moberly says about the ‘ mutuality 
of contemplation, mutuality of love’ between the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity, he could quote much patristic and other 
authority ; but he forgets to take into account the meaning which 
was attached to the Second Person of the Holy Trinity by 
platonizing Fathers and Schoolmen. When the Father is thought 
of as loving the not yet incarnate Son or Logos, the Logos with 
many of them stands for the whole of Creation, with all the 
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souls that were to be born, as well as the whole scheme of the 
Incarnation, immanent in the divine Thought. If such language 
gives to the Logos a distinction which is not that of an ‘aspect,’ 
the distinction is very different from that of two ‘ Persons’ in the 
modern sense of the word. Dr. Moberly uses language which is 
simply meaningless if we are not to regard each Person of the 
Holy Trinity as having an intelligence, will, emotions of His own, 
however closely in harmony with those of the other two Persons. 
If such be the true doctrine of the Trinity, St. Augustine’s com- 
parisons to the fount, the stream and the water’, or St. Thomas’ 
‘power, wisdom and love’ would cease to have any truth or 
validity even as analogies. They would be grossly and irreverently 
misleading. Dr. Moberly prudently passes very lightly over 
those phases of the orthodox doctrine which are most capable 
of a rational interpretation, and least capable of being interpreted 
in accordance with his views. As is usual with the modern 
Anglican theologian (the scholastically trained Roman Catholic 
knows better), Dr. Moberly, when insisting on the separateness 
of the Persons, always thinks of the relations between the Father 
and the Son. Since to the popular mind the Son, even before 
the Incarnation, is mentally envisaged as the pre-existent human 
Jesus, all that is said on this topic meets with ready acceptance : 
though we must do Dr. Moberly the justice to say that he is 
himself quite free from this confusion *. But what of the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit? Although a whole chapter is specially 
devoted to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, we are left in doubt 
whether Dr. Moberly would be prepared to condemn as Sabellian 
St. Augustine’s and St. Thomas’ doctrine that the love of the 
Father for the Son is the Holy Ghost. ‘There can be no mutual 
relation between aspects. The heat and the light of flame cannot 
severally contemplate, and be in love with, one another. Whereas 
real mutuality—mutuality which involves on both sides personal 
capacities—is the one thing which we most unflinchingly assert’ 
(p. 165). But can we suppose Love—the love of one person for 
another—to contemplate and be in love with the two persons who 
love one another? If the word ‘aspect’ always carries with it 


1 St. Augustine employs this as a popular illustration, but he generally prefers 
the mental analogies upon which the doctrine of St. Thomas is based. 
3 See the valuable note on pp. 208-15. 
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the suggestion of a characteristic which may be put on and off, 
which is dependent for its existence upon the caprice of the 
beholder or the variations in his point of view (which would be 
really Sabellian), would Dr. Moberly be prepared to describe as 
a Sabellian explanation of ‘Persona’ St. Thomas’ equivalent 
‘proprietas’? I will not say that Dr. Moberly, in his anxiety 
to avoid Sabellianism, falls into Tritheism, but I will say that 
he would do so but for the fact that all that he says about the 
distinction of Persons is flatly contradicted by all that he had 
previously said about the Unity of God: for Dr. Moberly does 
not deny ‘personality’ to the God who is One in Three. If 
therefore the word ‘personality’ is to be applied also to each 
Person of the Holy Trinity, surely it must be in a different sense 
of the word. This isan admission which no disciple of St. Thomas 
would hesitate to make, but it is never made by Dr. Moberly. 
Surely a writer who is prepared to ascribe so much authority to 
Latin theology, and to speak so slightingly of Greek, might 
have done well to bestow a little more reflection upon the writer 
who represents the culmination of that development. When 
Reason and Authority are at issue, one must make up one’s mind 
to choose between them ; but such a decision is unnecessary in 
a matter on which one can have St. Thomas and the Pope on 
one’s side. I will not contend that every technical distinction of 
St. Thomas lends itself easily to translation into terms of modern 
thought; but I do unhesitatingly say that his doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity involves far fewer difficulties than Dr. Moberly’s. 
I can only cordially echo the latter’s own aspiration: ‘If the 
thought that wishes to be orthodox had less tendency to become 
Tri-theistic, the thought that claims to be free would be less 
Unitarian’ (p. 85). 

But I will not linger further on what is after all not the main 
subject of Dr. Moberly’s book. I could not go further into it 
without a full philosophical investigation of the elaborate treat- 
ment which the idea of Personality receives at his hands. I will 
only say that, in the interests of what he takes to be the orthodox 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, he seeks to disparage the ideas 
of separateness and individuality associated with the idea of 
Personality in ordinary modern language. It is possible that more 
intimate familiarity with the tendencies of modern metaphysical 
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thought (as represented for instance by Dr. Herbert Bradley) 
might lead him to suspect that he has entered upon a line of 
thought fatal to any idea of personality either in God or in man. 
It is painful to see an orthodox theologian playing with ideas, 
which, taken seriously and followed out consistently, would land 
him—let me say, to put it mildly—considerably nearer the 
position of Spinoza than he would wish to find himself. It is 
a pity that the philosophical equipment of so many of our more 
thoughtful theologians should often be rather a slight tincture 
of Hegelianism than a serious study of the one original modern 
thinker of the very highest rank whose thought is profoundly and 
without qualification Christian— Hermann Lotze. 


But it is time to approach the main argument of the book. 
Unlike most modern writers upon the Atonement (even one so 
thorough-going and exhaustive as Ritschl), Dr. Moberly realises 
that the pre-supposition of any clear and intelligible ideas upon 
this subject is a clear and consistent idea of the meaning which 
we attach to such words as Punishment, Satisfaction, Forgive- 
ness, and the like. Up toacertain point it is impossible to desire 


(if we make allowance for a somewhat exuberant rhetoric which 
at times obscures his thought) a better or more philosophical 
treatment of those subjects than is to be found in the introductory 
chapters of the work before us. They are written with sympathy 
and spirituality as well as with insight. So long as Dr. Moberly 
speaks of human punishment, he is emphatic in regarding punish- 
ment as a means to an end, as the expression of a love which 
desires the amendment of the sinner as well as the moral and 
material good of society, and in rejecting the idea of retributive 
or vindictive punishment. The theory of ‘retributive punish- 
ment’ which forms the ethical pre-supposition even of Dr. Dale’s 
doctrine of the Atonement is distinctly disallowed. It is admitted, 
one does not quite see why, that ‘ both these aspects, the retri- 
butive aspect, and the equation aspect, of human justice, belong 
indeed in fact to human justice; but belong to it not as it is 
justice, but as it is human; belong, that is, and can be seen 
directly to belong, to the necessary imperfectness of such corporate 
and social justice as is possible on earth.’ In human justice, it 
is true ‘the individual must be sacrificed to the community.’ 
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This social purpose of punishment would, however, one would 
have thought, be put down as preventive or deterrent, and 
deterrent punishment is not retributive. But at all events 
Dr. Moberly is quite clear that the object of ideal human justice, 
in so far as it can afford to think of the criminal only, is not to 
avenge the past, but to bring the offender to a due sense of his 
guilt, and so to make him better. Dr. Moberly insists rightly 
(as it appears to me) upon the meaninglessness of any supposed 
‘equivalence between sin and punishment.’ ‘All human punish- 
ment . . . aims at, and at least outwardly represents and 
symbolises, a certain change in the culprit’s own personality ’— 
that ‘change of self which we call penitence ’ (pp. 10-11). 

So far all seems clear. But then we are suddenly told that, 
though we always ‘begin to punish with a moral intention in 
respect of the punished, hoping for his amendment, our hopes 
may utterly fail. More and more, it may be, the depraved man 
becomes a human tiger. Then we punish, if we have the power, 
not the less but the more’ (pp. 11-12). But do we? Or if we 
do, do we do so for any other reason than the protection and the 
moral improvement of society? It requires some boldness to 
maintain that punishment is not originally retributive, and yet 
that, when punishment is known to be useless for its true purpose, 
we should go on punishing. Such an astonishing combination of 
opinions has never, so far as I am aware, been held before '. What 
is the explanation of such a sudden vo/te-face? It is not far to seek. 
‘We dare not explain away the awful word “ Hell,” as meaning 
only a purgatory. We dare not, until the possibility of Hell has 
been authoritatively explained away, deny the ultimate possibility 
of the idea of a punishment which is πο restorative’ (p. 12) *. 

Here we have a signal instance of the unsatisfactoriness of an 
argument which is conducted without any explicit indications 
of its ultimate premisses. What authority would Dr. Moberly 
recognise as being entitled to ‘explain away’ everlasting punish- 
ment? Would the authority of Reason and Conscience be sufficient? 
Are Reason and Conscience against the idea of everlasting punish- 
ment, in the ordinary sense of punishment, which to Dr. Moberly 


pee It is true we are told that there was a ‘latent retributive character’ already 
14). 

* There are of course those who would say that punishment is from the first 
partly retributive and partly something else, but this is not Dr. Moberly’s position. 
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explicitly means actual pain? It looks very much as if Dr. Moberly 
would admit that they were, if he were not compelled to the 
opposite opinion by his deference to authority. And, if they 
are, would it not be as well to investigate (here he cannot plead 
that the critical question is irrelevant to his main issue) whether 
he is quite sufficiently certain of the historical accuracy of a single 
reported saying of our Lord, of the correctness of the Evangelist’s 
Greek translation of the single Aramaic adjective on which the 
whole question turns, or of the correctness of the popular inter- 
pretation of it, as to feel justified in forcing upon the Christian 
consciousness a doctrine opposed to the reason and conscience 
with which God has endowed us, and to the general tenor of 
that conception of His nature which Christ has revealed to us? 
Or is some other authority in question? Would it not have 
been satisfactory to know whether Dr. Moberly can point to 
a single word in the teaching of St. Paul or St. John, to favour 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment? Or is it only the 
authority of the Fathers and the Quicumque vult which is in 
question? I will not dwell on the subject further, but will 
merely identify myself with words which I quote, not from 
Dr. Farrar or Bishop Westcott, but from a writer more in 
sympathy with Dr. Moberly’s presuppositions, though he fully 
appreciates the distinction between authority and infallibility. 

‘These statements’ [the assertion of endless punishment together 
with the belief that only a small minority will be saved, to which 
last of course Dr. Moberly is not committed] ‘are difficult to 
believe, because they imply : 

(a) ‘The charge against God of amazing cruelty and injustice, 
such cruelty and injustice as would cover their perpetrator, were 
he a human being, with ineffaceable infamy, and secure for him 
the abhorrence of mankind. 

(4) ‘ The failure, to a very great extent, not merely apparent 
and temporary, but a most real and eternal failure, to redeem 
and save mankind... 

(c) ‘ That good will never fully overcome evil, and destroy it, 
but good and evil will be alike everlasting. That God will 
never fully and finally subdue or reconcile His enemies; but that 
His enemies and Himself will be eternal together‘? 


1 What is the truth as to Everlasting Punishment ? pp. 136-7. 
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‘Is it possible intelligently to believe in Almighty God, and 
also to believe that His purpose—His greatest purpose ever 
made known to us—will be finally, fearfully, everlastingly a 
failure. That He may work out that purpose to its final issue, 
its sure accomplishment, by means utterly mysterious to us; that 
He, with whom “a thousand years are as one day,” may be tied 
by no limit of time in the achievement of what He wills to do 
—this is conceivable; but that He should fail finally is incon- 
ceivable—inconceivable unless we are prepared to resign our 
belief in “One God the Father Almighty,” and fall back, in 
company with the ancient heathen, into a dim conception of some 
“fate” superior to the gods; the darkest and most dismal of all 
creeds. ... 

‘It must, however, never be forgotten that there is nothing 
like an unbroken chain of evidence, nothing like universal con- 
sent; for from the days of Origen, in the third century, down 
to our own day, among the innumerable multitude of writers of 
sermons and commentaries, who have been content, without 
inquiry, to assume, and then to improve upon, the doctrine of 
endless misery, there have been here and there thoughtful and 
learned men, who have not been content so to assume, who have 
considered and examined a question so full of terrible interest ; 
and again and again the issue of inquiry has been that they have 
rejected a doctrine which certainly appears to be more utterly 
and hopelessly dishonouring to God than any other which it is 
possible to conceive?’ 

It is obvious that this presupposition of an everlasting Hell 
must greatly weaken the force of Dr. Moberly’s argument for 
those who cannot attribute to God any punishment not dictated 
by love, and who cannot ascribe to love the infliction of endless 
torture which is not to have, and which God knows will not have, 
any moral result whatever. 

But I return to the consideration of his theory on its own 
merits. Dr. Moberly thus sums up his position : 

‘For ourselves, in the meanwhile, it is sufficiently clear; (1) 
that all our punishment presents itself at first to our unreflecting 
thought under the aspect of retribution, objective and external ; 
(2) that, on reflection, we recognize that all our punishment has 

1 Ibid. pp. 164-6. 
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really the disciplinary motive and meaning ; that is, it is really 
a means so to change personalities which are now potentially 
righteous but actually sinful, as to make them, in consummated 
antithesis against sin, actually righteous; (3) that in proportion 
as our punishment realizes its own meaning, its outward hardness 
tends to fade into an inner severity of will; retribution more and 
more is merged in contrition; penal suffering comes ever in- 
creasingly to mean the suffering of penance rather than of penalty: 
but (4) that in proportion as it fails in that essential purpose 
which made it what it was, it does acquire more and more that 
simply retributive character, whose climax is not Calvary but 
Hell’ (pp. 23-4). 

The theory thus sketched involves ποῖ ἃ few difficulties. All 
that Dr. Moberly says about the repentant criminal’s joyful 
acceptance of his punishment is intelligible enough so long as 
he is speaking of the sinner imperfectly penitent, who may 
recognise the value of the discipline, recognise that he is being 
‘ made perfect through suffering, but Dr. Moberly seems to apply 
it also to the ideally penitent sinner. One cannot see why, if 
punishment is simply a means to the getting rid of evil, if it has 
(as our author uncompromisingly asserts) no expiatory value in 
itself, the sinner in whom the evil will has already been completely 
changed should still be punished. It is true, as Dr. Moberly 
points out, that even the ideally penitent criminal may still have 
to be punished for social purposes, because human justice ‘ must 
think primarily of the effect of its action, not on the criminal but 
on other men, and because ‘humanity knows no standard by 
which to try, and has no proper right to accept’ [why not, if the 
idea of an a@ priori duty of retributive punishment is abandoned ?], 
‘perfection of penitence’ (p. 20). But all this belongs to the 
imperfection of human justice: there seems no reason why it 
should be applied to ideal or divine justice. And a more 
formidable difficulty remains. We are first told that the re- 
tributive or apparently retributive character of human justice 
belongs to its essential defectiveness, and forms no part of its 
true character. Why then must God, when the punishment has 
failed of its purpose, still go on punishing? When that is the 
case, when the true object of punishment has failed, then God, 
it would seem, goes on punishing either without an object or for 
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an object which is not the true object of punishment. If retribu- 
tive punishment is not deserved, is not moral, is not reasonable 
at first, why does it become justifiable and reasonable at last ? 
Non-retributive, disciplinary punishment is at first inspired by 
love. By what is it inspired afterwards? I have failed to 
find a clear and intelligible answer to this question. There 
seems to be an attempt to answer this question by insisting 
that ‘the punishments of God are what we should call self- 
acting ’—that ‘the judgment of God upon sin is but the gradual 
necessary development, in the consistent sinner, of what sin 
inherently is.’ Sin brings its own punishment ‘as death is the 
necessary consummation of mortal disease’ (p.15). It is no doubt 
a natural and necessary consummation in accordance with the 
actual laws of nature. But does Dr. Moberly regard the laws 
of nature as independent of the will of God? If not, the con- 
nexion must surely be capable of rational justification ; but it is 
just the rational justification of a law which makes endless pain 
the consequence of a sin of which the sinner has ceased to be 
capable of repenting, which some of us find it difficult to under- 
stand. And even if we confine ourselves to the world as it is, 
can we assert this necessary connexion between sin and pain? 
Surely it is not in accordance with experience that sin produces 
pain except (a) in a sinner who recognises its true character, and 
therefore is partially at least already penitent, or (4) in consequence 
of some physical effect of the particular sin, which must be in 
this life supposed to be due to the God-made laws of our present 
physical nature. That sin should lead to pain may, indeed, be 
accepted as a necessary feature of a rational order of things. 
It is what the moral consciousness demands, and the moral 
consciousness demands it just because in human experience pain 
is at least the condition of moral improvement. But does the 
moral consciousness require such a connexion where the improve- 
ment is ex hypothesi impossible? Yes, if the retributive theory 
of punishment be true: No, if (as Dr. Moberly holds) it is false. 
I pass over the difficulties involved in a theory of free-will 
such as is postulated by Dr. Moberly—a freedom which is capable 
for ever of resisting the purpose for which the man was made in 
the image of God. I forbear to ask whether to believe that evil 
will be eternal does or does not, in the language of the late 
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Bishop of Durham, amount to Dualism. I will allow that the 
idea of a will eternally fixed against good is a possible one. On 
that hypothesis, a punishment lasting so long as the sinner 
voluntarily resists God’s will may be held to be rational and 
intelligible—on one condition only, that there is always a possi- 
bility of its producing its effect. But why should the punishment 
continue when, according to the conception of everlasting punish- 
ment which Dr. Moberly seems to adopt, moral improvement is 
impossible? Such a view is intelligible only on the retributive 
theory of punishment. If Dr. Moberly should reply that it is 
only in man that retributive punishment is irrational, one may 
ask once again why what is irrational in man should become 
rational inGod? There might be more possibility of a successful 
attempt to grapple with these problems if Dr. Moberly were 
content to limit his conception of everlasting punishment to the 
poena damni, to the eternal loss of a good which the sinner has 
once enjoyed, or to an exclusion from blessedness, from the 
beatific vision (as the Schoolmen would have said), which, though 
a loss, could not well be felt as pain by the utterly impenitent 
sinner. But Dr. Moberly insists that punishment must be actual 
pain. In one place Dr. Moberly says that ‘the climax of such 
a progressive alienation is that incompatibleness with God 
which we call Hell.’ But is this ‘incompatibleness with God’ 
intrinsically and necessarily painful, except to those who desire 
the fuller vision of God, and are therefore partly penitent? 
Human experience would not seem to suggest that it is so; and, 
if it is not so by any intrinsic necessity, why should it be made 
so in a rational universe, unless it serves some purpose? If it 
does serve a purpose, why does not Dr. Moberly tell us what 
that purpose is, or may conceivably be? We are only told that 
it is not mere retribution, for that is a mere feature or apparent 
feature of the most imperfect human punishment. It is not 
expiation ; for pain by itself does not expiate. It is not moral 
improvement ; for moral improvement is ex hypfothesi impossible. 
If Dr. Moberly merely accepts on external authority a dogma 
which fails to commend itself to his own reason and conscience, 
he would have done well frankly to tell us so. But he attempts 
to explain, and an explanation ought surely to be intelligible— 
unless, indeed, that too rests upon authority. 
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I pass on to the two chapters upon penitence and forgiveness— 
two subjects (especially the last) strangely neglected both by 
philosophers and theologians. By most professed moral philoso- 
phers forgiveness is entirely passed over, except indeed by those 
who, in their zeal for retributive punishment, would make all 
forgiveness immoral ; while the theologians are generally too much 
absorbed with the question how forgiveness is to be obtained, to 
bethink themselves of the necessity of telling us what indeed it is. 
These chapters are to my mind the most admirable in the book. 
They breathe a real insight into the Christian ideal of life. I shall 
not attempt to analyse their contents. It must suffice to give 
their gist in so far as they bear upon the main argument. 
Dr. Moberly insists much upon the difficulty of true penitence, 
upon the necessary imperfection of all human penitence. Ideal 
penitence is not reached until there is complete identification 
of the will with God. There is some discussion as to how far 
penitence can be said really to do away with or cancel the guilt 
of the past. As far as I understand Dr. Moberly, true or ideal 
penitence would do this: ‘ Penitence is really restorative. Its 
tendency is towards what might truly be called “ redeeming ” or 
“atoning.” It would really mean in me, if only it could be con- 
summated quite perfectly, a real re-identification with the Law 
and the Life of righteousness’ (p. 41)’. Imperfect human 
penitence does not accomplish this atonement: for, just because 
it is imperfect, that implies that some of the evil will, some effect 
of the past sin, still remains in the present character of the sinner. 
How far then can punishment or suffering be said to undo or 
cancel the past? And here I feel still greater difficulty in 
putting together Dr. Moberly’s various statements on the subject. 
He is quite clear in laying down that mere endurance of pain as 
such, mere externally inflicted torture, has no such effect. When 
the sinner recognises the justice of his punishment, identifies 
himself with it, and patiently accepts it, then indeed, it seems 
to be suggested, it does contribute to this result. But this 
perfect penitence, ‘the consummation of penitential holiness— itself, 
by inherent character, the one conceivable atonement for sin — 
would be possible only to the absolutely sinless’ (p. 43). It 
1 But this doctrine seems hard to reconcile with a sentence at the bottom of p. 34 


where Dr, Moberly seems to say just the opposite, 
VOL. III. [9] 
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would seem to follow, and it seems to be suggested by Dr. Moberly, 
that that perfect identification with the suffering for sin which 
is to help towards this result is likewise only possible to the 
perfectly penitent, and therefore only to the sinless. I postpone all 
criticism upon the theological use which we shall find Dr. Moberly 
hereafter making of this doctrine. For the present, I will only 
emphasise the difficulty I have already suggested. In the 
imperfectly penitent person it is intelligible why suffering, 
acknowledged and felt as due to his guilt, should have, in 
a sense, the effect of undoing the past, for it tends to make 
his will really better. But what can it do for the man whose 
repentance is ex hypothesi ideally perfect? On the retributive 
theory punishment is still due for the past, though there is no 
good result which it will effect in the present. In saying that 
the ideally penitent ought still to be punished, Dr. Moberly seems 
to endorse that theory. Here again Dr. Moberly, the moment 
he becomes theological, or is preparing to become theological, 
seems to fall back upon a view of punishment which, as an 
ethical doctrine, he professes to have abandoned. 

The chapter on forgiveness, admirable as in many ways it is, 
is difficult to summarise—for here (as elsewhere) Dr. Moberly 
fails actually to develop the conclusions to which his argument 
seems to point—but I trust Iam not doing him an injustice by 
stating his position thus. The idea that forgiveness necessarily 
implies remission of punishment is inadequate. On the one hand 
remission of punishment sometimes falls short of forgiveness, It 
is possible to say ‘I will not punish you—but I can never forgive’: 
the man who remits a penalty but still hates has not forgiven. 
On the other hand it is quite possible to forgive and yet to 
punish. Whether punishment is remitted or inflicted must depend 
upon circumstances. It will be determined (so far as the interests 
of others allow) by a regard to the true good of the offender, 
which may now enjoin and now forbid the partial or entire re- 
mission of penalty. Punishment can never morally be remitted 
when it might morally have been inflicted, or inflicted where it 
might morally have been remitted. There can be nothing 
capricious or arbitrary about true forgiveness. Forgiveness is 
only made possible by the forgivableness of the offender. It 
implies a restoration of the attitude of person towards person, 
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which was altered by the wrong-doing. And this restoration is 
only morally possible where there is some penitence on the part 
of the offender. The penitence may be very imperfect ; there 
the forgiveness (with or without remission) may be bestowed as 
a means to greater penitence. There is no pretending that the 
offence has not been committed, or that the offender is other 
than what he is. Ideal forgiveness is simply the attitude of love 
(which includes due hatred of the sin) in the form which it 
assumes towards one who has done wrong but has repented of 
the wrong. The nature of that attitude and its exact manifesta- 
tion, in the way of remitted penalty or otherwise, will depend 
upon the amount and the nature of the offender’s penitence. ‘It 
is not consummated perfectly till the culprit zs righteous: and 
love does but pour itself out to welcome and to crown what 
is already the verdict of righteousness and truth’ (p. 61). I am 
conscious that I am here defining a little further than Dr. Moberly 
has defined: but such seems to me the conception of forgiveness 
to which Dr. Moberly points. If it is so, it is one which I can 
heartily accept. 


In the next chapter upon ‘ The Person of the Mediator’ the 
writer approaches his main subject. I have already touched upon 
his treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and will not 
enter upon that matter again. I shall confine myself to so much 
of the chapter as directly bears upon the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment itself, merely observing that I approach his treatment of it 
from the point of view of one who shares with him the belief 
in the divine nature of Jesus Christ, though, it may be, unable 
to accept much which Dr. Moberly would regard as involved in 
that doctrine. I have found it, I own, exceedingly difficult to 
extract from this and from the following chapters any one con- 
sistent line of thought; and the only way in which I find it 
possible to expound Dr. Moberly’s position, is to examine sepa- 
rately each of the distinct lines of thought which are combined 
in Dr. Moberly’s theory. Of course I do not mean to say that he 
is bound to find any one single meaning in a great doctrine like 
that of the Atonement. On the contrary there would be a con- 
siderable presumption against any treatment of the subject which 
failed to recognise that it represents many truths. Nor do I 
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suggest that Dr. Moberly’s theories are actually inconsistent with 
one another. What does make our task difficult is the writer’s 
tendency to fly off from one to another. As the difficulties of one 
point of view become apparent, he half-abandons it and hurries 
on to another, the deficiencies of which are in turn eked out by 
running on to yet another, or doubling back to the first. It is 
quite possible that each of these views may be true, and so a part 
or aspect of the whole truth. What I cannot acquiesce in is the 
view that a number of theories, each of them by itself indefensible 
and untrue,can collectively amount to the truth and the whole truth, 
except, indeed, in the rather technical sense in which philosophers 
may hold that every truth that is less than the whole is partial 
untruth. This is a presupposition which perhaps Dr. Moberly 
will not share, for (we are told) that ‘ if two truths, which intellect 
imperfectly correlates, are nevertheless to be really held together, 
they are best held not by a refusal to affirm either positively, for 
fear of interfering with the other, but by a fearless assertion, 
in its turn, of each’ (p. 85). No words could better describe 
Dr. Moberly’s own method. As practical advice to the common- 
sense thinker, and especially in the region of practical or religious 
thought, the maxim has its value. But that is just because 
common sense does of necessity imperfectly correlate the various 
aspects of truth. But it is the business of the philosopher (and 
in my simplicity I should have supposed of the theologian also) 
to effect this ‘correlation.’ How far this is done by Dr. Moberly, 
we shall hereafter examine. Meanwhile, I content myself with 
saying that these criticisms are written from the point of view 
of one who holds that the principle of contradiction is not yet an 
exploded superstition ᾽, 


- (1) The first line of thought which can be traced in these 


1 Lest my philosophy should be pronounced out of date, I will fortify myself 
with a quotation from an Hegelian writer of acknowledged power: ‘ Hegel has 
taught us that the contradictions which the abstract understanding finds in an idea 
may be due to the idea being too concrete, that is, too true, to be adequately 
measured by the abstract terms of merely formal thought. But a contradiction is 
very far from being a sign of truth. On the contrary, as Hegel fully recognised, 
an unreconciled contradiction is a sign of error,’ M°Taggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, p. 23. It is merely the ‘abstract understanding’ which is accused by 
Hegelians of self-contradiction or inconsistency, not (as with Dr. Moberly) ‘Intellect’ 
itself. 
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chapters is the one which regards the Atonement as really 
making men better. It declines to separate the death of Christ 
from His life. The whole work of Christ has lifted humanity 
to a higher level, has set before it a new ideal, has awakened 
a penitence which nothing else could do, and so has really taken 
away, and still takes away, sin in proportion as the sinner appro- 
priates to himself the saving efficacy which is always potentially 
there. The suffering, including and culminating in the final 
agony and death, is an incident and a necessary part of this 
work. By exhibiting the faithfulness of Jesus to His vocation, 
His perfect obedience to His Father, it constitutes an essential 
part of the manifestation of His character. For those to whom 
that character is the perfect revelation of God, the suffering is 
therefore an essential element in the revelation of God’s love. 
And the sympathy which was shown in the voluntary bearing 
of suffering by the unique Son of God, touches the heart, moves 
repentance, inspires confidence, and makes possible the approach 
toGod. Inall this I am using my own language, not Dr. Moberly’s. 
But this line of thought seems to be implied by all that he says 
about the possibility of similar saving influences being exercised 
in limited ways by one ordinary man over another : 

‘Consider, then, the case of a man in whose character we may 
happen to be interested very closely, and whose character is 
unmistakably bad. The daily hope and prayer in respect of him 
is that he may not be that which he is, and may become what 
he is not. But what is to be done? One thing is plain from 
the first. He must not be simply left alone. To leave him wholly 
to himself is to abandon hope. Instinctively you rather ask, who is 
there about him? has he a mother? a sister? a high-principled 
companion? a really good friend? If he has; chere, you say 
at once, is the point of hope. Everything will probably turn 
upon that friend. And then comes the second thought; yes, 
but if parent, sister, friend, is to be his salvation, to be the 
living lever whereby he is himself really to become the very 
thing he is not, it will be no light task, no light pain, for the 
saving friend. What heaviness of heart there must first be,’ &c. 
(Ρ. 75). 

‘It is not a friend who will lecture, so much as a friend 
who will bear; not a friend who is ready to separate himself 
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from, but a friend who is wilting himself to enter into, the 
shadow of the cloud of misery and sin’ (p. 76). 

These extracts represent the view which, though every age of 
Christian thought has borne witness to it, may, as a formulated 
theory, be conveniently associated with the name of its great 
mediaeval champion, Abelard, and it is one with which I am in the 
fullest sympathy. I can only desiderate a fuller and more complete 
exposition of it. Dr. Moberly, I may add, does fairly ample 
justice to Abelard in his historical supplement. 


(2) From the idea of the saving influence of suffering borne 
on behalf of another (ὑπέρ) which may even be called vicarious 
suffering, since it works for the salvation of the sinner in lieu of 
and no less effectually than suffering of his own, Dr. Moberly 
subtly passes to the idea of a punishment borne in the place 
of another (ἀντῇ. This is the old idea of vicarious punishment 
pure and simple. There are, indeed, many apologies, qualifica- 
tions, explanations, reservations, admissions, distinctions. In one 
place we are told ‘that it is only with the greatest caution, and 
exactitude of definition, that the word “ punishment” can be | 
safely applied to the atoning sufferings of Christ’ (p. 23). But 
if the following passages mean anything at all, they mean vicarious 
punishment—the old Protestant but wholly uncatholic doctrine? ; 
though the ‘ caution’ in Dr. Moberly’s treatment is perhaps more 
obvious than the ‘ exactitude of definition’ : 

‘On the one side, we should recognize at least that there 
might be cases, in which, if no one could exactly be a substitute 
for the guilty, yet at least some could more nearly approach to 
being so than others. It is something to recognize that the 
impossibility is not, in all cases, absolute and equal: that there 
are at least degrees of impossibility. Degrees of impossibility 
imply, at least ideally, degrees of possibility also. A stranger, 
hired for money to undergo a loss of limb or liberty, would 
always be an insult to true equity. But one who was very 
closely identified with the wrong-doer in condition, or blood, or 
affection ; a tribesman dedicating himself for a tribal wrong ; the 


Ὁ It is true that the accepted ‘Catholic’ term ‘ Satisfaction’ seems to mean much 


the same thing at bottom: but it is vaguer and free from some of the coarsest 
associations of ‘ Vicarious Punishment.’ 
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willing representative of a conquered nation, or army ; the father, 
on behalf of his own child; the husband, for the sake of his 
wife ; is it impossible to conceive circumstances under which a 
willing acceptance of penalty on the part of some one of these 
would as truly be the deepest hope of the transformation of the 
guilty, as it would be the crown of his own nobleness? Imagine, 
ideally, these three conditions ; first that he who so intervened to 
bear did so at his own most earnest desire, of love ; secondly that 
he was so near to the guilty accused that he might claim a wholly 
exceptional right to represent him,—near as (under conceivable 
circumstances) husband might be to wife, or parent to child, or 
son to father ; and thirdly that this sacrifice of vicarious endurance 
was indeed the truest and the deepest way to produce the con- 
trition and sanctification of the guilty. . . It may be said, perhaps, 
that of the last two conditions asked for, neither could ever be 
quite absolutely realized. Between man and man, on earth, they 
probably could not. But what we may recognize, even between 
man and man, is some faint approximation towards—even if 
never, or even nearly, a realization of—the conditions under which 
vicarious penalty would be not intelligible only, but the supremest 
manifestation of righteousness as well as of love’ (pp. 77-9). 

Dr. Moberly then contemplates the case where it is the Judge 
himself who has been wronged (does not this very comparison 
carry with it the suggestion that sin is a personal wrong or 
indignity suffered by God, which lies at the base of some of the 
most revolting features of the popular theology ?) : 

‘If it is the king’s own son who has been maltreated and 
robbed ; and if the king, in a mood of divine insight, truly sees 
that his free acceptance of this injury in the person of his son, 
will be the turning-point of the conversion to goodness of the 
robber, and it may be of a whole district of brigandage; the 
very closeness of the identification between himself and his son 
makes possible an equity which, had the son been a stranger, 
would have been unrighteous’ (p. 79). 

In these paragraphs we already seem to see a confusion between 
the idea of suffering and the idea of penalty. So long as we 
confine ourselves to the case of earthly justice, it is no doubt 
possible to conceive of cases in which one person might wish to 
bear the penalty for another, and in which such an exhibition 
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of love might actually move repentance in the ‘offender, and do 
the work of punishment more effectually than punishment itself. 
But could such a proceeding really be called punishment or 
justice? We can hardly say much of the righteousness or the 
justice of the supposed king, who should allow of such a sub- 
stitution; but, if we wished to defend his conduct, we should 
have to say that he remitted the punishment on the condition 
of a suffering being borne by the innocent person, which could 
no longer be conceived as punishment at all. If Dr. Moberly 
were willing to accept this distinction, we should have no objec- 
tion to admitting his illustration: but it must be remembered 
that, in so far as the penalty which would otherwise have been 
inflicted is conceived of as intended for the moral improvement 
of the offender, and the substitution is allowed simply as a 
means to effecting that improvement in another way, we have 
here only a particular case of suffering on behalf of another, 
of suffering which produces a real good in the sinner. But we 
are already afraid that Dr. Moberly intends by this illustra- 
tion to smuggle back the grossly immoral idea of a retributive 
punishment which by some a priori moral necessity has to be 
endured, but which may nevertheless be transferred from the 
guilty person to the innocent—ideas which in his treatment 
of punishment he professes to have abandoned. The subsequent 


course of Dr. Moberly’s argument shows us that these fears are 
not groundless. 


(3) But Dr. Moberly himself feels that to justify such a sub- 
stitution, or at least to justify our saying that in the human 
parallel which he suggests the penalty has really in some sense 
been borne by the offender himself, a much closer identification of 
the offender with his substitute is required than is afforded by 
any human relationship. Here he passes to that mode of thought 
which regards the penalty borne by Christ as having been 
suffered by every individual sinner because it has been suffered 
by One in whom the whole of humanity was somehow summed 
up, included, represented. This is the mode of thought which 
may be traced first of all in the crude, vague, shifting idea of 
‘recapitulatio’ in Irenaeus, and which was afterwards developed 
into a metaphysical theory at the hands of Fathers and Schoolmen 
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whose minds were steeped in the crudest form of a realism which, 
though derived from Plato, it would be an insult to call Platonic. 
Christ’s ‘relation to the race,’ says Dr. Moberly, ‘was not a 
differentiating relation, but a consummating relation. He was 
not generically, but inclusively, man’ (p. 86). ‘The only relation 
which can at all directly compare with it, is that of Adam’ 
(whom Dr. Moberly apparently thinks of as an historical person), 
‘who, in a real—though a primarily external, and therefore inade- 
quate—sense, was Humanity’ (p. 88). ' 

On this theory I would make three remarks : 

(2) In what Dr. Moberly says about our Lord’s ‘ inclusive 
humanity,’ when he says ‘ His relation to the human race is not 
that He was another specimen, differing, by being another, from 
everyone except Himself, he seems to approximate to that 
position, so often reached by mediaeval theology, which made 
Christ not a real human being at all, but a mere metaphysical 
entity which had somehow got incarnated in a human body. If 
we really pressed Dr. Moberly’s language, it would not be 
difficult to convict him of the heresy known as Nihilianism, 
which, just because Christ was humanity at large, denied that 
He was a man at all (‘ Christus secundum carnem fuit nihil’). 
Does Dr. Moberly really mean to tell us, not as a rhetorical 
flourish, but as a sober piece of historical or psychological fact, 
that Christ was not one specimen of the human race, ‘ differing, 
by being another, from everyone except Himself’? When 
St. John leant on Jesus’ breast at supper, does Dr. Moberly 
really mean to say that there were not two men there, but only 
one? If he does not, he really ought not to indulge in this sort 
of rhetoric, when he professes to be writing a philosophico- 
theological book. Personally, I have no taste for such exaggera- 
tion even in the pulpit. Whatever Christ was more than man, 
He surely was a man as much as any other. If Dr. Moberly 
denies this, he not only comes very near to Eutychianism or 
Apollinarianism, but he separates himself from all that is best, all 
that is most truly religious and most spiritually effective, in the 
thought of his own age—the most rigidly and scrupulously 
orthodox thought as well as any to which might be applied the 
epithet of ‘liberal,’ If I wanted to find words in which to correct 
such one-sidedness, I should turn to the writings of Dr. Gore 
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or Mr. Ottley. Dr. Moberly, in short, substitutes a metaphysical 
Christ for the Christ of history. 

(6) The theory is only intelligible on the basis of a metaphysical 
Realism which I cannot suppose Dr. Moberly seriously to hold. 
If humanity is to be thought of as having a concrete real 
existence apart from the individual persons who are human, 
it may be that the whole of humanity can be said to have 
suffered the punishment due to their sins, because Christ, in 
whom all humanity was included, suffered. It may be, because, 
when we start with a theory which is unintelligible, it is difficult 
to say what may or may not be logically deduced from it: but 
even upon these premisses it is difficult to see why the whole 
of humanity should be supposed to be present in Christ any 
more than in any other specimen of the race. The ideal of 
humanity is another matter: but a bad man or a savage is still 
aman. To insist upon the moral solidarity of the human race, 
upon the dependence of every man for his very being upon his 
social relations, upon the closeness of the moral and spiritual 
relation between Christ and the whole race which He has 
redeemed, upon the mystical moral or spiritual (not physical or 
metaphysical) union between Christ and His Church—all these 
considerations are nothing to the point. The question is whether 
we can really say that all men suffered because Christ suffered. In 
Dr. Moberly’s own words, we can only say ‘ There is, and there 
can be, no such thing as impersonal humanity. A Universal 
taken apart from the particulars is not personal or real}. 

1 If it were worth while to subject so loose a theory to serious metaphysical 
examination, we might point out that if we adhere to the old conception which 
made the genus include all the properties common to all its species and to all indi- 
viduals in each, the whole of Humanity (if the word ‘whole’ can be applied to an 
abstraction) is present in every individual. Or if (with modern logicians) we hold 
that the true conception of the Universal includes not merely those characteristics 
which every individual of the class possesses but all the specific, perhaps even the 
individual, modifications of which it is capable, then the ‘ whole of Humanity’ was 
not present in Christ. The Universal Man is not a passionless being because 
different men have different passions: it has all the passions of uncivilised men 
and civilised men, of bad men and good men: the concept includes the possibility 
and actual existence of both species. The Universal Man is nota colourless animal, 
but one who may be black or white or yellow. All universals are abstractions, but 
the ‘humanitas’ of mediaeval thought is the abstraction of an abstraction. I may 
remark incidentally that when he says that ‘God is a particular’ (p. 83), 


Dr. Moberly is saying the opposite of what he means. He means a ‘singular’ 
term: only a Polytheist could call God a ‘particular.’ 
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(c) If we admit the statement, where is the ethical value or 
justification of such a suffering by humanity in the person 
of Christ? It was not humanity that sinned and incurred a 
penalty, but individual men. Humanity may have paid the 
penalty in Christ ; but individual men did not. And why should 
‘humanity’ pay a penalty ? Because justice demands retribution 
or expiation? But Dr. Moberly has repudiated that theory. 
Because punishment makes men better? But will such suffering 
of a penalty by Christ really make men better? We have 
already given reasons why, if that is what is meant, we should 
no longer speak of punishment or penalty: and, if that word 
is removed, we return to the Abelardian theory of the subjective 
influence of Christ’s death upon the sinner, which Dr. Moberly 
regards as so miserably inadequate. 


(4) But there is a fourth theory which may be regarded as 
the characteristic feature of Dr. Moberly’s interpretation. The 
theories of vicarious punishment and ‘recapitulation’ are put 
forward with so many reserves and qualifications and withdrawals 
that we are after all left in the dark as to whether Dr. Moberly 
really holds them or is only playing with them. But in the 
remaining theory we at last encounter something which is 
apparently regarded as really true—inadequate no doubt as all 
human thought about the divine nature must be—but literally, 
and not metaphorically or analogically, true as far as it goes. 
This is the theory of vicarious penitence. The theory, reduced 
to plain terms, appears to be that the power of ‘sympathetic 
self-identity with others, implied in a measure by every human 
being’s sympathy for another’s sin, is such that it may be said to 
amount to penitence for the sins which the man did not commit, 
and that in the sinless Son of God that penitence reaches such 
intensity that it becomes available for the sins of all men, and 
has the same effect as if they had actually repented '. 

‘Penitence, in the perfectness of its full meaning, is not even 
conceivably possible, except it be to the personally sinless. 

‘Is penitence possible to the personally sinless? I should 


‘I pass over the argument intended to show that such vicarious penitence is 
only possible to one who is both God and Man, which runs very much upon the 
lines of Anselm’s theory. ‘ 
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perhaps be entitled to emphasize in reply each of these two 
thoughts: the first, that if the perfection of atoning penitence 
cannot be achieved by the personally sinless, it will become on 
reflection more and more manifest that it cannot be either 
achieved or even conceived at all; and the second, that it is 
just this—the voluntary sin-bearing of the sinless, the self- 
identity with righteousness in condemnation of sin of One whose 
self-identity, though sinless, could take the form of surrender of 
the self in the very attitude of the ideal penitent, which is, if 
anything is, vital to the whole history and being of the Gospel, 
or the Church, of Jesus Christ. But I do not wish to urge 
anything at this moment from the side of dogmatic authority’ 
(pp. 117-8). 

I will not discuss the question how far the obscurely phrased 
and evasive formula about ‘self-identity with righteousness in 
condemnation of sin’ and the like can be accepted as a fair 
statement of any doctrine which can be regarded as vital to 
Christianity, or which has been at all consistently maintained 
by a consensus of scriptural or patristic or any other authority. 
I will only say that the doctrine thus stated seems to be a 
totally different thing from the theory which makes Christ 
repent of sins which He has not committed, and which makes 
this vicarious penitence available by way of atonement for those 
sins. 

How is this surprising doctrine defended? By the same 
expedient to which I have before referred, of oscillating between 
two totally different positions. The considerations which establish 
the one are assumed to have proved the other. The two views 
which Dr. Moberly (if I may venture to say so) confuses are 
these: 

(2) He tells us that ‘the law of vicarious suffering or vicarious 
energy, as a principle running everywhere throughout human 
life, is not suspended when we pass within the region of con- 
sciousness of sin. Others do in fact suffer and sorrow on their 
reprobate’s behalf, not only with their reprobate, but more 
deeply and keenly than he does or can for himself. Not only 
the pain is in their lives, but the shame is in their hearts—in 
proportion, it may be, to his shamelessness and their love. Nay, 
more, this reality of shame in them, the product of the near- 
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ness of their love, is your strongest element of hope for him’ 
(p. 118). 

Here we revert to the first of our points of view—the view 
which explains the Atonement by the moral effect actually 
produced upon the heart of the sinner by the work of Christ, 
including the suffering which was involved in His sympathy for 
sinners and the whole of His life and death for them. But this 
is not vicarious penitence, objectively operating to do for the 
sinner something which no penitence of his own could do. It is 
only by awakening, and in so far as it does awaken, penitence 
that such and such-like cases of vicarious suffering have any 
effect whatever. 

But (4) Dr. Moberly goes on to tell us that all human penitence 
is imperfect. Yes, and in so far as it is imperfect, the sinner surely 
is not wholly set free from his sin: and, in so far as he is not, why 
does the fact that Christ’s penitence was perfect constitute any 
ground why his own punishment should be remitted, or why he 
should be treated by God differently from the way in which 
he would have been treated had no such sinless sufferer been 
penitent and suffered on his behalf? There is nothing in all 
Dr. Moberly’s explanations and analogies which helps us to 
understand this except the constant harping on the idea of the 
solidarity of the human race (‘Are we not, after all, much more 
of one piece than we are willing to recognize ?’), and the inclusion 
of all humanity in Christ, which takes us back to a point of view, 
the difficulties of which I have already endeavoured to indicate. 
Are we really to suppose that, because man was only imperfectly 
penitent, God would not have treated him in the way that was 
really best for him (this, we have seen, is, according to Dr. Moberly, 
the true attitude of pardon), unless the Sinless had achieved a 
perfect penitence ; or that, because the Sinless had achieved that 
penitence, God will treat him in a way which was not really best 
for him? This is what seems necessarily to follow from the idea 
of vicarious penitence; and this would be to fall back upon the 
crudest form of that popular-orthodox theology of substitution 
which Dr. Moberly professes to repudiate so heartily. 

One of the difficulties which we encounter, in trying to grasp 
Dr. Moberly’s view, is the difficulty of connecting what he says 
about the efficacy of vicarious penitence with Christ’s death. If 
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the penitence suffices, whence the need of pain or punishment? 
Dr. Moberly seems constantly slipping back into the old theory 
of vicarious punishment. He seems, in fact, to try to bring back 
the coarser view by associating it with the more refined theory 
of vicarious penitence, with which it has no real or logical 
connexion. Perhaps the following passage will serve as well as 
another to illustrate the connexion in which the death and 
sufferings of Christ are supposed to stand with His vicarious 
penitence : 

‘If from our point of view, the point of view of the imperfectly 
penitent, penitence must include meek acceptance of punishment, 
remember that punishment, so far as it ministers to righteousness, 
is only itself an element in penitence. What would have been 
punishment 7i// it became penitence, is, in the perfectly contrite, 
only as penitence. It is true that penitence is a condition of 
suffering. The suffering of penitence may quite fairly be termed 
penal suffering. But whatever suffering is involved in penitence 
is part of the true penitent’s free-will offering of heartwhole 
condemnation of sin. To the penitent, in proportion as he is 
perfected, there is no punishment outside his penitence’ (p. 131). 

It is really very difficult to extract the thought out of this 
wilderness of words. It sounds very well to talk about punish- 
ment being penitence and penitence including punishment. But, 
surely, if words are to mean anything, penitence is one thing and 
punishment another. Why then is the perfectly penitent to be 
still punished—the penitent for another’s sin to receive another’s 
punishment? Earlier in the book we were led to believe that 
penitence might render punishment unnecessary, or (if it was still 
necessary) this was for the further moral improvement of the 
offender or the protection of society. This last surely can have 
no application to the vicarious punishment of Christ. And the 
idea of retribution had, we supposed, been abandoned. A dim 
consciousness that something is wanting to the completeness of 
the theory seems to have induced Dr. Moberly to vary the phrase 
by talking of disciplinary pain : 

‘ The suffering involved in this is not, in Him, punishment or the 
terror of punishment ; but it is the full realizing, in the personal 
consciousness, of the truth of sin, and the disciplinary pain of 
the conquest of sin,’ &c. (p. 130). 
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In increased perplexity, I would ask, Granted that the full 
realizing of what sin is is painful, why does it involve pain with 
which it seems to have no necessary or intrinsic connexion 
—the mocking, the crown of thorns, the scourge, the cross? 
Granted that penitence may be vicarious, how can we talk of 
disciplinary pain, where the sin is another’s? Can we talk of 
the Sinless being disciplined or morally improved by suffering ? 
Can disciplinary pain mean pain which serves as discipline to 
another? And how can the pain of one serve as discipline to 
another? That it may move repentance I understand, but that 
is the view which Dr. Moberly regards as inadequate. 

The theory now under examination cannot, it would appear, 
be supported by any great weight of authority. But it is not 
new. Dr. Moberly’s thought seems in the main derived from 
McLeod Campbell’s earnest and thoughtful book, though he 
has sought to combine it with various inconsistent theories which 
that writer distinctly repudiates’. Something still more closely 
resembling Dr. Moberly’s theory appears to have been maintained 
by the Lutheran theologian Haring. And I will conclude my 
remarks upon it by quoting the words in which Ritschl deals 
with it: 

‘ According to Hiring, the point is that the imperfect repent- 
ance wrought by men is completed by an analogous work on 
Christ’s part. This does not imply that Christ Himself repented 
of sin; for as He had no personal experience or knowledge of 
sin, this work is not to be imputed to Him. But Haring thinks 
it may be assumed that Christ's consciousness in His vocation 
included the painful knowledge of the opposition of all sin to 
God, and thus realized the purpose of punishment, which sinners 
with all their sense of guilt do not perfectly realize. I admit in 
general that in Christ we have to count upon the purest and 
tenderest sense of the contrariety of sin to God ; but if such a 
value is to be put on that as is done by Haring, I expect Scripture 
proof to be adduced. I regard a construction which entirely 
dispenses with the latter as unreliable. It arouses a suspicion 
that the picture of Christ is being touched up at one’s own 
pleasure. . .. For we are responsible only for our own sin. It is 


* McLeod Campbell entirely gives up the idea of Substitution, and though he 
contends for a ‘ retrospective aspect’ practically merges it in the ‘ prospective.’ 
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therefore a mistaken tendency which gives rise to the requirement 
of the Pietists, for the sake of which Haring postulates that 
supplementary work of Christ. As the attribute of guilt cannot 
be proved to belong to original sin, it is a delusion to expect our 
own repentance to make itself responsible for sinasa whole. But 
if it cannot do that, we must not look for any supplement in 
Christ’s infinite grief for sin, which, being in any case different in 
kind from repentance, can in no way serve as a supplement 1.’ 


Only one more chapter of Dr. Moberly’s book remains which 
calls for anything like detailed examination for our present 
purpose; and that is the chapter headed ‘ Objective and Sub- 
jective. If the reader has followed the preceding line of 
criticism, he will have observed that wherever we have found 
Dr. Moberly’s analysis of the effect of Christ’s work in harmony 
with the requirements of common sense and ordinary morality, 
it is some subjective effect that is in question. Wherever we have 
found his theories difficult to understand, the examination of 
the reasons alleged for them has always ended either in re- 
solving them into some subjective effect—into the actual 
penitence, moral renewal, moral enlightenment, moral progress, 
due to that work—or in finding the real difficulties untouched. 
No illustration or analogy or argument has really tended to 
make any of the objective effects claimed for the death of Christ 
one whit more intelligible than before. That is especially so 
with regard to Dr. Moberly’s most peculiar and characteristic 
theory—that of vicarious penitence. That the suffering of the 
Innocent for the sins of the guilty should move a sinner to re- 
pentance and amendment, that is intelligible. That this suffering 
—call it penitence or not—should apart from such effects aid or 
facilitate a pardon not otherwise possible or justifiable, has been 
found to be wholly unintelligible. But Dr. Moberly is com- 
mitted by the orthodox tradition—I mean the tradition of 
modern orthodox theology, for conciliar authority is absent, 
patristic authority doubtful and conflicting, biblical authority 
susceptible of more than one interpretation—to assert an objective 
effect. And therefore we have a whole chapter headed ‘ Objective 


1 Justification and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. by Mackintosh and Macaulay, 
PP- 553-4- 
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and Subjective.’ We might have expected to receive from this 
chapter some enlightenment as to the way in which it is supposed 
that the vicarious penitence and the vicarious suffering can benefit 
us apart from their moral effects upon us. But we are disap- 
pointed. All that this argument for an ‘objective’ atonement 
comes to is the assertion (1) that the death and sufferings of 
Christ must have actually happened as facts of history before 
they could produce any effect on us, and (2) that this effect of 
the Atonement cannot be appropriated apart from the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and that that work postulates the historical 
life and death of Christ: ‘ Calvary is the condition precedent and 
enabling of Pentecost.’ But all this does nothing to support the 
kind of objective Atonement implied by Dr. Moberly’s previous 
theories, In this sense, who that believes in an atonement at all 
has ever denied its ‘objectivity’? We ought perhaps to notice 
that the subjective view is combated by the curious argument 
that the same effects might have resulted ‘from an erroneous 
belief in Calvary and the Ascension, as from a true one, if only 
the erroneous belief were sufficiently protected from every sus- 
picion of doubt.’ If we were to admit that they might, what 
then? Because God might have produced certain moral effects 
by causing the general belief in a lie, is that any reason for 
refusing the mode of redemption which He has actually provided 
for us, or for putting upon it an interpretation which Reason and 
Conscience repudiate? Really Dr. Moberly’s argument reminds 
one of Naaman’s ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?’ and some of 
the sermons against Scepticism and Rationalism which I have 
heard preached upon that text. 

Surely the means of Redemption provided by God would be 
no less precious because other means might conceivably have 
attained the same end. And after all has the idea of the truth- 
fulness of God no place in Dr. Moberly’s theology ? 


Throughout the book there appear to run two great con- 
fusions : 

i. The confusion between an effect produced upon the character 
of the sinner and an obliteration of sin or guilt which takes place 
independently of any such effect. 
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ii. The confusion between the retributive view of punishment 
and the disciplinary. 

In the first case, all the reasoning goes to establish the 
subjective view, while the objective is surreptitiously introduced 
into the conclusion. The conclusion seems to be arrived at by 
assuming that what commends and makes intelligible the first 
thesis will prove the second. In the second matter, the retributive 
view of punishment is explicitly rejected, though with the illogical 
reserve that when punishment fails to produce penitence, it then 
becomes retributive—a view which Dr. Moberly does not attempt 
to support by any argument whatever. Yet the whole of 
Dr. Moberly’s argument in support of his actual thesis assumes 
the retributive view. In short, whenever anything in the tradi- 
tional view is shocking to the Reason and the moral consciousness, 
it is repudiated while formally under discussion, but assumed more 
or less undisguisedly in the subsequent argument. 

Criticism is of no use unless it is honest and thorough-going, 
and therefore I have’not hesitated to express freely the difficulties 
which I have felt with portions of Dr. Moberly’s argument. 
I approached it with the sincere hope of finding in it much that 
I could admire and learn from. In a sense I have not been 
disappointed. For it would be possible for me by a cento from 
Dr. Moberly’s pages to express most of what I believe, and even 
to repudiate most of what I do not believe. There is hardly 
a passage or an idea to which I have objected, against which I 
could not adequately protest by some selection from Dr. Moberly’s 
own words. But Dr. Moberly’s mind, perhaps owing to the very 
breadth and catholicity of his sympathies, seems incapable of 
appreciating the fact that the gulf between fundamentally opposite 
and inconsistent modes of thought cannot be bridged over by 
a dexterous turn of phrase. His mind is subtle, but his subtlety 
sometimes reminds one that there are other kinds of subtlety 
besides that of the philosophical thinker. In the less controversial 
parts of his work there is undoubtedly much to admire, and the 
whole tone of his treatment is immensely in advance of that of 
some current theological textbooks. It is because they hoped 
more from it that it will disappoint many who would have been 
fully prepared to welcome a fresh treatment of the Atonement 
emanating from the school of which Dr. Moberly is a distinguished 
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representative. For the frankness with which I have spoken I 
believe I shall be readily pardoned by Dr. Moberly himself— 
more readily perhaps than by some of his followers. 

I may be asked what theory of the Atonement it is proposed 
to substitute for those which have been criticised. That is a 
question which it is quite beyond the compass of this article 
to answer. The general drift of the treatment which I desiderate 
has perhaps been sufficiently indicated by the agreement which 
I have ventured to express with large parts of Dr. Moberly’s 
work. An adequate modern treatment of the subject—at least 
an English treatment of it—is still much to be desired ; but, if 
I have felt it a duty to introduce a discordant note into the 
chorus of approbation with which the book has been received, 
it is largely because I fear it may draw away the attention 
of theological students from the writings from which they would 
be able to collect what seem to me more reasonable—I will 
venture to add, far more worthy and far more reverent—ideas 
about this great subject, from the writings of Maurice and 
Westcott and Llewelyn Davies, from the scholarly history of 
the subject by Nutcombe Oxenham, and above all from the 
profound and inspiring, if somewhat dry and technical, treatise 
of Albrecht Ritschl, which has recently been made available for 
English readers. It is a significant fact that it should be possible 
for an Oxford Professor of Theology to write an elaborate 
treatise upon the doctrine of the Atonement without so much 
as mentioning the name of Ritschl, or alluding to any of the 
characteristic ideas of a school which has coloured the whole 
theological thought of modern Germany. 


H. RASHDALL. 


ΑΝ EIRENICON FROM CULTURE?. 


Dr. PERCY GARDNER writes as a representative of culture. 
He has won his laurels in the field more particularly of Classical 
Archaeology, where he is well known as a scholar of much 
learning, cautious, patient and judicious in his habits of mind. 
He therefore approaches his subject rather from the scientific 
and research side of letters, but still distinctly from the side of 
letters. 

He also writes with a seriousness of tone that well befits the 
subject he has chosen. Although speaking as a layman and 
from the layman’s point of view, he has evidently a deep interest 
in religion. We may see in his book a real etrenicon. He is 
anxious to reconcile religion with the newer views of criticism 
and science. And amongst the many attempts that are made 
in that direction his own is distinguished by the earnestness of 
conviction which characterises it on both its sides. 

Dr. Gardner’s eirenicon is not one of those that are really 
attacks in disguise. He does not offer an olive-branch with 
a sword underneath it. And yet I am afraid that his eirenicon 
is not quite so complete as he himself supposes. It contains, as 
he is aware, a great deal of criticism. His general position is 
that it does not matter what were the historical facts so long 
as the ideas of religion are preserved. And therefore, in spite 
of the earnestness with which these ideas are enforced, the 
Christian reader must be prepared to have many things that 
are dear to him severely questioned. And the questioning is 
not always quite what might have been expected from a writer 
of Dr. Gardner’s attainments. 

He is a student of theology, and has read a good deal on 
certain lines. He speaks sympathetically and warmly enough 


1 A Historic View of the New Testament. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. (London, 
A. & 6. Black, 1901). 
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of some theologians; but they are all of the same kind. Out- 
side a particular group the theology of the present day seems 
to be much less familiar to him. I do not complain that his 
authorities are mainly German. The Germans are no doubt 
ahead of us both in thoroughness of criticism on many sides and, 
as he rightly remarks, in the whole domain of systematic thought. 
It is true also that he throws in as a make-weight Matthew 
Arnold and the Lucyclopaedia Biblica. Nor would I suggest 
that he has not read some at least of the newer productions of 
English theology. But he has strangely failed to catch its spirit. 
Only in that way,can I explain to myself many of the assertions 
that meet me in his pages. Such for instance as these: 

‘There is a general consensus among the mass of theologians 
that when Christian history and doctrine are concerned the 
ordinary canons of evidence lose their applicability—that the 
eyes must be accustomed to a non-natural light, and look at 
the literature and the history of the early Church as if it were 
something that stood quite by itself, and out of relation to all 
else going on in the world’ (p. 1). 

‘The Reformed Churches . .. have tried to find working com- 
promises, and usually they have succeeded. For example, they 
have condoned the inroads of science on the biblical account 
of creation; but historic science is commonly warned off the 
ground occupied by the New Testament’ (p. 21). 

To the best of my belief there is no solid foundation for either 
of these statements. 

‘ Of course a great many Christians will strongly object to the 
application of any such principles as these to New Testament 
history. They will maintain that the inspiration of the Gospels 
was such as to lead the authors not only into an appreciation 
of the character and the teaching of the Founder, but also into 
an exact knowledge of His career. But, in fact, the incon- 
sistencies which exist between the statements of the various 
Evangelists sufficiently prove their fallibility. “ But these incon- 
sistencies,” it will be replied, “may be reconciled.” It was in this 
fashion that our parents laboured to reconcile the six days of 
creation in Genesis with geologic fact, and Joshua’s command to 
sun and moon with astronomic fact, until in time they discovered 
that the purpose of the Scriptures was to communicate to us 
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not scientific fact but spiritual truth. In precisely the same 
way the scientific facts of history are not matters of revelation, 
but things which we must search out as best we are able’ (p. 73). 

I would not say that this description may not have been true 
some fifty years ago, but it seems rather superfluous and mis- 
leading now. 

‘ Although our preachers in church are seldom willing to allow 
that they do not fully understand the views of Paul, yet I fear 
that many of them would soon fail under cross-examination. 
Paul is unquestionably a very difficult writer: and perhaps one 
of the chief reasons of his difficulty is the reality of his inspira- 
tion’ (p. 217). 

I do not suppose that it often comes in the way of the preacher 
to say that he personally either does or does not ‘fully understand 
the views’ of St. Paul. But I imagine that if our preachers were 
cross-examined on the point they would one and all begin by 
frankly confessing that there was a great deal that they did not 
understand. 

It is not surprising that the Church of Rome comes off rather 
badly. 

‘The forgiveness of sins, which in the Roman Church is 
represented as the privilege of consecrated priests and a mira- 
culous act, appears by Jesus to have been represented as one of 
the constant and regular phenomena of spiritual life’ (p. 82). 

‘ What is yet stranger the doctrine of the mediatorial character 
of Christ was for ages and ages obscured by a thousand super- 
stitions, while saints of very doubtful lives, and human priests 
buried in superstition, acted in the Church the mediatorial part’ 
(p. 238). 

These, I am afraid, are pure and simple crudities, after the 
manner of Exeter Hall. The following is rather in the manner 
of Victoria Park: 

‘There are many ... who think that the spiritual life of man 
is a field which can be known only by ordained persons, or which 
must be mapped out by the authoritative decision of Churches’ 
(p. 102). 

For all his scholarship it must be confessed that Dr. Gardner’s 
hand is sometimes heavy. This applies even to the criticism of 
individuals. It does not strike us altogether pleasantly to read 
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at the outset of a course of ‘ Jowett Lectures’ that ‘ He (Jowett) 
handed on the task to a man of greater courage and greater 
literary skill, Matthew Arnold, &c. (p. 2). Though we may 
see perhaps what is meant, and though I would be the first to 
welcome the praise of Matthew Arnold, every one must feel that 
the epithets are not the right ones. Whatever his place in the 
history of English theology, the Master of Balliol certainly had 
no want either of courage or of literary skill. And again, I do 
not think it right to speak of another illustrious man (Browning) 
without any qualification as asserting ‘that evil and sin are 
delusive appearances, not realities’ (p. 225). 

The truth seems to be that Dr. Gardner’s style, though it has 
many merits, is seen at its best in broad effects. It is less 
successful in catching the finer shades and distinctions. But if, 
as Renan used to say, ‘ Truth lies in a nuance, the argument is 
sometimes rather seriously thrown out. 


It would not be fair to judge of the whole book by the little 
florilegium just given. Frankly speaking, I do not think that 
it always hits the happiest note possible. It assumes that theo- 
logians (i.e. the majority of English theologians) are much in 


need of instruction, and the instruction is imparted sometimes— 
of course not always—in a manner that is rather de haut en bas. 

And yet the book is of value, and of value really as an etrenicon. 
It belongs to a class that is becoming rather common at this 
moment. But it is distinguished from most members of the 
class by certain features that are, I conceive, really to its advan- 
tage, and that I would gladly embrace as points of substantial 
approximation. 

In the first place, I welcome the language that Dr. Gardner 
uses in regard to doctrine. 

‘There can be no question as to the growing impatience felt 
for doctrinal discussions among the English laity. It is a feeling 
which has suddenly arisen, and grown with such rapidity that 
it were madness longer to neglect it. We hear on all sides a 
repudiation of the recognised formulae, and a desire for a religion 
free from doctrine. Religion without doctrine would be unintelli- 
gent religion, which could not hold its own in the world of 
thought, but would be transient as emotions and untrustworthy 
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as sentiment. What is really wanted is not the expulsion of 
religious doctrine, but the formulation of a body of doctrine fitted 
to contain those ideas of religion which are vital among us, and 
to present them to the world in a form which shall be suited to 
modern ways of thought’ (p. 65 f.). 

‘I do not agree with those Christians—very numerous in our 
days—who hold that doctrine in religion is out of date, and life 
and character the sole tests of faith. This is an exaggeration of 
the truth. A priori metaphysical constructions, such as the more 
elaborate creeds or the Westminster Confession, are out of date. 
But for doctrine there still remains a place, though less exalted 
than of old, and functions which are important though more 
humble than our ancestors supposed. Doctrine cannot hope to 
comprise eternal truth in human words, but it can summarise in 
intelligible speech the experiences of the religious life’ (p. 265 f.). 

I do not in the least ignore the amount of difference which this 
last passage still leaves open; but it is a real gain to have so 
much as this admitted. The field of debate would be considerably 
narrowed if it were agreed that we are to have doctrine, and if the 
only question were to determine what is right doctrine. 

Still more important is the longer paragraph which I proceed 
to quote: 

‘There can be no question that the transfer of the theory of 
evolution, and of the survival of the fittest, from the domain 
of biological to that of social and historic science must needs not 
only add greatly to the dignity of history, but also make us look 
on the past with more appreciative and less coldly critical eyes. 
For if those theories be well founded it follows that no religious 
movement of the past can have been altogether wanting in justifica- 
tion; if it had not had some reason for success it could not have 
succeeded. And if there be any divine control of events, we are 
bound to regard it as at least probable that in the great majority 
of cases it was the good rather than the evil in the movement 
which won for it the victory. So doctrine accepted in the past 
by the Church [if accepted on grounds of experience rather than 
of logic] is almost sure to have in some way expressed the best 
mind of the Church, and tended towards progress. Instances of 
retrograde tendencies and of corrupting doctrines may of course 
be found ; but we shall be justified in considering them as the 
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exception, not the rule—the result of disease, not of normal 
growth. We may put away for ever the base and degrading 
view that past history is but a record of the faults and follies of 
mankind—that the history of the Church before the Reformation 
was nothing but a downward course’ (p. 263 f.). 

I shall have a word to say presently on the subject of the 
clause that I have enclosed in brackets. But in the meantime it 
seems to me that if we may take this passage in full earnest (and 
all Dr. Gardner writes may I conceive be so taken) its significance 
is quite fundamental. I could not wish for a better corrective for 
much that seems to me erroneous in criticism. 

And yet I am not sure that Dr. Gardner always remembers his 
own counsels. If he had, would he not have written rather 
differently, e.g. about miracles? The belief in miracles is surely 
one that God has permitted—we might even say, encouraged— 
on a very large scale. It must have a place in His eternal 
purposes. So that the problem is rather to find out what that 
place is than simply to discard it. If we were to grant all the 
critic says, should we be nearer to the divine plan? I am afraid 
we should be further from it. 

Another set of fundamental passages that I would very 
cordially welcome are those which have reference to divine 
revelation and inspiration. These passages also appear to me 
to contain very much the root of the matter. It is true that 
Dr. Gardner is feeling his way,as others of us may be feeling our 
way ; and I willingly confess that we have not yet reached the 
ultimate and wholly satisfactory expression. But I believe that 
Dr. Gardner is well on the way towards it. 

Take for instance the following : 

‘ The history of religion is the history of the gradual revelation 
to man of the divine will. This revelation I have elsewhere 
called the gradual penetration of societies by the divine ideas. 
And though the phrase divine ideas is in some degree misleading, 
as every such phrase must be, it is very useful. Only we must 
steadily bear in mind that these ideas are not intellectual con- 
cepts. They are manifestations of force, acting primarily on 
will and emotion, and only by degrees taking intellectual form, 
and embodying themselves in custom and art and organisation’ 
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There may be some question between us as to how far these 
‘divine ideas’ took shape in intellectual concepts; but that 
I regard as secondary. I understand Dr. Gardner to allow that 
at least ‘by degrees’ they take intellectual form. I should have 
thought that they did so almost from the first moment at which 
we can historically trace them. But that is a detail; and for the 
rest I should be content to accept Dr. Gardner’s language as 
it stands. 

Another mode of statement, perhaps slightly more explicit, 
occurs later. 

‘ The history of a religion, we have maintained, is the history 
of the gradual translation of divine impulses or ideas into human 
forms. First into ways of life and behaviour; then, on the 
intellectual side, into history and prophecy and doctrine; then 
into organisation and ceremony and art’ (p. 70). 

Perhaps I ought again to reserve the question of sequence; 
but in the main I should be agreed. 

And my agreement perhaps goes further than Dr. Gardner 
would expect. For instance, it would I think quite include the 
following : 

‘As regards the Christian history in particular, it is to be 
observed that divine impulse and inspiration in those who wrote 
it by no means lifts them above error. This indeed is made 
obvious enough when we observe that various inspired writers 
sometimes give inconsistent accounts of the same events. Inspira- 
tion acts primarily on the will, but it also has a wonderfully 
illuminating power on the intellect. This illumination, however, 
does not extend to the revelation of fact. No inspiration of 
which any trace is to be found in history communicates to the 
inspired man an infallible knowledge either of physical law or of 
historic event. The search for what is matter of physical science 
has to be pursued by our ordinary faculties according to rigid 
method, and is not made easy by religious illumination. The 
same principle holds in regard to historic fact. Inspiration does 
lead men frequently to brilliant insight into the character and 
the motives of great religious teachers of past times, but it can 
never furnish us with trustworthy details as to particular events 
of their lives. For these we must go to testimony and document 
and the canons of historic probability ’ (p. 72). 
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It is, I suppose, very much a discovery of the last generation 
that inspiration does not involve infallibility in the record of fact, 
and that it is quite compatible with evolution in the growth of 
doctrine. But these are truths that most theological students 
have succeeded in assimilating. 

I have no wish to contest the ground with Dr. Gardner here. 
Neither should I be careful to argue with him on the subject of 
the Canon. I too do not believe in an absolutely hard and fast 
line surrounding a certain group of books and isolating it com- 
pletely from all others. The metaphor Dr. Gardner is fond of 
using, of a mountain-chain with high and highest peaks, seems to 
me to describe the facts very well. 

Among the corollaries which Dr. Gardner draws from his view 
of revelation is one that I believe has a great deal of truth. 

‘Instead of dwelling on nice metaphysical distinctions of 
substance and personality, which have to us lost their meaning 
and attraction, the modern theologian will try to ascertain 
through observation aided by history what is the actual nature 
of divine revelation to man, and how it uses the medium of 
humanity. In my opinion investigations of this kind are quite 
as likely to be destructive of the less as of the more orthodox 
systems of Christology which have prevailed in the past—as 
likely to put out of court many rationalist and theistic views 
as the Athanasian Creed itself’ (p. 269). 

Another line of tendency on which many of us will be glad to 
see in Dr. Gardner an ally is in his insistence upon the social] side 
of Christianity. 

‘As the growth of historic knowledge and the acceptance of 
evolution in religion is setting aside the shallow rationalism 
which marked the eighteenth century, so social feeling among 
men is laying the axe to the root of the mere individualism 
which has in recent times been a constantly increasing danger 
among us. Socialism, alike in thought and in action, has gained 
much ground. It has become impossible to think of a man as 
an isolated being, without relation to the stock from which he 
springs and the human beings to whom on every side he is 
closely related. The community no less than the individual has to 
be considered as an unity, with history, with purposes, with ideals. 

‘It is not strange, in view of this trend of feeling, to find that 
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the most prominent place in the Ritschlian theology is taken not 
by the conception of the spiritual life in individuals, but by that 
of the Kingdom of God. It is not the individual so much as the 
society or community which is the recipient of divine inspiration, 
The object of God’s love is not men taken one by one, but 
humanity as organised in the Kingdom of God through love. It 
may be that in this matter Ritschl goes too far, for after all it is 
only in the consciousness of individuals that divine inspiration 
can be realised ; religious utterance must come from individuals ; 
and the will of individuals must lead society in the right way’ 
(p. 270 ἢ). 


I am really almost ashamed to have quoted from Dr. Gardner 
so freely ; but I much prefer to use his language rather than my 
own. I desire to appeal to him as a wholly independent witness. 
On all the points on which I have hitherto touched I can truly 
say that we are both travelling the same road. I value such 
affirmations as these not only for their own sake but also for 
the quarter from which they come. I should be in hopes that 
they would meet with a wider acceptance than I could myself 
gain for them. 

But our agreement is still far from being exhausted. I have 
quoted instances in which Dr. Gardner comes out more than 
half-way to meet me; and he will naturally expect that I should 
show some willingness to meet him. This I am glad to be able 
to do. The question in my mind is to which of several passages 
I should turn in order to show this willingness. 

Towards the end of his lectures Dr. Gardner draws together 
three suggestions which he submits ‘to the judgement of those 
who are responsible for our religious teaching.’ The suggestions 
are these: 

‘First: Belief in the continuity and inspiration of history must 
needs clear and exalt our views of the history of the Christian 
Church, which must be taken as a whole. 

‘Second: Proper appreciation of the function of the will in 
active and religious life must have a direct effect on doctrine. 

‘Third : The growing habit of regarding society as an organism 
rather than a mere congeries of individuals must tend to revive 
the Founder’s teaching as to the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 262). 
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It costs me nothing at all to endorse all these suggestions. 
I am sure that there are many besides myself who would feel 
that they expressed—and neatly and concisely expressed— 
conclusions towards which they were themselves working. If 
the adoption of these suggestions is calculated to bring us any 
nearer together, their end has been already attained. 

Nor again would it cost me much to state in a form that 
I could accept the four propositions singled out by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward as common to the teaching of Cardinal Newman and the 
late Professor Auguste Sabatier (see p. 267). The article in the 
Fortnightly Review for May 1901, to which Dr. Gardner refers, 
is extremely interesting and instructive, and I would join in 
commending it to my readers. 

But it may perhaps be most profitable for me to say a word 
on what Dr. Gardner describes as, 

‘The two great teachings of modern liberal theology: the 
relative or practical character of doctrine, and its gradual evolution 
in the history of the Church—two views of which the former 
stands at the basis of doctrinal construction, the second at the 
basis of religious history as understood in our times. No claim 
of absolute truth can be made on these lines for any doctrinal 
statements: they are the outcome of the observation of religious 
feeling, and must not be confounded with mere statements of the 
speculative intelligence’ (p. 254). 

Here too there is a great deal in which I can agree. I agree 
that doctrine is relative, and that it is practical; I agree that 
it has been gradually evolved in the history of the Church. 
I should, however, perhaps differ a little in the statement of what 
I meant by each of these propositions ; and I should differ rather 
more in the inferences which I drew from them. 

It may be well to take the points one by one. 

I certainly believe that doctrine is relative. It is relative in 
two ways, at once to the age in which the doctrine itself is 
formulated and to the truths which it aims at expressing. 

All human knowledge is relative. In this respect Christian 
doctrine is no exception, neither is it in any way peculiar. 
All human knowledge is conditioned by the faculties of 
man by which it is apprehended; and most human know- 
ledge, outside mathematics and some forms of physical science, 
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varies more or less from age to age in the terms in which it is 
stated. 

It is also quite true that in the successive statements of 
doctrine, as of other kinds of knowledge, there is a gradual 
evolution. It took several centuries before the leading points 
of doctrine could be stated in a way that was in any sense final ; 
and even that degree of finality was relative. The beliefs of 
a Christian as such must needs from age to age be adjusted to 
the whole body of his beliefs. I am aware that Dr. Gardner 
himself is aiming at such a readjustment. I suppose that I too, 
and those who think more with me, are aiming at the same 
thing. The main difference between us would be as to the 
amount of stress that we should be prepared to lay upon ‘con- 
tinuity.’ I am glad to see that Dr. Gardner recognises continuity 
as far as he does. I am only not quite sure whether he gives 
full effect to it. In some respects his teaching seems to me to be 
rather discontinuous. At the same time I allow that readjust- 
ments of doctrine must be made by means of experiments. I take 
Dr. Gardner’s book as an experiment; and I must not quarrel 
with it because it goes further than I should be prepared to go 
myself. 

It would not be easy to use stronger language than Cardinal 
Newman used as to the imperfection and inadequacy of human 
statements of doctrine. I am tempted to ask Dr. Gardner if, 
under that head, he is not satisfied. In any case I cannot think 
that the difference between us in this respect can be beyond the 
possibility of reconciliation. 

Of course Cardinal Newman employed his theory of develop- 
ment to justify the whole fabric of Roman doctrine as it stands. 
But it is possible to believe in development and to believe in 
continuity without taking quite so optimistic a view of one par- 
ticular line of development. The fact that the Roman system 
has evoked such strenuous protests and at the present moment 
stands in antagonism to so much that most of us are compelled 
to think true, must needs cast grave doubts on its validity. It 
can hardly be that any Christian body has hit upon a perfect 
formulation of its beliefs. All our systems are more or less 
‘broken lights.’ We can only strive to make them approximate 
nearer to reality. But we are more, and not less, likely to succeed 
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in the attempt by using our utmost endeavour to keep in touch 
with that which has gone before. 

But the epithet that is most important for Dr. Gardner’s 
purpose is ‘practical.’ He insists that doctrine is ‘relative or 
practical.’ By the two terms together he intends to describe 
the most distinctive feature of his book. 

If Dr. Gardner were asked what he himself regards as most 
characteristic and valuable in his own constructive effort I do 
not doubt that he would point to his attempt to harmonise 
Christian belief with the newer psychology, and in particular to 
do justice to the part played by the will in the life of man. He 
claims kinship with Professor A. Sabatier in France, Professor 
Lipsius of Jena in Germany, and Professor William James of 
Harvard in America. From the last-named writer he quotes two 
striking passages which supply the philosophical basis of the 
whole volume. It is worth while to give these passages in full, 
as more than anything else they will help to place us at the 
centre of the position. 

‘The willing department of our nature dominates both the 
conceiving department and the feeling department.’ ‘I am sure 
I am not wrong in stating this result as one of the fundamental 
conclusions to which the entire drift of modern physiological 
investigation sweeps us. If asked what great contribution 
physiology has made to psychology of late years, I am sure 
every competent authority will reply that her influence has in 
no way been so weighty as in the copious illustration, verification, 
and consolidation of this broad general point of view.’ 

Again : 

‘The mind is a transformer of the world of our impressions 
into a totally different world—the world of our conception ; and 
the transformation is effected in the interests of our volitional 
nature, and for no other purpose whatever. Destroy the volitional 
nature, the definite subjective purposes, preferences, fondnesses 
for certain effects, forms, orders, and not the slightest motive 
would remain for the brute order of our experience to be re- 
modelled at all. But as we have the elaborate volitional con- 
stitution we do have, the remodelling must be effected; there 
is no escape. The world’s contents are given to each of us in 
an order so foreign to our subjective interests that we can hardly 
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by an effort of the imagination picture to ourselves what it is 
like. We have to break that order altogether, and by picking 
out from it the items which concern us, and connecting them 
with others far away, which we say “ belong” with them, we are 
able to make out definite threads of sequence and tendency, to 
foresee particular liabilities and get ready for them, and to enjoy 
simplicity and harmony in the place of what was chaos’ (p. 37 ff.: 
the quotations are from The Will to Believe, pp. 114, 117). 

This vigorous statement is evidently on the direct line of 
descent from Kant, with his distinction between the Theoretic 
and the Practical Reason. It is a development of the doctrine 
of the Practical Reason in the form of psychological analysis. 
But it should not be forgotten that in the application of this 
doctrine to religion the theologians preceded the philosophers. 

When Dr. Gardner brought out his work E-xploratio Evangelica 
it was pronounced by several critics to be ‘Ritschlian.’ Dr. Gardner 
now explains (p. 258) that when it was written he had not read 
Ritschl. None the less it is highly probable that the influence 
of Ritschl, conveyed as it were underground, was really at work 
in it. We are familiar with the phenomenon of the same ideas 
appearing in different places at the same time; but Ritschl’s 
views had been so long before the world and had taken so strong 
a hold in Germany that they had undoubtedly filtered through 
into English thought before he came to be much mentioned by 
name. And although Dr.Gardner speaks somewhat disparagingly 
of Ritsch], I am unable to see that his own position marks any 
real advance or improvement upon his predecessor’s. 

Neither in his case nor in Sabatier’s does it seem to me that 
the real relations of the will and the emotions to thought in 
religion have been worked out to any degree of maturity. 
Dr. Gardner’s language in particular seems to be uncertain and 
᾿ hesitating. He wants to make the processes of emotion and 
volition more independent of thought than it is really possible to 
make them. He repeatedly speaks of religious experience as 
though it were the dasis of doctrine, whereas experience must 
surely be experience of something that can hardly take tangible 
shape otherwise than in the form of doctrine. 

Experience does not originate but must needs be originated. 
Emotion does not generate itself, or project itself vaguely into 
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space. It must have an object. In other words it must set 
before itself the conception of an object. And that conception 
must be capable of analysis. It may be described as right or 
wrong. And it must be possible to test and correct it, so as to 
make it more right and less wrong. If it is to be the ground of 
experience and emotion, it must be such as to excite wholesome 
experience and worthy emotion. It must harmonise with the 
best conceptions man can frame as to his own place in the world 
and the duties that flow therefrom. 

I gladly allow that experience plays a most important part in 
verifying the processes of the mind. I am quite ready to believe 
that will and emotion enter in at a very early stage in those 
processes and exercise a formative influence upon them. Bacon 
was right in saying that the human mind does not give a 
‘dry light’; at least the departments in which it does are 
extremely few. 

The ultimate beginnings of religious belief are indeed matter 
for speculation, and for very delicate and subtle speculation. To 
assign the exact place in them to will and mind and feeling is 
difficult enough. It is a question if we can account for the 
processes merely by such creative activities as man possesses 
in himself. I am far more inclined to agree with Dr. Gardner in 
postulating a divine energy as at work from the first, dominating 
and shaping the whole process at every stage. 

But whatever may be the case as to the beginnings of religion, 
Christianity at least is definitely historical The Christian 
emotions all have their roots in certain historical events; and 
as without those events they would never have come into 
existence, so also it is not at all likely that they can be main- 
tained without reference to them. From the days of the primitive 
Church onwards we can see that the minds of Christians have 
been full of one great presupposition. Remove that presupposi- 
tion and the rest falls to the ground. 

Christian doctrine is really the working out in detail of what is 
contained implicitly in that presupposition. Ritschl I believe did 
an excellent work in vindicating for Christian experience its 
pre-eminent share in determining the character of Christian 
doctrine. But the experience must have a ground ; the emotions 
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effectively the heart and mind, it must do so through the medium 
of concepts framed as other concepts are framed, i.e. in words 
expressive of ideas which the mind does all it can to make 
conformable to their object. 

The weakness of Dr. Gardner’s position comes out when he has 
to speak of the conception of the Person of Christ (pp. 99-102). 
He professes himself unable to reach any adequate view of this 
by the method of historical and critical inquiry, and he rests, so 
far as we can see, contentedly in his ignorance. He notes on 
p- 100 a number of facts that appear to have a strong claim to 
consideration, and yet he treats them as if they did not exist. 
He has no theory, and he is satisfied to be without one. He 
simply, as the French would say, ‘passes on to the order of the 
day,’ leaving the problem unsolved behind him. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast to the way in which 
the early Church approached this subject. Dr. Gardner admits 
that to Christians of all ages the conception of Christ Himself 
has been the centre of their beliefs. ‘The person of the Master 
is to His followers, to the Church, of incomparably greater 
interest than His teaching. Christianity is at bottom not the 
perpetuation of a school, but the continuation of a life. It is 
what Jesus was, not what He taught, that has been the salvation 
of the world’ (p. 99). In one breath we are told this, and in 
the next we are told that the historical data are insufficient 
to determine what Jesus was. This is the impotent conclusion 
of the whole matter. 

Surely the ordinary Christian of to-day is far nearer to the 
mind of those who held actual converse with the Lord. Yet 
if we are to lay stress on religious experience, where could we 
find a religious experience more valuable, nay more crucial, than 
theirs ἢ 

I would say, By all means let us revise our analysis of that 
experience. Let us try to define more exactly in what it consists 
and what it implies. But do not let us suppose that we can 
have the fruits of Christianity without having its root. It was 
historical Christianity, as we know it, that conquered the world. 
But what sort of guarantee have we that the vague Agnosticism 
which it is proposed to substitute would ever have conquered it? 
It seems to me that Dr. Gardner has equally failed to explain 
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the triumphs of Christianity in the past and to plant it on a firm 
foundation for the future. 


I do not feel it incumbent upon me to follow all through his 
treatment of the different parts of the New Testament. It is 
very much what we might expect. I see many summary verdicts 
to which I should demur; but they have been made before, and 
are sure to be made again. 

There are however just two points on which it may be worth 
while to make some comment: what is said about the Fourth 
Gospel, and the place in Christian history assigned to St. Paul. 

Dr. Gardner adopts the more moderate view as to the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, much as it is stated by Harnack 
(p. 182). He believes that the author may have been a disciple 
of John, the son of Zebedee, and that it contains a tradition which 
may have come from him (pp. 183 f., 195). 

I have been struck by more than one reference to the narrative 
of the Fourth Gospel with the view expressed in which I should 
cordially concur. Indeed these references seem to imply a more 
healthy historical sense than we often find. 

Thus Dr. Gardner quotes the verses, John vii 41, 42: ‘Some 
said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the 
Scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed of David, and 
from Bethlehem, the village where David was? So there arose 
a division in the multitude. He adds, ‘ These words take us 
into the heart of the controversies of the first century’ (p. 123). 
I emphasise this remark because I believe it to be so exceedingly 
true. Not that it would follow even here that the author is 
necessarily reproducing the exact words that were spoken. It 
would be a strained inference to suppose that he remembered 
them exactly after the lapse perhaps of some fifty to sixty years. 
But in any case I do not hesitate to say that both these words 
and much of the context give us a vivid glimpse, faithfully 
preserved, of actual life. 

To the same effect is another reference on p. 183. ‘In some 
passages—that which records the events of the last supper, for 
example—his sources of information seem to be more accurate 
than those of the Synoptists. And the mention of people and 
places sometimes seems to show precise local knowledge, as when 
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he speaks of “ Aenon near to Salim,” and when he records the 
events by the pool of Bethesda, and the doings of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus ’ (p. 183). 

I would invite Dr. Gardner seriously to consider whether 
touches like these—and they might be easily multiplied—are 
really consistent with the hypothesis of transmission, however 
good, at second-hand. Those who accept such a theory as 
Harnack’s think they have done all that is required of them 
when they have allowed that certain details in the tradition have 
the appearance of truth, and when they infer that these details 
may have come actually from St. John. 

But I would ask, Are these details on closer inspection such as 
would be preserved even by the best tradition that is not that 
of an eye-witness? I should greatly doubt whether even a modern 
narrator would reproduce so faithfully a scene far removed from 
himself both in place and time. And my doubt rises to positive 
scepticism when I am asked to believe this of an ancient narrator. 
The moderns are in the habit of transferring themselves to past 
times and of seeking to catch not only the salient facts but also 
the atmosphere, so to speak, by which they were surrounded—the 
little minute touches which go to complete the picture. But 
the ancients had not yet really begun to make the effort 
to do this. I infer for myself, and I am not without hope that 
historically-minded critics will agree with me, that the details of 
which I have been speaking come directly from an eye-witness, 
and from no one else. 

I am not in the least shaken in this inference by the observa- 
tions which Dr. Gardner has made as to the discourses in the 
Gospel. I can accept, and most English theologians would 
accept, the greater part of what he says in regard to these 
discourses, We are ready to grant that the writer of the Gospel 
has exercised (unconsciously) a considerable shaping influence 
upon them. But we should altogether deny that this shaping 
influence is in the least degree inconsistent with their being the 
work of an Apostle. Rather, we think, it is just an Apostle— 
and we might add, a leading Apostle—who would be most likely 
to exert such an influence. The Fourth Gospel is in any case 
the work of a great mind; it is such a Gospel as we might none 
had (e.g.) from St. Paul. 
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I hardly need stay to point out the little exaggerations! and 
illicit processes that have found their way into this, as into most 
parts of Dr. Gardner's book. But I must just note in passing that 
he has—quite naturally and pardonably—ascribed to the doctrine 
of the Logos, and to St. John’s teaching generally, a more 
Hellenic and intellectual character than it really possesses. 

If Plato really stands, as perhaps he does, at the head of the 
line which ends in the Johannean doctrine of the Logos, the line 
is a very long one, and there has been much modification by the 
way. The theologian is aware that when St. John speaks of 
‘knowing’ and of ‘truth,’ the meaning that he puts into those 
words is more than half moral. 

St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is very little Hellenic; and 
the critics are probably right in saying that the Apologists of the 
second century have gone too far in identifying his doctrine 
with that of the philosophers. Still I would fain believe, and 
do believe, that what Dr. Gardner justly calls the ‘remarkable 
passage’ quoted from Justin Martyr on p. 198 f., and others like 
it, are really borne out by, and really breathe the fundamental 
spirit of, the Gospel. 


The other point on which I desire to make a last comment is 
the construction put upon the evolution of Christian doctrine in 
the first century. 

Dr. Gardner believes that the three main factors in this evolu- 
tion are St. Paul, the author of the Fourth Gospel, and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He repeatedly writes—and he 
is of course not alone in writing—as though the great innovator 
or initiator were St. Paul, and then the Auctor ad Hebraeos and 
the Fourth Evangelist developed hints thrown out by him. In this 
way we arrive at the more transcendent parts of the Christian 
creed. 

It would be wrong to blame Dr. Gardner for doing what 
theologians and critics generally have been in the habit of doing. 

e.g. on p. 194, Dr. Gardner seems to have forgotten that it is St. John who 
writes, ‘Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in no wise believe’ (iv 48); and 
he also seems to have forgotten that the Synoptists wrote, ‘Woe unto thee 
Chorazin! woe unto thee Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in 


Tyre and Sidon which were done in you, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes’ (Matt. xi 21; Luke x 13). 
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It has long been the custom to map out the New Testament into 
a number of Lehrbegriffe or systems of doctrine, Pauline, Sub- 
or Deutero-Pauline, Petrine, Johannean ; to give elaborate analyses 
of each of these, but to leave the whole of which they are the 
parts, the ‘common Christianity’ which they go to form, to take 
care of itself; and least of all to trouble about the Christianity 
of the rank and file as distinct from that of the leaders. 

Only of late is it beginning to be seen that this is a mistaken 
procedure. The consciousness of this mistake has been spreading 
in this country as well as in Germany ; but it finds, perhaps, the 
clearest and most forcible expression in a monograph by one of 
the free lances of New Testament criticism, Professor Wrede of 
Breslau, Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sogenannten neutest. 
Theologie (Gottingen, 1897). 

Dr. Gardner’s position is based upon the older view ; but it is 
not difficult to show that it is really untenable. It begins by 
ascribing to St. Paul an extent and degree of influence that he 
had not and could not have. 

The author of the Acts has often been accused of softening 
down the differences between parties in the Church, but never, 
I think, of overstating them. Yet this is one of his pictures: 
‘ And the day following Paul went in with us unto James; and 
all the elders were present. And when he had saluted them, he 
rehearsed one by one the things which God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by his ministry. And they, when they heard it, 
glorified God ; and they said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands there are among the Jews of them which have 
believed ; and they are all zealous for the law: and they have 
been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not 
to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the customs. 
What is it, therefore? they will certainly hear that thou art 
come. Do therefore this that we say to thee,’ &c. (Acts xxi 
18-23). 

This is the kind of circle which we are to suppose bowed its 
neck to the yoke and meekly accepted all that was most charac- 
teristic in St. Paul’s teaching. 

Tam afraid we know too much of its real relations to St. Paul 
to believe that this can have been the case. We are allowed to 
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see too much of the sharp controversies which divided them, 
But if we can see where those controversies were hottest, we can 
also see how far they spread and what lay outside them. What 
lay outside them was the real ‘common Christianity. We can 
infer with some strictness what that common Christianity in- 
cluded. It certainly included the belief that ‘ Jesus is the Lord,’ 
that ‘ Jesus is the Christ,’ that ‘ Jesus is the Son of God,’ that He’ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures. It included the 
active work of the Holy Spirit. 

I grant that St. Paul worked out those beliefs in ways of his 
own ; but he added nothing to their essential content. 

If we are to learn what was really the common Christianity 
underlying all the different schools and tendencies of the 
Apostolic age, we must set about the task rather differently 
from the way in which most critics have approached it. 

It is natural enough for the critic to assume, when he sees an 
idea or a doctrine for the first time, that it did not exist before. 
He at least regards it as dating its existence from the writer in 
whom he first finds it. In this way many things are set down to 
St. Paul and St. John and writers like the Auctor ad Hebraeos 
which it is more than probable did not owe their origin to 
them. 

The real problem which lies before criticism at the present 
moment is not merely to tabulate and label such points as these, 
but to discover what lies behind them. I suspect that we shall 
find that more than we suppose runs up really to the teaching of 
our Lord Himself. The critics are so much in the habit of 
taking the Synoptic Gospels as the full and sufficient measure 
of that teaching, that they fail to appreciate their limitations. 
They fail to see where the hints given in these Gospels stop 
short of the reality; and then they go on to refer to disciples 
much that probably had its roots behind or beneath them in the 
teaching of the Master. 

For instance, in Dr. Gardner's book, it is assumed that 
St. John’s parable of the vine and the branches is merely 
a variant of the Pauline parable of the body and the members 
(p. 193). If St. John speaks of Christ as the Way it is because 
the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of Him as dedicating for us 
“a new and living way’ (ibid.). The ideas of Christ as Sacrifice 
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(Ρ. 235) and Christ as Mediator (p. 237) are referred to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Christian baptism probably did not 
begin till after the Crucifixion (p. 190). The mystic doctrine 
of Baptism and the higher view of the Lord’s Supper are due 
to St. Paul (p. 230). 

Such assumptions as these are difficult to deal with. We can- 
not directly disprove them; we can only place by the side of 
them another alternative hypothesis, which must be tested upon 
a broad scale by a constructive view of the whole course of 
development in the Apostolic age. 

It is not however upon the details of criticism that Dr. Gardner’s 
book appeals to us. I doubt if he has added anything very sub- 
stantial to the theories current among writers of his school. He 
for the most part assumes these as not needing proof, and rarely 
seems to contemplate the possibility that a passage or an incident 
may be interpreted in any other way. Sometimes, as con- 
spicuously on p. 221 f. (with the phrase ‘as he had already 
rejected the appeal to miracle’ on p. 2271), his treatment is so 
one-sided as to amount to special pleading. And, as I have 
hinted, there are a good many general statements that seem to 
me very imperfectly to correspond with the facts. 

In all this we scarcely recognise the circumspect investigator 
of Hellenic antiquities. The value of the book, however, consists 
not in its criticism, but in the warmth and seriousness with which 
it is written, in the interest which it shows in religious experience, 
and most of all I believe in the sincerity of its acceptance of a 
continuous divine purpose running through the whole history of 
the human race. Where these conditions exist, a better under- 
standing ought not to be far away. 


W. SANDAY. 


1 Let the reader confront these pages with the very plain and direct language of 
2 Cor. xii 12, Rom. xv 18; and let him remember that ‘spiritual gifts’ included 
χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων and ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων (1 Cor. xii 9 f.). 
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THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN UPON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


In 1844 Dr. J. A. Cramer published his transcript of the MS known 
as cciv in the Coislin Collection of the French National Library in 
Paris. This MS contains a Catena of quotations from patristic 
commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, including that to the 
Ephesians. 

It has long been known (cf. Dr. Westcott’s article ‘Origen’ in 
Smith’s D. C. B.) that many fragments of the Commentary of Origen 
were to be found here, but for various reasons they have been suffered 
to lie in obscurity, and have not yet been incorporated into any of the 
complete editions of Origen. 

The following text is now published in order that a more accurate 
copy of the MS may be available than that given by Cramer, and that 
the quotations from Origen may be disentangled from the fragments 
of Chrysostom Theodoret and Severian, with which they are often 
almost indistinguishably mingled, and presented in a separate form. 
No attention is called to such variations from Cramer’s text as are 
merely due to correct transcription of the MS. Cramer is entitled to 
very real gratitude for bringing the Catena to public notice: but his 
edition is extraordinarily inaccurate—how inaccurate only those can 
fully realise who have compared it with the original. 

There is a very intimate relation between the Commentaries upon 
the Epistle to the Ephesians of Origen and St. Jerome. The latter 
freely acknowledges his debt ; ‘illud quoque in praefatione commoneo, 
ut sciatis Origenem tria uolumina in hanc epistolam conscripsisse, quem 
et nos ex parte sequuti sumus’ (Ofera, ed. Vallarsi, Tom. vii, 
pars i, pp. 543, 4). We are thus furnished with a very useful test 
for determining the limits and authenticity of many of the quotations 
which the Catena ascribes to Origen. Jerome translates occasionally 
an entire passage, but his normal method is to give a free reproduction 
of the Greek original. Although we are thus able to trace much of 
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his work to its source, there can be little doubt that Origen’s assistance 
has been drawn upon to a far greater extent than we are able definitely 
to show. 

It would occupy too much space to print the text of Jerome’s 
version, where it corresponds with Origen, but references have been 
given to Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome (Verona, 1737). It is probable 
that, by careful comparison, something can still be done to correct the 
text of Origen given below. 

The MS belongs to the eleventh century, and is well written and 
well preserved. A grateful acknowledgement is due to the Trustees 
of the Hort Fund, who facilitated a second collation. My thanks are 
also due to Dr. Swete, Dr. Armitage Robinson, Mr. Turner, and 
Mr. Webb of Magdalen College, Oxford, for various suggestions and 
emendations of the text. 

With regard to the form given to the text, a new chapter division has 
been marked, as a rule, each time that the catena mentions the name of 
Origen, i. 6. at the commencement of every quotation or continuous series 
of quotations from his Commentary : the paragraph divisions have been 
arranged simply according to the natural breaks in the sense. For the 
further convenience of the reader clarendon type has been employed 
to mark the words on which Origen is commenting, and uncial type for 
other Biblical quotations or allusions: under both heads it has seemed 
best to include in the special type such words as are in substance part 


of the text commented on or alluded to, even though the actual form or 
termination of noun or verb, as the case may be, in the Biblical text is 
not retained by Origen. The text of the lemmata at the head of the 
chapters is given within square brackets in those cases where it is not 
part of the catena quotation from Origen himself. References are given 
in the margin to the pages of Cramer. 


THE TEXT: EPH. i 1-14. 


§ 
Eph. i 1 [Παῦλος ἀπόστολος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ διὰ θελήματος Θεοῦ.] 
[ἀκούσωμεν τί καὶ Ὠριγένης φησὶ περὶ τούτου] 

εἰ ἡ διὰ πρόθεσις τὸ ὑπηρετικὸν ἐμφαίνει (ὥσπερ ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἐξητάσαμεν 
διηγούμενοι τὸ πάντα Ai αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, τιθέντες καὶ τὰς φαινομένας ἡμῖν εἰς 
τοῦτο is), ζητητέον πῶς ἀπόστολός ἐστι Παῦλος Χριστοῦ Ἰησοῦ 

5 οὐκ ἐκ θελήματος Θεοῦ ἀλλὰ διὰ θελήματος Θεοῦ. 
13. Jo.i3 
I 2-18: Jerome (ed. Vallarsi vii) 543, 544 
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ὁ μὲν οὖν τις ἐρεῖ, μὴ πάνυ ἀκριβοῦν πανταχοῦ τὸν Παῦλον τὰ τῶν 
προθέσεων ἰδιώματα, ὅπερ αὐτὸν ποιεῖν καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων σημαινομένων. ἄλλος 
δέ, διαφορὰν εἰδὼς τοῦ “ διὰ Θεοῦ᾽ καὶ τοῦ διὰ θελήματος Θεοῦ, ἐρεῖ ὅτι 
ἄτοπον ἂν ἦν εἰ ἐγέγραπτο Παῦλος ἀπόστολος Χριστοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ διὰ Θεοῦ" 
εἰ δὲ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ Θεοῦ ὑπηρετικόν ἐστιν, ἡγουμένου ὄντος αὐτοῦ τοῦ το 
χρωμένου αὐτῷ, οὐκ ἂν εἴη τοῦτο ἄλογον. 

ἐπιστήσεις δὲ καὶ περὶ τοῦ θελήματος τοῦ Θεοῦ εἰ δύναται τάσσεσθαι ἐπὶ 
Χριστοῦ: ἵν᾿ ὥσπερ ἐστὶ Θεοῦ dynamic καὶ Θεοῦ codia, οὕτως ἦ καὶ θέλημα 
αὐτοῦ, Θεοῦ ὑπόστασιν ἔχον αὐτόν" ἐὰν δέ τινι ἀπεμφαῖνον φαίνηται οὐσιῶσθαι 
λέγειν τὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ θέλημα, ἐπιστησάτω εἰ μὴ ἡ δοκοῦσα ἀπέμφασις 18 
παραπλήσιός ἐστι καὶ ἐπὶ λγνάμεως Θεοῦ καὶ copiac Θεοῦ καὶ λόγογ Θεοῦ, καὶ 
ἀληθείδς καὶ Anactacewc καὶ ὁδοῦ παραπλήσιος γάρ μοι δοκεῖ τυγχάνειν 
περὶ πάντων τούτων, ὡς οὐσιωμένων ἐν τῷ μονογενεῖ Λόγῳ. 

δ IL. 
Eph. i τ ὁ [τοῖς ἁγίοις τοῖς οὖσιν καὶ πιστοῖς ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ.] 
[Ὠριγένης δέ φησι] 102 

ἐπὶ μόνων "Edeciwv εὕρομεν κείμενον τὸ τοῖς ἁγίοις τοῖς οὖσι καὶ ζητοῦ- 
μεν, εἰ μὴ παρέλκει προσκείμενον T(G) τοῖς ἁγίοις (7d) τοῖς οὖσι, τί δύναται 
σημαίνειν. ὅρα οὖν εἰ μὴ ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ᾿ξόδῳ ὄνομά φησιν ἑαυτοῦ ὃ 
χρηματίζων Μωσεῖ τὸ (6) ὦν, οὕτως οἱ μετέχοντες τοῦ ὄντος γίνονται ὄντες, 5 
καλούμενοι οἱονεὶ ἐκ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι εἰς τὸ εἶναι᾽ ἐξελέξατο γὰρ ὁ Θεὸς τὰ 
μὴ Onta, φησὶν ὃ αὐτὸς Παῦλος, ina τὰ ὄντὰ κἀτάργήοη. καὶ ζητήσει τις, πῶς 
τὰ ὄντα καταργεῖ" ἀλλὰ ἀκούζω)μεν ἐπιφέροντος αὐτοῦ τὸ ὅπως mH κἀγχήσητδι 
πλοὰ οἀρξ ἐνώπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ. ἐὰν γάρ τις μετεσχηκὼς τοῦ εἶναι, ἐπιλαθόμενος 
τῆς μετοχῆς, ἑαυτῷ καταχαρίσηται τὴν τοῦ εἶναι αἰτίαν, καὶ μὴ τὴν πᾶσαν το 
εὐχαριστίαν ἀναφέρῃ ἐπὶ τὸν ἐκ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι τὸ εἶναι αὐτῷ ὅμοιον καὶ κατ᾽ 
εἰκόνὰ χαρισάμενον, τότε καταργεῖται τὸ ὄν. 

[i 3] εὐλόγητος ὁ Θεὸς καὶ Πατὴρ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿ἸΙησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 

ὁ εὐλογήσας ἡμᾶς ἐν πάσῃ εὐλογίᾳ πνευματικῇ ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις ἐν Χριστῷ. 
ὁ μέν τις ἐρεῖ, διὰ τὰς ἐν Λευιτικῷ καὶ Δευτερονομίῳ εὐλογίας καὶ εἴ που τ5 


13, 16. 1 Cor. i 24. 16. Apoc. xix 13 17. Jo. xiv6; Jo. xi 25 II 4. 
Exod. iii 14 6, 8. 1 Cor. i 28, 29 11. Gen. i 26 15. e.g. Levit. xxvi 3-13; 
Deut. xxviii I-14 


II 2-12: 545 AB 15-34: 546 D-5474 


1 7. ὅπερ αὐτὸν ποιεῖν καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων σημαινομένων MS: if this is right, it must 
apparently mean ‘as is the case also in his dealing with other [examples of several] 
meanings [to one word].’ 14. αὐτόν MS: perhaps αὐτό. 

Il Eph. i1 ὁ. τοῖς ἁγίοις τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ MS : but the comment shows that 
Origen’s text did not contain the words, at any rate in this position. 3. τῷ Tots 
ἁγίοις τὸ τοῖς οὖσι (cf. iii 14) Robinson: τοῖς ἁγίοις τὸ τοῖς οὖσι Lightfoot : τὸ τοῖς 
ἁγίοις τοῖς οὖσι ΜΒ τὸ ὁ dy Turner: τὸ ὧὥ ΜΘ 8. ἀκούωμεν : ἀκούομεν ΜΒ΄ 
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ἐκείνων δέ, λέγεσθαι τὴν πνευματικὴν εὐλογίαν: ὡς τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ Πατρὸς 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἡμᾶς εὐλογοῦντος οὐκ ἐν σωματικῇ ὁμοίως ἐκείνοις εὐλογίᾳ, 
ἀλλὰ πνευματικῇ. καὶ οὕτω γε ἐκδέξονται οἱ ἑτερόδοξοι, νομίσαντες ἂν 

20 καὶ ἀφορμὴν τοῦ διακόπτειν τὴν θεότητα ἐκ τοιαύτης ἐκδοχῆς λήψεσθαι. 

ἡμεῖς δὲ παραστήσαντες ὅτι οὐδὲ ἐπὶ τῶν κατὰ νόμον δέδονται αἱ εὐλογίαι, 
εἰ σωματικῶς νοηθεῖεν, τοῖς πεπιστευμένοις κατὰ τὸν νόμον καὶ ὑγιῶς 
βεβιωκέναι, ἐλέγξομεν τοὺς οὕτως ὑπειληφότας ἤτοι ψεύδεσθαι τὸν τὰς 
εὐλογίας δεδωκότα, ἢ τὸ μὴ ἀπὸ τῆς προχείρου ἐκδοχῆς νοούμενον ἐπηγγέλθαι 

25 τοῖς βιώσασι καθὼς προσέταξεν. ἀκόλουθον γάρ ἐστι τῷ ὁ νόμος πνεγμάτικός 

108 écti καὶ τὰς ἐν αὐτῷ εὐλογίας εἶναι πνευματικάς. οὐ τετεύχασι δὲ σωματικῶς 
τῶν εὐλογιῶν, φέρ᾽ εἰπεῖν, οἱ προφῆται: οὐ γὰρ ἐδάνειοαν ἔθνεοι πολλοῖς 
ἄνθρωποι περιελθόντες ἐν μηλωτδῖο, ἐν δἰγίοις δέρμδοιν, ὑοτερούμενοι, θλιβόμενοι, 
κἀκοζγ)χούμενοι, ἐν ἐρημίδις πλάνώμενοι Kai ὄρεοι Kai οπηλδίοιο Kai τἀῖς ὀπαῖς 

30 τῆς γῆς, οὐδὲ εὐλόγηνται ἐν πόλει ἢ ἐν ἀγρῷ ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ai ἀποθῆκαι αὐτῶν 
εὐλόγηνται, ἃς οὐδὲ ἐκτήσαντο τὴν ἀρχήν. καὶ ὅρα εἰ μὴ ἐκ τούτων 
ἀναγκάσομεν τοὺς ἄλλως νοοῦντας μεταθέσθαι (εἰ τηροῖεν τὸ ἀξίωμα τοῦ τὰς 
εὐλογίας δεδωκότος Θεοῦ) πρὸς τὸ πνευματικῶς αὐτὸν δεδωκέναι αὐτὰς τοῖς 
μακαρίοις ἑαυτοῦ. 

38 οὐ μόνον δὲ πᾶσα εὐλογία πνευματική ἐστιν ἣν εὐλόγηνται Παῦλος καὶ οἱ 
παραπλήσιοι αὐτῷ, καὶ οὐδεμία αὐτῶν σωματική, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις. 
ἔπρεπε γὰρ τούτοις ὧν τὸ πολίτεγμὰ ἐν οὐρανοῖς ὑπάρχει, θηοδγρίζογοιν ἐν 
οὐρανῷ καὶ τὴν καρδίαν ἔχουσιν ὅπογ ἐοτὶν αὐτῶν 6 θηοδγρόο, καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
ἐπουρανίοις τῶν πνευματικῶν τυγχάνειν εὐλογιῶν. πῶς δὲ ἤδη ἐστὶν εὐλογήσας 

40 ὁ Θεὸς καὶ Πατὴρ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐν πάσῃ εὐλογίᾳ πνευματικῇ 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις, ἄξιον ἐπισκέψασθαι: οὐ γὰρ εἴρηται ‘5 εὐλογήσων᾽ 
ἡμᾶς. καὶ ὅρα εἰ δύναται τὸ ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις εἶναι ἀντὶ τοῦ “ἐν τοῖς 
νοητοῖς καὶ ἔξω αἰσθήσεων οὕτω γὰρ καὶ θηοδγρίζει τις ἐν οὐράνοῖς, καὶ 
τὴν κἀρδίαν οὐκέτι ἔχει ἐπὶ γῆς, τουτέστιν ἐν τοῖς ὑλικοῖς καὶ σωματικοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ 

45 ἐν οὐράνῷ, τῇ νοητῇ φύσει ἀεὶ αὐτῇ ὁμιλῶν. ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ ἀκριβέστερον 
θεωρῆσαι ἡμᾶς, ἀμφότερα εἴρηται περὶ τῆς εὐλογίας, καὶ ὅτι ἐστὶ πνευματικὴ 
καὶ ὅτι ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις: καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ὅτι ἐν Χριστῷ, οἱονεὶ ἐν τῷ Λόγῳ 
καὶ τῇ Σοφίᾳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αληθείᾳ καὶ τῇ Δυνάμει. 


§ IIL. 


Eph. i 44 [εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ. 


25. Rom.viit4 27. Deut.xxviiitz 28, Heb. xi 37,38 30. Deut. xxviii 
3,5 37- Philiii2o 37, 43. Matt. vi 19-21 


35-48: 547 A-c 


16. πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν ἐκείνων δέ MS, and Origen is fond of putting δέ late in the 
sentence: but in XXVIII 7 πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν δὲ éxcivou 20. κακοχούμενοι MS 


ἄλλοθι τῆς γραφῆς τοιαῦται εἰσὶν ἀναγεγραμμέναι, πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν 
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[Ὠριγένης φησί] 106 

ζητήσαι δ᾽ ἄν τις πρὸς τὸ εἶναί τινας ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον τοῦ 
Θεοῦ εἰ μὴ τὸ προφητικὸν ἐναντιοῦται τούτῳ λέγον οὐ δικδιωθήςεται ἐνώπιόν 
coy πᾶς z@N* εἰ δὲ κατενώπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ πᾶς Ζῶν οὐ AtkaiwOHceTal, 
πῶς κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ ἔσονται ἅγιοι ; εἰ γὰρ ἅγιοι καὶ ἄμωμοι ἔσονται, καὶ 5 
δικαιωθήσονται. 

ἐπὶ τὴν ἀμφιβολίαν τις καταφυγὼν τοῦ προφητικοῦ ἐρεῖ, τὸ μὴ δικζαι)γοῦσθαι 
κατενώπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ πάντα ζῶντα τοιοῦτό τι σημαίνειν οἱονεὶ ὅλος καὶ ἐξ 
ὅλου τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ χρόνου οὐ δικδιωθήςετλι κατενώπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ τῷ πάντως 
ἡμαρτηκέναι ποτέ, ὅπερ ἐὰν οὕτως ἔχῃ οὐ κωλύει τὸ εἶναί τινας ἁγίους καὶ TO 
ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ, ἐκ διορθώσεως τοιούτους γεγενημένους: ἢ καὶ τό, 107 
(εἰ) μὴ πᾶς ζῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν γέ τινας δικζαι)οῦσθαι. 


[i 5] ἐν ἀγάπῃ προορίσας ἡμᾶς εἰς υἱοθεσίαν διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἰς αὐτόν. 
ἤτοι τὸ ἐν ἀγάπῃ τῷ προορίσας συναπτέον, ἢ ἐξελέξατο ἡμᾶς ἐν αὐτῷ 
ἐν ἀγάπῃ πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου προορίσας ἡμᾶς ἐν υἱοθεσίᾳ (81a) ἸΙησοῦ 15 

Χριστοῦ εἰς αὐτόν ὥστε ἡμᾶς εἶναι ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ. 

δηλοῖ δὲ τὸ ὄνομα τῆς “ υἱοθεσίας τὸ μὴ φύσει εἶναι υἱοὺς τοῦ Θεοῦ τοὺς 
προορισθέντας ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ: οὐκ ἂν γοῦν ταχθείη τὸ ὄνομα τῆς υἱοθεσίας ἐπὶ τοῦ 
Σωτῆρος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτων ot λαβόντες τὸ Ma τῆς AoyAciac εἰς φόβον 
ἀποδόντες τὸν φόβον ἄξιοι γίνονται ἐλευθερίας καὶ τοῦ ἀκοῦσαι οὐκέτι ὑμᾶς 20 
λέγω AoyAoyc, ot καὶ διὰ τοῦτο λαμβάνουσι τὸ πνεῦμά τῆς γἱοθεοίδο. ὅτε δέ 
τις τὸν Ὑἱὸν λαμβάνει οὐ πρότερον ἐσχηκὼς αὐτόν, τότε καὶ τὸ πνεῦμά 
κεχώρηκε τῆς γἱοθεοίλο: οὕτως γὰρ διὰ Χριστοῦ ἡ υἱοθεσία ἡμῖν ἐπεισέρχεται. 
ἐπὶ τῷ μέντοιγε εἰς αὐτὸν καταντῆσαι ἐξελέξατο ἡμᾶς ἐν αὐτῷ πρὸ κατα- 
βολῆς κόσμου, εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ, ἐν ἀγάπῃ 25 
προορίσας ἡμᾶς ἐν υἱοθεσίᾳ διὰ Χριστοῦ: τούτοις γὰρ ἐπιφέρεται τὸ εἰς 
αὐτόν. 


[i 54] κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ. 

τὸ τῆς “ εὐδοκίας᾽ ὄνομα οὐ πάνυ τι τετριμμένον ἐν τῇ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
συνηθείᾳ νομίζω ὄν, ὠνοματοποιῆσθαι δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἑρμηνευσάντων: ἐχρήσαντο 30 
γὰρ τῇ λέξει ἐπὶ τῶν προφητικῶν, ὡς ἐν τῷ πδ΄ ψαλμῷ, εὐλόκηοδς Κύριε τὴν 
γῆν coy, καὶ ἐν pe’, μνήοθητι ἡμῶν Κύριε ἐν τῇ εὐδοκίᾳ τοῦ λδοῦ Coy’ καὶ ἐν τῷ 
᾿Αμβακούμ, καὶ gan ὑποοτείληται οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχή Moy ἐν δὐτῷ. πλὴν ἣ 
εὐδοκία ἐμφαίνει τὸ “ εὖ᾽ καὶ τὸ “δοκεῖν ὥστε μὴ ἂν λεχθῆναι ἐπὶ τῶν 
δοκούντων ἡμῖν οὐ καλῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ μόνων τῶν ἐπαινετῶς δοκούντων. 35 


III 3. Ps. exlii (exliii) 2 19, 21. Rom. viii 15 20. Rom. xiii 7; Jo. xv 15 
31. Ps. Ixxxiv 2 (Ixxxv1) 32. Ps. cv (cvi) 4 433. Habb. ii4 


ΠῚ 2-12: 549E-550C 14-16: 550CD 29-35: 551 BC 
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ζητητέον οὖν πῶς ἐν ἀγάπῃ προορίσας εἰς υἱοθεσίαν ots προώρισεν ὁ Θεός, 
κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ προώρισε: καὶ ἀπόδειξιν εὑρετέον τοῦ 
εὐδοκίαν εἶναι τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τούτοις: καὶ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῷ ἐπαινεῖσθαι 
τῆς εἰς τοὺς σωζομένους χάριτος αὐτοῦ τὴν δόξαν εὐδόκησεν αὐτοῦ τὸ θέλημα. 


δ IV. 
Eph. i 6 [ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ. 
[Ὠριγένης φησίν 
‘ ἠγαπημένος᾽ ἁπλῶς λέγεται ὁ Σωτήρ' ἐπεὶ κἂν πλανῶνται οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
περὶ τὴν τῆς δικδιοούνης κατάληψιν καὶ τῆς ἀληθείδο καὶ τῆς codiac, πλὴν 
πάντες ἂν ὁμολογήσαιεν ‘ ἀγαπᾶν᾽ codian καὶ ἀλήθειάν καὶ δικδιοούνην. διὰ 
5 τοῦτο “ἠγαπημένος λέγεται ὃ Μονογενὴς τοῦ Θεοῦ, πάντων ἀγαπώντων τὰ 
ἐπινοούμενα αὐτῷ, ἤτοι δὲ σφαλλομένων τοῦ σκοποῦ ἢ ἐπιτυγχανόντων" 
ὥσπερ πάντες τεθήπασι τὸν Θεόν, σφάλλονται δὲ οἱ ἀποπίπτοντες τῆς ὑγιοῦς 
ἐννοίας περὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 


[i 7] ἐν ᾧ ἔχομεν τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ, τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν 
1o παραπτωμάτων. 
ἀπολύτρωσις (ἢ) λύτρωσις γίνεται τῶν αἰχμαλώτων καὶ γενομένων ὑπὸ τοῖς 
πολεμίοις" γεγόναμεν δὲ ὑπὸ τοῖς πολεμίοις τῷ ἄρχοντι τοῦ aidnoc τούτογ 
καὶ ταῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν πονηραῖς δυνάμεσι, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐδεήθημεν ἀπολυτρώσεως 
110 καὶ τοῦ ἐξαγοράζοντος ἡμᾶς ἵνα ἡμᾶς ἀπαλλοτριωθέντας αὐτοῦ ἀπολάβῃ" 
15 ἔλωκεν οὖν ὃ Σωτὴρ τὸ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν λύτρον τὸ ἑαυτοῦ αἷμα" διόπερ ἔχομεν τὴν 
ἀπολύτρωσιν διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ, τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν παραπτωμάτων. 
τῇ ἀπολυτρώσει ἕπεται ἡ ἄφεσις τῶν παραπτωμάτων, πρὶν ἀπολυτρωθῆναί 
τινα οὐκ ἐνδεχομένης αὐτῷ γενέσθαι ἀφέσεως παραπτωμάτων. πρῶτον οὖν 
ἀπολυτρωθῆναι ἡμᾶς δεῖ καὶ μηκέτι εἶναι ὑπὸ τῷ αἰχμαλωτεύσαντι καὶ 
20 κεκρατηκότι, ἵνα ἐλευθερωθέντες καὶ ἔξω γενόμενοι τῶν @ οὕτως εἴπω) 
χειρῶν αὐτοῦ, ἐπ᾽ ὠφελείᾳ δυνηθῶμεν λαβεῖν τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν παραπτωμάτων 
καὶ θεραπευθέντες ἀπὸ τῶν τραυμάτων τῆς ἁμαρτίας ἐνεργῆσαι κατ᾽ εὐσέβειαν 
καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς ἀρετάς. 


[1 8] κατὰ τὸ πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ ἧς ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς ἡμᾶς. 
25 ὃ νοήσας τί ἐστὶ χἀριτί ἐστε ςεοωομένοι καὶ οὔκ ἐξ ἔργων, καὶ ογγκρίνων 


IV 3, 4. 1 Cor. i. 30, 24; Jo.xiv6 12. o.2Cor.iv4,Eph.ii2 15. eg. Exod. 
xxi30 25. Eph, ii 5,9; 1 Cor. ii 13 


IV 2-8; 552D-553A 11-16: 5538 17-23: 554A 25-43: 5544-C 
IV 114: ἡ MS 
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παραπτώματα παραπτώμασι, βλέποι ἂν κατὰ τὴν λέγουσαν παραβολὴν περὶ τῶν 
πεντἀκοοίων καὶ πεντήκοντὰ δηνδρίων Tis ὀφειλει πλείονας χάριτας ὃ ely 
τῷ συγχωρήσαντι τὸ χρέος οἰκοδεσπότῃ. ἔτι δὲ θεωρῶν πῶς οὐκ ἄξιὰ τὰ παθή- 
MATA TOD NYN κδιροῦ πρὸς THN MEAAOYCAN δόξαν ἀνδκδλγφθῆνδι εἰς HMAC, τὸν 
πλοῦτον τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ χάριτος συνίδοι ἄν, καὶ ὡς ἐπερίσσευσεν οὕτως ἐπὶ τοὺς 30 
κλητοὺς καὶ ἐκλεκτούς, μάλιστα τοὺς ἀλλοτρίογς τῶν διάθηκῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ 
3Ξένογο TON ἐπαγγελιῶν αὐτοῦ, τῷ παραπτώματι τοῦ Ἰσραὴλ ἑλκυσθέντας ἀπὸ 
τῆς πατρικῆς χρηστότητος ἐπὶ τὴν σωτηρίαν: ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τὸν πλοῦτον τῆς 
χ(άριγτος αὐτοῦ ἧς ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς τοὺς μακαρίους μείζον᾽ (dv) τις κατανοήσαι 
θεωρῶν τὸ οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ἀγγέλογο κρινοῦμεν ; καὶ τὸ εἰς ἃ ἐπιθγμοῦοιν ἄγγελοι 35 
παρακύψαι, Kal τὸ περὶ τοῦ ἐπὶ πᾶσι λεγομένου ἔσεσθαι δὸς ina ὡς ἐγὼ καὶ 
ο΄ ἕν ἐομέν, ina καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἡμῖν EN Dein. οὗτος δὲ ὃ πᾶς πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος 
«οὔ Θεοῦ, ἧς ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους, ἀπό τινος ἀρχῆς ἐπιχορηγούμενος 
καὶ ayZ@n καὶ πληθυνόμενος, ἤτοι ἀντιφιλοτιμούμενον καὶ συμπαρεκτεινόμενον 
κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν ἔχει τὸν τυγχάνοντα τῶν προειρημένων, ἢ ἀπολειπόμενον κατὰ 40 
τὸ ἐνδεχόμενον ποιεῖν πάντα τὰ ἐπιβάλλοντα. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἀπολείποιτό τις, 111 
οἱονεὶ κενὴ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν πρὸς τὸν τοιοῦτον ἡ χάρις" εἰ δὲ τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀνελλιπῶς 
ποιήσαι, λέγοι ἂν τὸ ἀποστολικὸν Hi χάρις αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς ἐμὲ οὐ κενὴ ἐγενήθη. 


§ V. 


Eph. i. 9 [ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ 
θελήματος αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν αὐτοῦ ἣν προέθετο ἐν αὐτῷ εἰς οἰκονομίαν 


τοῦ πληρώματος τῶν καιρῶν. 


[Ὠριγένης φησί] 2 
τί τὸ πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο τί τὸ φρονήσει ; κέχρηται TH λέξει Kai 
Ἰησοῦς ἐν τῇ Σοφίᾳ, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ πᾶοὰ codia mapd Kypioy καὶ met 
αὐτοῦ éctin εἰς TON aida. εἴ τις οὖν κατένοησε τὰ βλεπόμενα καὶ τίνα τὰ ἐν 
αὐτοῖς ἢ καὶ ἔξω αὐτῶν μὴ βλεπόμενα, καὶ κατακερματίσας τῷ λόγῳ ἰδίᾳ τὰ 5 
ἀόρατα καὶ ἰδίᾳ τὰ ὁρατὰ ἐξετάζοι τὴν σοφίαν ἣ τὰ πάντα πεποίηκεν ὁ Θεὸς 
(nanta γὰρ ἐν οοφί φησὶν ὁ AaBid Enoincac), οὗτος τὴν napa Kypioy macan 
(ἂν) ἐπιβλέποι codian. 


27. Luc. vii4t 28. Rom. νἱ 18 31,32. Eph. ii12(Rom.ix 4) 35. 1 Cor. 
vi3; 1 Ρεῖ, ἱ τῷ 36. Jo. xvii 21, 22 38. Col. ii 19 43- 1 Cor. xv 10 
V3. Ecclus.it 7 Ps. ciii (civ) 24 
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IV 34. χάριτος Gregg: χρηστότητος (probably from the preceding line) MS 
μείζον᾽ ἄν τις κατανοήσαι Gregg: μεῖζον τίς κατανοῆσαι MS 38. ἀπό τινος ἀρχῆς 
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ἀλλ᾽ εἰκός τινα ἀπογνόντα τὸ ἤδη δύνασθαι ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει 
10 γενέσθαι τὸν ἔτι τὸ σῶμα τοῦτο περικείμενον, κατακούοντα δὲ καὶ τοῦ 
ἐκ μέρογο γινώοκομεν Kal ἐκ MEPOYC TIPCOHTEYOMEN, προσκόψειν τῷ ἐν πάσῃ 
σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ, ὡς 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἀληθῶς fou γὰρ καὶ ἐν σοφίρ γνωριοθῇ 
Παύλῳ καὶ τοῖς παραπλησίοις αὐτῷ τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν πάσῃ 
15 σοφίᾳ γνωρίζεται πάντα αὐτῷ ἐκ μέρογο γινώσκοντι καὶ ἐκ mépoyc προφητεύοντι. 
ὅρα οὖν εἰ μὴ πρὸς τὴν ζήτησιν ταύτην ἄλλη διαστολὴ τῆς ἀναγνώσεως 
ἁρμόζει τῶν κατὰ τὸν τόπον οὕτως ἔχουσα: εἰς ἔπαινον δόξης τῆς χάριτος 
αὐτοῦ ἧς ἐχαρίτωσεν ἡμᾶς ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ, ἐν ᾧ ἔχομεν τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν 
διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ, τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν παραπτωμάτων, κατὰ τὸν πλοῦτον 
20 τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ ἧς ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει" 
ἐνθάδε καταπαύσας τὴν τούτου τοῦ τόπου διαστολήν, ἀπ᾿ ἄλλης ἀρχῆς οὕτως 
ἀναγνώσεται τὸ γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὴν 
εὐδοκίαν αὐτοῦ, ὥστε τὸ ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει μὴ ἐφαρμόζειν τῷ 
γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἀνωτέρω. 
25 ἐχαρίτωσε γὰρ ἡμᾶς ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ ἐν πάσῃ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ σοφίᾳ καὶ τῇ αὐτοῦ 
φρονήσει ὁ Θεός: ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ ἔχοντες τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διὰ τοῦ 
118 αἵματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐλάβομεν 
ταῦτα: καὶ ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ αὐτοῦ καὶ φρονήσει τετυχήκαμεν τῆς ἀφέσεως τῶν 
παραπτωμάτων, περισσεύοντος αὐτοῦ εἰς ἡμᾶς τὸν πλοῦτον τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ 
30 ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει᾽ ἅπερ πάντα πεποίηκε, γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστή- 
ριον τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν αὐτοῦ. 
ἐὰν δὲ ἦ καὶ ἡ προτέρα ἀνάγνωσις, τοιοῦτος ἀποδοθήσεται λόγος, μὴ ἐναντιού- 
μενος τῇ ἐνεργείᾳ τοῦ ἐκ MEPOYC γινώοκειν καὶ TOD δζιώ γκοντῴ κἀτἀλάμβάνειν᾽ 
ἐν πάσῃ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει ὁ Θεὸς ἡμᾶς φκονόμησε, γνωρίσας τὸ 
35 Βυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ. ἵνα γὰρ δυνηθῶμεν γνωρίσαι τὸ μυστήριον 
τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦτο χωρῆσαι ἐξισχύσωμεν, cdma τἀπεινώορεως 
περικείμενοι, πάσης σοφίας Θεοῦ οἰκονομούσης ἡμᾶς χρήζομεν. καὶ εἴπερ 
τὸ τῶν μυστηρίων ὄνομα ἐπὶ τῶν θείων καὶ ἀπορρήτων καὶ μὴ ἐπιτηδείων 
φθάνειν εἰς πολλοὺς παραλαμβάνεται, δηλονότι καὶ περὶ τῶν σωθησομένων 
40 θελήματι τοῦ Θεοῦ μυστηρίου ἔχεται: τὸ γὰρ πολὺ πλῆθος τῆς χρηστότητος 
τοῦ Θεοῦ κέκρυπται τοῖς φοβουμένοις αὐτόν, καθὼς φησὶν 6 Δαβίδ, ὡς πολὺ 
τὸ πλῆθος τῆς χρηοτότητός Coy, Κύριε, fic ewes τοῖς OBOYMENOIC Ce. 
ἐπίστησον δὲ εἰ διαφέρει “ προορισμὸς᾽ καὶ “πρόθεσις, ὡς μετὰ τὸν 
προορισμὸν τὴν πρόθεσιν γινέσθαι: ὥστε οἷον κατὰ μὲν τὰ ἐννοήματα τοῦ 
IT, 15, 33- I Cor. xiii 9 34. Phil. iii 12, Ecclus. xxvii 8 36. Phil, iii 21 
41. Ps. xxx 20 (xxxi 19) 
9-35: 555C-E 43-48: 55648 
33- τοῦ διώκοντας καταλαμβάνειν from Phil. iii 12 διώκω δὲ εἰ καὶ καταλάβω, cf. 


Ecclus. xxvii 8 (Turner, Swete): τοῦ δοκούντως καταλαμβάνειν Robinson: τοῦ 
δοκοῦντος καταλαμβάνειν MS 
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Θεοῦ γίνεσθαι τὸν προορισμόν, κατὰ δὲ ταὐτὰ ἤδη τὴν περὶ ὧν προώρισε 45 
πρόθεσιν οὐσιωμένων πως ἐπακολουθεῖν καὶ εἰς ἔργον ἐρχομένων τοῦ 


προορισμοῦ" ὅθεν καὶ πρότερον μὲν γέγραπται τὸ ἐν ἀγάπῃ προορίσας ἡμᾶς 
εἰς υἱοθεσίαν, δεύτερον δὲ κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν αὐτοῦ ἣν προέθετο ἐν αὐτῷ. 
ἐξεταστέον δέ τί ἐστι τὸ πλήρωμα τῶν καιρῶν᾽ τούτῳ δὲ παράκειται τὸ 
πλήρωμα τοῦ χρόνου παρὰ τῷ αὐτῷ λεγόμενον Παύλῳ, ὅτε δὲ ἦλθε τὸ πλήρωμά 50 
τοῦ χρόνου, ἐξάπέοτειλεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν γίὸν αὐτοῦ. ὥσπερ δὲ ὃ καιρὸς τοῦ 
παραλαβεῖν τὴν πατρῴαν κτῆσιν τὸν κληρονόμον γενόμενον ἐν ἡλικίᾳ ἀνδρὸς 
πλήρωμα ἄν πως ὀνομάζοιτο τοῦ χρόνου αὐτοῦ ἢ τοῦ καιροῦ αὐτοῦ, οὕτως 
ἐν πληρώματι τῶν καιρῶν γένοιτ᾽ ἂν 6 διὰ τῶν φερουσῶν ἐπὶ τὴν τελειότητα 
ὁδῶν καὶ προκοπῶν καταντήσας ἐπὶ τὸ δύνασθαι τὰ προωρισμένα καὶ προτεθει- 55 
§ VI. 
Eph. i 10 ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι τὰ πάντα ἐν Χριστῷ τὰ ἐπὶ τοῖς οὐρανοῖς 
καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ἐν αὐτῷ. 
[Ὠριγένης φησί] 
τὸ ὄνομα τῆς ‘ ἀνακεφαλαιώσεως᾽ εἴρηται ἐπὶ τῶν τραπεζζ(ι)τικῶν Kal τῶν 
παραπλησίων συμψηφιζομένων λόγων καὶ εἰς ἐν κεφάλαιον συναγομένων 
δόσεων καὶ ἀναλωμάτων ἢ λήψεων, ὅθεν οἴομαι καὶ τὸν ἀπόστολον ἐνταῦθα 
κεχρῆσθαι τῇ λέξει. πολλῶν γὰρ ὄντων λόγων τῆ οἰκονομίας τῶν ἐν 5 
οὐρανοῖς καὶ διοικήσεως τῶν ἐπὶ γῆ»; πάντων, ἅτε ἑνὸς τοῦ σύμπαντος κόσμου 
μερῶν τυγχανόντων, συμπνεόντων καὶ συννευόντων εἰς ἐν ἀποτέλεσμα, ‘ ἀνακεφα- 
λαίωσίς᾽ ἐστιν ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ. οὐ μόνον γὰρ οἱ κατακερματισμοὶ τῶν oiKovo- 
μουμένων καὶ οἱ καθ' ἕνα λόγοι τῶν διοικουμένων εἰσὶν ἐν τῷ τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγῳ 
καὶ τῇ Σοφίᾳ αὐ ὑτοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ ἀνακεφαλαίωσις καὶ (ὡσὰν εἴποι τις) συγκεφα- 10 
λαίωσις πάντων. 
“κεφάλαιον᾽ λέγεται πολλάκις καὶ τὸ περιληπτικὸν νόημα" κεφάλδιον γοῦν, 
φησίν, ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, καὶ κεφάλδίωοον ἐν ὀνγοις πολλά. κεφάλαιον δὲ 
λέγεται, ὡς οἶμαι, ἀπὸ τοῦ καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἡμῶν ἅπαντα ἔχειν ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ 


τὰ ὅλα ἡμῶν τῆς ζωῆς αἰσθητήρια ὡς ἐν κεφαλαίῳ. ” 
§ VIL. 
Eph. i τι [τοῦ τὰ πάντα ἐνεργοῦντος κατὰ τὴν βουλὴν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ,] 
[Ὠριγένης φησίν] lls 


ὅσα ἐνεργεῖ ὃ Θεὸς καὶ πράττει καὶ ἐπιτελεῖ, ταῦτα πάντα κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν 
βουλὴν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ ἐνεργεῖ: οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν ὃ δύναται αὐτὸν ποιῆσαι 117 
πρᾶξαί τι παρὰ τὴν βουλὴν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ πάντων γὰρ κρατεῖ καὶ 


50.Gal.iv4 ΥΨἹ 12. Heb. viii 13. Ecclus, xxv (xxxii) 8 
VI 2-11: 557BC 
45. κατὰ δὲ ταὐτά : κατὰ δὲ ταῦτα MS: perhaps μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα (compare 1. 43), 


Turner 46. πως : πῶς MS VI 2. τραπεζιτικῶν : τραπεζητικῶν MS 
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5 ἄρχει τῶν ὅλων. ἵνα δὲ τὸ περιεσκεμμένον ὃ Παῦλος παραστήσῃ τῶν 
ἐνεργειῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ κατὰ τὸ θέλημα αὐτοῦ γινομένων, προέταξε τοῦ θελήματος 
τὴν βουλήν. πάντων γὰρ μᾶλλον ὃ Θεὸς μετὰ βουλῆς πάντα ποιεῖ. διόπερ 

§ VIII. 
Eph. i 13 ἐν ᾧ καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀκούσαντες [τὸν λόγον τῆς ἀληθείας, τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον τῆς σωτηρίας ὑμῶν, ἐν ᾧ καὶ πιστεύσαντες ἐσφραγίσθητε τῷ 
πνεύματι τῆς ἐπαγγελίας τῷ ἁγίῳ. 


no [Ὠριγένης 
ἐν ᾧ (δηλονότι Χριστῷ) πρὸς ἑτέροις ἀκούσασι καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀκούσαντες τὸν 
τῆς ἀληθείας λόγον, ὅσπερ ἀληθείας λόγος τὸ εὐαγγέλιόν ἐστι τῆς σωτηρίας 
ὑμῶν, (ἐν &) καὶ πιστεύσαντες ἐσφραγίσθητε τῷ πνεύματι τῆς ἐπαγγελίας τῷ 
5 ἁγίῳ. δόξει δέ, ὡς πρὸς τὴν φράσιν, τὸ δεύτερον ἐν ᾧ παρέλκειν, ὅπερ καὶ 
αἴτιον γεγένηται τοῦ δοκεῖν ὅτι, κρεμαμένου τοῦ διανοήματος, ἣ ὑποτακτικὴ 
φράσις οὐκ ἐπενήνεκται. οὐχ οὕτω δὲ ἔχει: ἔλεγε δή τις τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν, 
ἀπὸ τῆς πολλῆς περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ἀγάπης τὸν Παῦλον συνεχέστατα αὐτοῦ 
μεμνῆσθαι καὶ ὡσπερεὶ παρελκόντως, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐν ᾧ καὶ πιστεύσαντες 
10 ἔστιν ἰδεῖν κατὰ τὸ ἐν ᾧ. 

πάνυ δὲ κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Εφεσίους ἐστί, κεκοινωνηκότας ἀπορρήτων λόγων 
ὑφηγουμένου τοῦ Παύλου, τὸ ἀκούειν ἐν ᾧ καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀκούσαντες τὸν λόγον 
τῆς ἀληθείας. οὐκ οἶμαι γὰρ τοὺς τοῦ κηρύγματος μόνου ἀκηκοότας, καὶ τοὺς 
λόγους τῶν πραγμάτων μὴ παρειληφότας ἐν διηγήσει καὶ τραν( εἴ) ἀναπτύξει, 
15 ἀκούειν τὸν λόγον τῆς ἀληθείας. διαφέρει γὰρ ὁ λόγος καὶ τὸ κήρυγμα, ὡς 
καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις ὁ Παῦλος διδάσκει λέγων, καὶ ὁ λόγος μογ καὶ τὸ κήργγηά ΜΟΥ οὐκ 
ἐν πειθοῖς οοφίδο λόγοις SAA’ ἐν ἀπολείξει πνεύματος καὶ λγνάμεως" κἀκεῖ γὰρ 
παρατηρητέον ὅτι ἕτερον λέγει εἶναι τὸν λόγον ἑαυτοῦ τοῦ κηρύγματος ἑαντοῦ. 
ἐξεταστέον δὲ καὶ( εἰ) ἐν ἄλλῃ ἐπιστολῇ κ(εῖ)ταζι) τὸ ἀκηκοέναι τινὰς τὸν 
20 λόγον τῆς ἀληθείδο, ἵνα τὸ παρατήρημα ἀκριβέστερον κατὰ τὸ βούλημα τοῦ 

"βούλου φανῇ. 
120 ἀλλὰ (πλοῦ τὸ μὲν ‘ εὐαγγέλιον᾽ ὀνομάζεται παρατηρητέον, (παρατηρητέον) 
δὲ καὶ τὰς προστιθεμένας αὐτῷ λέξεις, οἷον κἀτὰ τὸ εὐδγγέλιόν Moy, ἢ ἀρχὴ 
τοῦ εὐδγγελίογ “Incoy Χριοτοῦ, ἢ εὐδγγέλιον δἰώνιον, ἢ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς σωτηρίας 


VIII τό. τ Cor.ii4 19. (οἱ. 5 43. Rom. ii 16, xvi 25, 2 Tim. ii 8; Ματγο. ἢ 1 
24. Apoc..xiv 6 


VIII 2-10: 559¢D 11-29: 559-5608 


VIII 4. ἐν ᾧ : om MS 14. τρανεῖ : τρανῇ MS 19. ἐξεταστέον δὲ καὶ 
εἰ ἐν ἄλλῃ ἐπιστολῇ κεῖται τό (from Jerome 559 560 a ‘ quaeramus diligentius ubi 
alibi scriptum sit quod’) Turner: ἐξεταστέον δὲ καὶ ἐν ἄλλῃ ἐπιστολῇ κατὰ τό MS 
22. ἀλλὰ ποῦ τὸ μὲν εὐαγγέλιον ὀνομάζεται παρατηρητέον, παρατηρητέον δὲ καὶ τάς 
(Jerome 560 ‘ubi quoque euangelium nominatum sit”) Turner: ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν 
εὐωγγέλιον ὀνομάζεται παρατηρητέον δὲ καὶ τάς MS 
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τῶν ᾿Ἔφεσίων: ἢ ἁπλῶς “εὐαγγέλιον, ὥσπερ ὅταν λέγῃ περὶ τοῦ Λουκᾶ 25 


6 Παῦλος, οὗ ὁ ἔπδινος ἐν τῷ εὐλγγελίῳ διὰ πδοῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. 

σφραγίζεται δὲ τῷ πνεύματι τῆς ἐπαγγελίας τῷ ἁγίῳ πᾶς ὁ ἀκούσας τὸν τῆς 
ἀληθείας λόγον, ὄντα εὐαγγέλιον τῆς σωτηρίας τοῦ ἀκούοντος καὶ πιστεύοντος" 
ὡς εἰ ἀκούσαι μέν, μὴ πιστεύσαι δέ, οὐκ ἂν σφραγισθείη. ἄλλος δέ τις ἐρεῖ 
ὅτι εἰ καὶ πιστεύσαι μέν, μὴ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον δὲ προκόπτοι ὡς ἀκούειν τὸν 30 
λόγον τῆς ἀληθείας, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἂν χωρήσαι τὴν τοῦ πνεύματος ἐπαγγελίας 
τοῦ ἁγίου σφραγῖδα, (ἦγ τις ἐστὶν ἀληθῶς ἐκτύπωσις καὶ τράνωσις τούτων 
ἃ πρέπει ἐκτυποῦσθαι; καὶ τρανοῦσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας ἁγίου 
πνεύματος. 

ζητητέον δὲ καὶ εἴ που εἴρηται πνεῦμα ἐπαγγελίας ἅγιον, καὶ τί ἐκδεκτέον 35 
εἰς τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας τὸ ἅγιον. οἶμαι τοίνυν ὅτι ὥσπερ τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον, γενόμενον ἐπί τινι, ἅγιον ποιεῖ, καὶ τὸ πνεῦμά τῆς οοφίλο σοφόν, 
καὶ τὸ TINEYMA τῆς ογνέοεως συνετόν, οὕτω καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας 


εἶναι πως ἤδη ἐν τῇ ἐπαγγελίᾳ. 


[i 14] 8 ἐστιν ἀρραβὼν τῆς κληρονομίας ἡμῶν, εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν τῆς 40 
περιποιήσεως, εἰς ἔπαινον τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ. 

ζητήσεις εἰ πᾶς ὁ μετέχων ἁγίου πνεύματος μετέχει τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς 
ἐπαγγελίας, ἢ μόνος ὁ ἀκούσας λόγου ἀληθείας, ὄντος εὐαγγελίου σωτηρίας, 
καὶ πιστεύσας, οὗτος λαμβάνει τὸ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας πνεῦμα ἅγιον’ ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ τούτοις ἐπιστήσωμεν, εἰ πᾶς ὁ μετέχων ὁπώσποτε πνεύματος ἁγίου ἔχει 45 
τὸν ἀρραβῶνα τῆς κληρονομίας. βέλτιον δὲ νοεῖν ὅτι, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν 
συνωνουμένων τι καὶ διδόντων ἀρραβῶνα κατὰ τὴν ἀναλογίαν τῆς ποσότητος 
τοῦ ὅλου ἀργυρίου δίδοται ἀρραβών, οὕτως κατὰ τὴν ἀναλογίαν τῶν ἑκάστου 
προεγνωσμένων ἁγίου μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν δίδοται ἀρραβὼν τῆς κληρονομίας, 
ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρραβῶνος τὸν δυνάμενον κατανοεῖν διαφορὰς τῆς δυνάμεως τοῦ 50 
ἀρραβῶνος καὶ ἀρραβῶνος ἤδ(η) ἂν ἀποφήνασθαι περὶ πλείονος καὶ ἐλάττονος 121 
κληρονομίας τῆς ἀποκειμένης τοῖς Χριστοῦ συγκληρονόμοις. 

ὥσπερ δὲ ὁ ἀρραβὼν τῆς κληρονομίας οὐχὶ ἔξω τι ἡμῶν ἐστιν (ἐν γὰρ 
ἑκάστῳ τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας ἐστὶ τὸ ἅγιον, ὁ ἀρραβὼν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας), 
οὕτως ἡ κληρονομία οὐκ ἔξωθέν ἐστι τοῦ κληρονομοῦντος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ νῷ τοῦ 55 
κληρονομοῦντος καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ αὐτοῦ: οὐδὲν γὰρ τῶν ἔξωθεν συγκρίνεσθαι 
᾿Αληθείας. 

τοῦτο μέντοιγε τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας τὸ ἅγιον, ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἀρραβὼν τῆς 
κληρονομίας ἡμῶν, ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος δίδοται τοῖς ἁγίοις, ἵνα ἀπολυτρωθῶσι 60 

26. 2 Cor. viii 18 37, 38. Is. xi 2 52. Col.is 

35-39: 560cD 46-52: 561 BC 53-62: 561 c-E 

29. ἀκούσαι... πιστεύσαι Gregg: ἀκούσας... πιστεύσας Cramer: ἀκοῦσαι... 


πιστεῦσαι MS 32. σφραγῖδα : σφραγίδα Μ5 ἥτις Turner; εἴτις MS 51. 
ἤδη : ἔδει Cramer: ἤδει MS 
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τὸ δὲ εἰς ἔπαινον τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ πρὸς τῷ ἀποδεδομένῳ δύναται καὶ 
τοιοῦτο δηλοῦν, " ἐπὶ τῷ ἐπαινεῖν τὴν δόξαν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἕκαστος, νῦν μὲν τὸ 

65 πνεῦμα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας λαμβάνων ἀρραβῶνα τῆς κληρονομίας, ὕστερον δὲ 
αὐτὴν τὴν κληρονομίαν" οὐ μέντοι (ὡς ἄν τις ὑπονοήσαι σημαίνεσθαι ἐκ τῆς 
λέξεως) ὡς χρήζοντος τοῦ Θεοῦ τῶν ἐπαινούντων τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
Θεοῦ καὶ μὴ δυναμένζοις) σιωπᾶν αὐτό, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ πρὸς 1(G) εὐφραίνεσθαι 

Ἴο ἐν τῷ ὑμνεῖν αὐτὸ γινομένοις. 

J. A. F. Grace. 


66-70: 5618 
66. ὑπονοήσαι : ὑπονοῆσαι MS 69. δυναμένοις : δυναμένων MS τῷ: τό Μ5 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


ON SOME MSS OF THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. ATHANASIUS: Part II. 


IV. We come now to a MS the genealogical relations of which it is 
difficult to determine. 

B: saec. xiv: Basel, University Library, A III 4 (Graece 32) 
‘ Athanasii, Cyrilli, Joh. damasceni, Theodoreti opuscula’ : described’ by 
Omont (Cat. des manuscrits grecs des Bibliotheques de Suisse, Leipzig, 
1886) as ‘ xiv® sitcle: bombycin. vi—607 feuillets: 340 sur 252 millim. 
[I measured 13}x10 inches]: D. rel. peau de truie gaufrée.’” The 
number of the folios is incorrectly given: the last is indeed numbered 
607, but that following 169 is wrongly numbered 190, and the mistake 
is continued. The folios are arranged in quaternions. 

On the first of six leaves (numbered A . . . F) which precede the first 
treatise is written ‘Ex libris Bibliothecae Academiae Basiliensis,’ and 
(lower down) ‘ Hic thesaurus incomparabilis beati Athanasii est fratrum 
praedicatorum domus Basiliensis, tandem redditus a Kapnione an. 
MpDxxu.’ Below this again are the figures 15-59. Omont (Catalogue 
above quoted) writes ‘La meilleure partie de ces mss. [he is referring 
to the Basel collection] provient d’une collection fameuse, celle du 
cardinal Jean de Raguse (+ 1443), formée des le xv® sitcle et léguée par 
ce prélat aux dominicains de Bale.’ 

Two scribes certainly (perhaps three : I was unable to decide) have 
been at work on this MS. The first wrote (possibly the πίναξ : pro- 
bably not the iambics following) to the end of treatise 6, the last words 
of which occur at the top of fol. 133 4. The rest of the leaf has been left 
blank. The second begins at the top of 134, and finishes at the end 
of fol. 165 4, shortly after the beginning of the tenth treatise ; he writes 
also foll. 1961 a-212 a, l. 5, and 230 a-2504 (treatises 20-26 inclusive : 
the twenty-sixth ends near the bottom of 250 a: the last four lines 
are left blank). All the rest is written, I think, by the first scribe except 
foll. 193 a—195 4, which may be the work of a third. The changes after 
foll. 133 4, 165 4, 195 4, and 229 4 occur at the end of quaternions : 


* Should have been numbered 176 ; see above. 


| 

245 
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that on 212 ὦ just after a new quaternion has begun, that on 250 @ just 
before the last leaf of an old. Two or three correctors have been at 
work. 

The quaternions are signed on the first page. The first signature is 
missing : the edge of leaf C, which was probably the first leaf of the first 
gathering, has been cut away. Fol. 5 a is marked 8, fol. 13 @ 7, and 
soon. After quaternion 14 (foll. 101-108) nine leaves follow: I could 
not find a ragged edge among them, and no matter has been omitted: 
so the 15th gathering ends with fol. 117, and the 16th begins with fol. 
118. The 22nd gathering has ten leaves (foll. 166-195 [should be 175]), 
so also the 26th (foll. 220-229): in the 28th there are only six ; there 
is a note there (see below, p. 249) that two are missing’. 

To return to the leaves at the beginning, Ad and B are blank. Ca 
and 4 contain iambic verses in two columns. These are headed 
& dofana. They will be found in Migne, ?.G. vol. xxv col. cclxxviii: 
Montfaucon has inferred from their presence here that Doxapater was 
the sole transcriber of this MS. DEF a give a list of contents, stopping 
at the end of 88 (πῆ. τοῦ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα ἰωβιανὸν ἐπιστολή) : this is 
headed πίναξ σὺν θεῷ τῶν ἐν τῷ παρόντι βιβλίῳ γεγραμμένων, Fd contains 
Photius’ ‘iudicium de Athanasii dictione’ (see Migne, 22.). The ¢. 
Gentes begins on fol. 1 a: the heading is τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις πατρὸς ἡμῶν ἀθανασίου 
ἀρχιεπισκόπου ἀλεξανδρείας λόγος, κατὰ ἑλλήνων. 

The following is a list of the treatises, with the numbers attached in 


the MS. I have given the number of the first leaf in each case. 
fol. 


fol. 
2a (1) Oratio contra Gentes. τότ α (9) Epistola encyclica. 
23a (2) Oratiode Incarnatione τό4α (10) Epistola I ad Sera- 


Verbi. pionem. 
474 (3) DisputatiocontraArium. 197 ὅ (11) Epistola II ad Sera- 
62a (4) Epistola ad Episcopos pionem. 
Aegypti et Libyae. 199 ὁ (12) Epistola Catholica 
72a (5) Oratio I contra Arianos. (Migne, xxviii 81). 
98a (6) OratioIIcontraArianos. 200a (13) Refutatio hypocrisis 
134@ (7) Oratio III contra Ari- Meletii. 
anos. 200 6 (14) Epistola ad Epictetum. 
155@ (8) DeIncarnatione etcon- 2034(15) Contra Apollinarium 
tra Arianos. liber IT. 


» There is a phenomenon in connexion with the numbering of the quaternions 
which I cannot interpret. At the bottom of 117 ὁ the signature, which appears 
here for the first time at the end, as well as at the beginning, of the quaternion, has 
been erased, I have traced a tampering with the signatures of the quaternions to 
the end of fol. 4125 inclusive. The corrector has desired to move the quaternions 


five places back. Thus on fol. 165 5, ἐς has been written over «a,and on fol. 211 5, @ 
over «é, 
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a (16) Contra Apollinarium 
liber I. 


215a(17) εἰς τὸ ῥητὸν τοῦ εὐαγγε- 
λίου τό“Ος ἂν εἴπῃ λόγον, 
καὶλ. (Migne, χχνὶ 649). 

220a(18) De Passione (Migne, 
xxviii 204-8 only). 

221 a (19) Epistola ad Marcelli- 
num, 

230 α (20) De Virginitate. 

235 4 (21) De Communi Essentia 
Patris et Filii et Spiri- 
tus Sancti. 

244a@(22)De Incarnatione Dei 
Verbi(Migne, xxviii 89). 

244 6 (23) [Pontif. Rom. et Atha- 
nasii Epp.]  Liberii 
Epistola. 

245 @ (24) Athanasii rescriptum ad 
Liberium. 

245 ὁ (25) Epistola ad Adelphium 
episcopum. 

247 4(26)In illud, Profecti in 
Pagum. 

2504(27)Sermo in Annuntia- 
tionem Deiparae. 

256 4 (28) De Passione et Cruce 
Domini. 

271 ὁ (29) Adv. Arianos ‘sermo 
brevis '. 

273 α (30) Epistola III ad Sera- 
pionem. 

275 6 (31) Epistola IV ad Sera- 
pionem. 

278 a (32) Oratio 
Arianos. 

289 a (33) In illud, Omnia mihi 
tradita sunt, &c. 

291 ὁ (34) De Doctrina. 

292 α (35) De Sabbatis et Circum- 
cisione. 


IV contra 


247 


fol. 

295 α (36) Marci Diadochi contra 
Arianos. 

Epistola ad Epictetum 
(title and opening 
words). 

299 ὁ (37) Expositio Fidei. 

301 a (38) Tomus ad Antiochenos. 

304 @ (39) Contra Sabellianos. 

310 α (40) Quod unus sit Christus. 

312 (41) Epistola ad Maximum 
philosophum. 

313 4 (42) Refutatio hypocrisis 
Meletii. 

314 @ (43) Epistola Catholica. 

3144 (44) Sermo contra omnes 
haereses. 

3194 (45) De decretis Nicaenae 
synodi. 

3344 (46) Eusebii 
epistola. 

3344 (47) [Eusebii] symbolum. 

335 4 (48) De sententia Dionysii. 

344 4 (49) Depositio Arii et socio- 
rum. 

344 ὁ (50) Encyclica 
epistola. 

346 ὁ (51) Concilii Nicaeni epistola 
adversus Arium. 

347 ὦ (52) Constantini epistola ad 
catholicam  Alexan- 
driae ecclesiam. 

348 σ (53) Constantini epistola ad 
episcopos et laicos. 

348 ὁ (54) Constantinus Ario et 
sociis. 

351 4 (55) Constantinus adv. Eu- 
sebium et Theognin. 

352 α (56) Constantinus Theodoto. 

352 5-469 a (57-86) =R 38-81 (see 
J.T.S. October, 1901, 
2. 99). 


299 ὁ 


Caesariensis 


Alexandri 


' I cannot remember in what edition I have found this treatise. It begins ὁ μὲν 


ἰωάννης φησίν and ends οὐκ ἔστι θεός. 
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fol. 
471 ὁ (87) De Incarnatione Dei Theodoret. Ep. 151 (AMigne, P.G. 
Verbi (Migne, xxviii Ixxxiii) πρὸς τοὺς ἐν τῇ 
25). Εὐφρατησίᾳ καὶ ᾿Οσροηνῇ 
472 α (88) Epistola ad Iovianum καὶ Συρίᾳ καὶ Φοινίκῃ καὶ 
(Migne, xxviii 531). Κιλικίᾳ μονάζοντας. 
472 4 Letter of Julian to Basil (τὸ id. Ep. 150 κατὰ τοῦ μακαρίου 
ἔμφυτόν μοι ἐκ παιδιόθεν, Κυρίλλου ἀρχιεπισκόπου 
and Basil’s reply ᾿Αλεξανδρείας. 
(μικρά σου τὰ τῆς παρού- Cyrill. Alex. Ep. ad Euoptium 
σης τύχης) : a fragment (Mansi, ν 81). 
περὶ πελαγίων (διαδέχεται Cyrill. Alex. Anathematismi. 
τὸ αἰγαῖον πέλαγος). Cyrill. Alex. Explicatioxiicapitum. 
4734 Athanasii Quaestiones ad Cyrill. Alex. Interpretatio hebrai- 
Antiochum ducem (20 carum literarum. 
end of respons. 44). Cyrill.Alex.adv.Anthropomorphitas 
Cyrill. Alex. : Glaphyra in Exodum (Migne, \xxvi), ending 


(imperfect at the begin- at the words (at the 
ning), Leviticum, Deu- end of § 17) ἰδόντες oi 
teronomium. υἱοὶ τοῦ θεοῦ ras θυγατέρας 

Iohannes Damasc. Adv. Nesto- τῶν ἀνθρώπων (the rest 
rianorum haeresim dis- of the leaf is left blank). 
sertatio. 


Two correctors at least have been at work, one a little later than the 
scribe, for his corrections have been adopted at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by the Codex Oxoniensis (which, as we shall see, was 
copied from B), e.g. opposite νοήσαντες (c. Gentes Migne, xxv c. 96 1. 32) is 
written 7. γνόντες. Another, more recent, has corrected from some other 
MS many of the omissions arising from homoeoteleuton, e.g. in No. 5 
(Migne, xxvic. 48 1. 19) the scribe has written ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων συνίσταται τριὰς 
ποτὲ δὲ πλήρης ἐλλιπὴς μέν, κιτιλ, After τριάς the corrector adds καὶ ἦν ποτε, 


ὅτε οὐκ ἦν τριὰς ἀλλὰ μονάς" καὶ ποτὲ μὲν ἐλλιπὴς τριάς : the Oxford codex has 
given the words as they are written in the original B. 


It is plain that we have in B a transcription from more than one 
original. The Zpistola ad Epictetum is No. 14, yet its title and open- 
ing words, followed by ἐγράφη ὄπισθεν, recur after No. 36. Again, Nos. 12, 
13 are reproduced as Nos. 43, 42. Further, No. 28 includes No. 18. 
[The whole treatise is given in Migne, xxviii 185-249: the portion com- 
mon to Nos. 28 and 18, τῶν μὲν ἀνθρώπων to πάντες ζωοποιηθήσονται, On 
cc, 204-208.] 

1. The first original, in which no repetitions occur, appears to end with 
treatise 21. The end of treatise 21 is missing from B. Fol. 2434 ends 
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ὅτε φησὶν ὁ ὃς ἁγιάσει ὑμᾶς δλοτελεῖς καὶ ὁλόκληρον ὑμῶν τὸ FG καὶ ἣ ψυχὴ 
καὶ τὸ σῶμα ἀμέμπτως ἐν τῆ παρουσία τοῦ KU ἡμῶν. The MSS (except those 
copied from B) give about 140 additional words only. In the margin 
are written, by different hands, 

desunt 2 folia 

in Latina versione sequuntur xii circiter lineae 

sequitur fol. 244 sign. «8 
Two ragged edges follow fol. 243 4 (which is the sixth of a quaternion) : 
and fol. 244@ begins with the treatise numbered 22. Neither the 
MS nor the pinax give any hint that another treatise came between 
21 and 22. It is probable, therefore, that the first twelve lines only of 
the first of the two missing folios contained any writing, and that the rest 
of this folio, and the whole of the other, were left blank, to mark the 
conclusion of the first collection of treatises. 

This collection of twenty-one treatises is identical with that contained 
in L (see 7.7.S., October, 1901, pp. 105, 106), the readings of which, 
as well as the order of the treatises it contains, show that it is closely 
allied to B: where they differ, the variation appears to be due to 
careless transcription on the part of the transcriber of one or other. 
As L is the earlier MS of the two, L cannot of course have been copied 
from B ; but the omissions of L (e. g. that of τῷ σημείῳ... προσκυνούμενοι 
θεοί [Migne, xxv c. 189, ll. 46-49], which is caused by homoeoteleuton) 
prove also that B has not been copied from L; they are therefore 
both copies of a lost MS. Where either MS has the support of the 
Paris MS against the other, the reading so supported is I think always 
correct: where B and L combine against the Paris MS, their reading 
will generally need careful consideration. 

2. The original for a large part of B, from 45 to 86 inclusive, is, 
I believe, R 27-81. 

With one significant exception the order of treatises is the same. 
The de sententia Dionysii, which is No. 37 in R, following Constantine’s 
letter to Theodotus, is in B moved up, so as to come next to the de 
Decretis and the Epistle and Creed of Eusebius of Caesarea (see 
Nos. 45-48). This change accords with the marginal direction (quoted 
above, /.7.S., October, 1901, p. 99) in R—{iret τὸν «'{ κη λόγον ὄπισθεν 
καὶ εἰθ᾽ οὕτως τοῦτον τὸν προκείμενον κατ᾽ ἀκολουθίαν. 

Again, it has been shown (7did., pp. 99, 100) that in R’s original the de 
Synodis preceded the Historia Arianorum ad Monachos; and that R 
inverted the order. B follows R, showing that its scribe had access to 
R, or a copy of R, and not to R’s original. 

It is true that no change in the arrangement of B has resulted from 
the note in the margin of R 29. But what is meant by that note? It 
surely cannot have been intended to move the Defositio to a position 


Ε » 
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before the de Decretis. I think that αὐτοῦ —’Adefdvdpov, and that the 
note contains a criticism upon R’s original, where the Defositio followed 
Alexander’s Encyclical: it ought then to have been written (ὥφειλε 
γραφῆναι) before, not after. 

Treatises B 57-61 = R 38-42. R’s 43 is stated in that MS to be 
a reproduction of 42', except that a part of 42 is not repeated (did., 
Ρ. 99). Bgives the substance of the note—y αὐτὴ οὖν ἐπιστολὴ ἀπαραλλάκτως 
κατὰ πάντα ἐγράφη πρὸς τοὺς κατ᾽ αἴγυπτον καὶ λιβύην ἐπισκόπους, and does 
not transcribe the document a second time, or give it a second number. 
He does not note that part of the letter to the clergy (his 61) is not 
repeated to the bishops, so in his desire for brevity he has somewhat 
misrepresented the facts. B 62-69 = R 44-51. B does not number 
part of a letter from Constantine included in B 69 (Migne, xxv 357): 
neither does R: but R numbers the next letter as 53. B70-74=R 
53-57: several letters follow, numbered in R (58-65), but not in B: 
B 75=R 66: R 67-69 are not numbered in B: they are followed 
in R by the Zfistola Encyclica (70): B gives the title and the first 
thirteen words, and adds a note—i ἐπιστολὴ ἐγράφη ὄπισθεν εἰς ἕννατον 
κεφάλαιον (B 9): B 76-86 = R 71-81 (the references in R’s 72 to the 
Apologia c. Arianos (see above] being altered to correspond to B's 
numbering): B does not repeat R’s 82, which he has already tran- 
scribed (B 28). 

I have compared a few readings in these treatises. But their 
similarity does not seem to add force to the arguments drawn from the 
order of the treatises. If the conclusion is correct, B’s readings in 
treatises 45-86 have no independent value. It should be noted that 
B 87 (de Incarnatione Dei Verdi), 88 (the Letter to Jovian, Migne, 
xxviii 532), and the Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, are not found 
in the Paris MS. 

3. There remain the treatises 22-44. Of these 27, 29, and 36 
(Marcus Diadochus) are found in no MS of Athanasius that I have seen : 
42, 43 (which had been already transcribed as 13, 12) are not in 
Ror S. 

No. 35 ends on fol. 294 a—three-quarters of the way down—with the 
words φθορᾶς ἀπὸ σοῦ ἐν σήμερον ἡμέρᾳ. The rest of the recto and the 
whole of the verso are left blank. 

No. 32 begins on the fourth line of fol. 278 a. Opposite is written in 
red ink by an early hand, possibly that of the writer, βιβλίον δεύτερον. 
As the leaf is the third of a quaternion, the words cannot mean that a 
new volume of B begins at this point. If they are, as I think, written 


* R 42 (= B 61) isa letter from the Council of Sardica to presbyters, deacons, 
and the whole Church in Alexandria, R 43 is a letter from the same Council to 
bishops in Egypt and Libya. 
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by the original scribe, they probably indicate that at this stage a fresh 
MS was used by him. If that MS is R, he will then have copied from 
it, not (21) or 23-26, for these he has transcribed already, but 22, and 
the three treatises which follow. Finding the note at the end of 26, 
τέλος τοῦ κατὰ ἀρειανῶν, x.7.d. (_7.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. 99), he will have laid 
R down, taken some other MS which began with the work of Marcus 
Diadochus, and afterwards returned to R, certainly at the de Decretis 
(B 45), perhaps earlier. To determine this question a careful collation 
of those treatises in this section which are common to B and R or S is 
necessary. 

Montfaucon states (Migne, xxviii 501), quoting from Felckmann, that 
there is a note in B’s pinax referring to No. 44, ἐν τῇ βίβλῳ τῆς μονῆς τοῦ 
ἁγίου ἀθανασίου ἐστὶν ἐπιγραφὴ ἄνωθεν τοῦ παρόντος λόγου, ἔχουσα οὕτως" 
ὁ παρὼν λόγος οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ μεγάλου ἀθανασίου" ἀλλὰ ξένος καὶ χυδαῖος. ἡμεῖς δὲ 
πρόσταγμα πληροῦντες μετεγράψαμεν καὶ τοῦτον. This note, if it be correctly 
quoted (I have not verified it myself), should throw light on the 
original of this part of B. In S we have merely ξένος καὶ χυδαῖος, But 
the original of S, i. 6. the first part of that MS of which R is the second, 
may have had the note as it stands here ; or B may have taken it from 
S and expanded it: this is less probable. 

The title of 32 runs τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἁγίου ἀθανασίου ἀρχιεπισκόπου ἀλεξανδρείας 
κατὰ ἀρειανῶν λόγος πέμπτος. Over πέμπτος has been written ἕκτος : Nos. 
8 and 29 have, I suppose, been reckoned the fourth and fifth, though 
these numbers do not occur in the titles. There is a note in 28 that 
part of the treatise has been written already as 18: in the margin of 34 
there are two notes, the former (the ink has nearly faded) οὗτος 
mpoeypady : the latter οὐ προεγράφη ἀλλ᾽ ἕπεται λόγῳ pe’ ὅπου ἐν κρασπέδῳ τινα 
ῥωμαικὰ ὁρᾶται. The reference here is to the de Decretis (Migne, xxv 429, 
1. 37) ἔστι γάρ, ὡς οἱ πατέρες παραδεδώκασιν, ὄντως διδασκαλία : the Latin 
words referred to are ‘Qui veri magistri existimandi. Hinc indicandi 
impii Lutherani.’ 


B has three descendants :— 

(i) V, codex Vindobonensis: saec. xiv-xv: Vienna, Hofbibliothek, 
cod. MS. Theol. Graec. N. II ol. 57 (i.e. numbered 2 in de Nessel’s 
Catalogue of 1690: 57 in Lambec’s) : paper, 424 foll., measuring 164 by 
11} inches, arranged in quaternions : the work of two scribes, of whom 
one wrote foll. 1-251 a, 361 6-371 4; the other 251 4-361 4, 3724 to 
end. The quaternions are signed at the beginning, and when the former 
scribe is writing also at the end’. 

1 Fol. 1 is preceded by aleaf which does not appear to belong to the MS, though 
the writing resembles that of the first scribe. It begins οὕτω καὶ ὁ vids obs θέλει 


ζωοποιεῖ καὶ τοῦτο δᾶδ λέγει, and ends ἑτέραν εἶναι τοῦ aps’ τὴν δεσποτείαν εἰ ἑτέρως. At 
the bottom of the verso is written ‘Marci diadochi contra haereses.’ The words 


| 
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The MS was bought at Constantinople by de Busbecke: see note in 
his own writing on fol. 1 above the title of the contra Gentes, ‘ Augerius 
de Busbecke comparauit Constantinopoli.’ He presented it to the 
Emperor Maximilian II for the Imperial Library in the middle of the 
sixteenth century on his return from the East (see de Nessel’s Catalogue 
MSS Bibl. Aug. 1690, p. 170). 

This MS contains the same treatises as B (omitting B 44)’ in the 
same order, including the Glaphyra of Cyril on the Pentateuch, the 
dissertation of John of Damascus, and Ep. 151 of Theodoret, to the end 
of that Epistle in the middle of fol. 424 4, where the MS ends. It is plainly 
a copy from B, though, when the copy was made, B contained the 
beginning of Cyril’s Glaphyra on Exodus, which is now missing from B, 
though contained by V. The conclusion of treatise 21 had, however, 
disappeared, for V ends that treatise exactly as B, four lines from the 
top of the page. Treatise 22 follows immediately. Again B 44 is 
omitted by V: this accords with a direction opposite that treatise in B, 
ἄφεσ μὴ γράψης. Consequently B 45 and the treatises which follow are 
in V numbered 44 and so on. This difference in the numbering gives 
a further proof that V has been copied from B. For V 76 (= B 77) is 
the Historia Arianorum ad Monachos, which contains, among other 
letters, one from Constantine to the lay members of the Church of 
Alexandria (Migne, xxv 704). Both MSS give a few lines of this letter, 
and add a note ἐγράφη ὀπίσω εἰς τὸ οε΄ λόγον ἀπαραλλάκτως. This is true 
as far as B is concerned, for the letter is contained in B 75, under which 
number are ranged the Zfistola Catholici, Constantine's letter to the 
bishops at Tyre, and the letter referred to above (Migne, xxv 401-405). 
But V 75 (= B 76) is the letter to Serapion de morte Arit, in which 
Constantine’s letter does not occur. The writer of the Vienna MS has 
copied the note in the Basel MS, forgetting the change which he has 
made in the numbering. 

(ii) O, codex Oxoniensis: 1410 a.D.: Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Roe 29: paper, 363 folios (the last is numbered 362, but two folios 
bear the number 192) arranged in quaternions, the work of one scribe, 
with the exception of two notes on fol. 2. 

Foll. 1 and 2 @ contain a pinax, and (below, on fol. 2 σὺ Photius’ 
‘Tudicium de Athanasii dictione.’ This is followed by a note, not written 
by the same hand as the MS, + βιβλίον ἐμπεριέχον πάντα σχεδὸν τὰ τῶ μεγάλω 
ἀθανασίω πονηθέντα συγγράμματα κυρίου νεοφύτου, τοῦ τῶν ἐφεσίων προέδρου, 
ἀφιερωθὲν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τῶ πατριαρχείω τη σεβασμία μονὴ τῆς παμμακαρίστου μηνὶ 
ἰουνίω ἔτους ς ἀπ. (= 1481 A. D.). 


really come from the De Communi Essentia Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti (= Β 21) ; 
see Migne, xxviii c. 57, 1. 48-c. 64, 1. 4. 
' βιβλίον δεύτερον at the beginning of 32 reappears in V. 
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On fol. 2 ὁ a late hand has written ‘Thomas Roe Eques aurat* et seri 
magnae Britanniae &c. Regis apud Turcarum Imperatorem orator in 
gratitudinis suze erga matrem Academiam perpetuum testimonium hunc 
librum quem ex Oriente secum aduexit publice Bibliothecae d.d. 
Anno. dm. 1628.’ 

The last treatise ends on fol. 362 4. Then δόξα θῶ, which is followed 
by ἐτελειώθη κατὰ μῆνα pap τῆς τρίτης ἰνδικτίωνος τοῦ ςλγιῆ' ἔτους (= 1410 A.D.). 

O contains 32 treatises: 1-31 are the same as B 1-31: Β 32, 33 are 
omitted: O 32=B 34: after the concluding words τοῦ mapa 60 
πλασθέντος is added αὐτῶ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας" ἀμήν. 

O is plainly a copy either of B or of its faithful reproduction by the 
Codex Vindobonensis, which has just been described. But, as between 
the two, O reproduces, as V does not, Photius’ ‘iudicium de Athanasii 
dictione’ which is given in B. Further, the omission in V, but not in 
B or O, of the words θάνατον (Migne, xxv c. 137, 1. 31) and καί (ib. c. 172, 
1. 23), and the readings in V ἡμῶν for ἡμῖν (c. 173, 1. 14) and φανερός for 
φοβερός (c. 145, 1. 24, with B*a/., against Beor*Oa/.) show that B and not 
the Vienna MS is the original of O. 

The leaves which contained the conclusion of B 21 had disappeared 
before O was written, for that MS ends like B in the middle of the 
quotation from 1 Thess. v 23 at ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν : O adds 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, but no more. 

Other proofs of the derivation of O from B abound; e.g. in the 
De Incarnatione the omission of an’ ἀρχῆς (Migne, xxv c. 100, ]. 36), περὶ 
πατρός (c. 121, ll. 1, 2), and the eleven words τοιοῦτος ἦν to οὐ γάρ (ς. 125, 
ll. 32, 33); also the readings περιποιησώμεθα (for διηγησώμεθα, C. 97, 1. 9), 
προηγοῦνται (for διηγοῦνται, C. 100, 1, 12), κόσμον (for νόμον, c. 109, 1. 18), 
τοῦτο (for τότε, c. 164, 1. 10), and εὐθεῖαν (for θείαν, c. 168, 1. 26). 

The transcriber of O is not, however, a mere copyist, like the writers 
of the Vienna MS. He frequently alters the order of words for the 
sake of apparently greater simplicity, writing, 6. g., μὴ yap ἂν (for ἂν yap) 
δύνασθαί τι, ἣ καὶ τοῦ (for τοῦ Kai)... π᾿ os, οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον (for ἧττον δέ), 
and especially when he can thereby bring the substantive nearer to the 
article, writing κατενόησαν διὰ τῆς κτίσεως τὴν αὐτοῦ θεότητα (for x, τὴν διὰ τῆς 
κτίσεως αὐτοῦ θεότητα), πρὸς τοὺς ἔξωθεν λογισμοὺς ἑαυτοῖς (for ἑαυτοῖς λογισμούς) 
ἐπισωρεύοντας. When it is said that our Lord took a human Body ἐξ 
ἀχράντου καὶ ἀμιάντου ἀνδρὸς ἀπείρου παρθένου (Migne, xxv c. 109, 1. 34), he 
substitutes reverentially, knowing perhaps that his work was destined 
for the μονὴ τῆς παμμακαρίστου, μητρός for the last three words of the text. 
Again he reads (c. 153, 1. 49) πάντες yap ὡς πρόβατα ἐλογίσθημεν (for 
ἐπλανήθημεν), and (c. 177, 1. 9) εἰς τὴν τῶν ὑδάτων βεβάπτισται (for βεβύθισται) 
φύσιν. 

(iii) C, codex Cantabrigiensis (cited by Montfaucon as Anglicanus) : 
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saec, xvi: Trinity College, Cambridge, B 9. 7: paper, 874 folios 
arranged in quinions, measuring 134 by 9} inches, written by the 
same hand. 

[Bound together with this MS is another by a different and I think 
a later hand. It contains the adversus Arianos sermo brevis (=B 29), 
Epistola III ad Serapionem (B 30) and the greater part of Oratio JV 
¢. Arianos (B 32), ending with πρὸς ἀθηναίους, ἐν ἀνδρί, the last few leaves 
(from Migne, xxvi c. 516, 1. 20 to c. 521, 1.16) bya fresh hand. Mont. 
quotes this for Oratio JV c. Arianos also as Codex Anglicanus. The 
MS contained more, but the remainder has disappeared. | 

On the fly-leaf is written ‘Est D Joannis Christofersoni Angli, 
Frobenio et Episcopio ab ipso rediti.’ John Christopherson was Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1553, and Bishop of Chichester in 
1557. He was a Romaniser, lived abroad during the reign of Edward 
VI, and returned to England on Mary’s accession. Frobenius and 
Episcopius are Jerome Froben and Nicolas Biscop, son and son-in-law 
of the famous John Froben, whom they succeeded. Peter Wannius, in 
his preface to a translation of Athanasius printed at Basel by Nicolas 
and Eusebius Biscop, 1563, says that the three MSS he had used, of 
which this was one, had been in his keeping ad mu/ios annos. This 
preface was written in September, 1555. Felckmann, who also used 
this MS, says that Christopherson bought it in Italy, ‘in Italia magno 
pretio olim coemerat.’ 

At the bottom of fol. 874 is written τέλος ἀμήν τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον ἐγράφη ὑπὸ 
χειρὸς ἐμμανούχ τοῦ μβαιβενὶ τοῦ ἐκ μονεμβασίας. This scribe is the writer of 
several MSS—among them the Munich MS of Athanasius (M) described 
above, /.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. 108—in which he describes himself as ὁ ἐκ 
poveuBacias (Once μονεμπασίας). Monemvasia or Malvasia (hence ‘Malmsey’ 
wine), is a town on the east coast of the Morea, near the site of the 
ancient Epidaurus Limera. Embenes spells his name in various ways 
— 6 ἐμβαιβένης, ὀμβεβένις, βεμβαινῆς, μβεβένης, εὐβενεῖς, &c. The dates 1548, 
1550, 1556 are given by him in one or other of his MSS. 

The treatises, preceded as usual by a pinax, number 32. Of these 
28 are the same as 1-28 of BO, but C’s order is different. 

C 1,2 =BO 1,2 
C 6-10 = BO 22-26 
C 12-20=BO 8-16 
C 21-25 = BO 3-7 
C 26-30 = BO 17-21 
C 31, 32 = BO 27, 28. 

Four other treatises are added, numbered respectively 3, 4, 5, 11. 
These are (i) Zpistola ad Dracontium (= B 82 =R 77), (ii) Zpistola 
ad Afros episcopos (=B 83=R 78), (iii) Apologia de fuga sua 
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(=B57=R 38), (iv) Homilia de Semente, which, as far as I know, 
is not contained in any other MS. The total number of treatises is 
the same as that of O, whence this MS appears to have been derived. 
I have not made a careful examination of C’s text, except in the De 
Incarnatione (No, 2). There we have the omission not only of the 
words τοιοῦτος ἦν... οὐ γάρ (Migne, xxv c. 125, ll. 32, 33), which are also 
omitted by B, but also of the clause omitted only by O ἵνα μὴ... παράσχῃ 
(c. 137, 1. 26), and of the words ἄτοπον εἶναι (c. 169, l. 17): the reverential 
change of ἀνδρὸς ἀπείρου παρθένου to μητρός (c. 109, 1]. 34, Υ. supra), and 
the readings θεότητι for ἀγαθότητι (ς. 97, 1. 19), ἐμεμενήκεισαν for εἰ μεμενήκεισαν 
(c. 105, 1. 3), ἄλογον (for εὔλογον, c. 108, 1. 30), ὅμως for ὅλως (c. 176, 1. 24). 
On the other hand the omission in O of τὸ μὴ divacba .. . ἐργάσασθαί τι 
(c. 100, Il. 21, 22), and some of O’s changes of the order of words do 
not reappear. The conclusion of B 21 (= C 30), which had disappeared 
when O’s copy was made, is given in C. My impression is that C’s 
original was copied from O, that four fresh treatises (C 3-5, and 11) 
were subsequently added, or substituted for the last four treatises of O, 
and the text of the other 28 corrected partially from the Codex 
Goblerianus ', with which C has several readings in common : partly also 
from a MS of the group descended from L. The latter supposition is 
strengthened by our knowledge that Embenes was himself the writer 
of one of the MSS of that class. 

The immediate original of C must have contained a marginal note, 
which is not to be found in any MS I have seen, ἐπανάληψις τοῦ δόγματος, 
ἣν ὁ φιλομαθής, ὡς πάνυ ye χρησίμην μὴ κατοκνήσης σημειῶσαι ἐν τῆ Wuxi, for 
these words are inserted, as though they belonged to the text, between 
μάλιστα and ὅτι τὸ κεφάλαιον τῆς πίστεως (C. 129, 1. 34). 


I conclude therefore that of the MSS which I have examined, those 
which are of any value for determining the text are R, S and B (except 
for the treatises which R also contains), L, and possibly C where its 
text differs from that of B. 

FREDERIC WALLIS. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I venture to carry the investigation into the sources of B (see above, 
pp. 248-251) one step further, and I think to simplify it. I take as my 
starting-point the two results securely established by Bishop Wallis, 
namely (i) that the first 21 treatises, down to the break after fol. 243 4, 

1 If this be true, the scribe must at the end of treatise 12 (= BO 8 = S 4) have 
repeated the error of the Codex Goblerianus (see above, J.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. 104), 


for the two conclusions are the same. But it is impossible to determine this 
question without a fuller examination of C than I have yet made. 
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were from a separate exemplar which we will call a, from which was also 
copied the British Museum MS L containing the same treatises in the 
same order; (ii) that the 42 treatises, Nos. 45-86, were taken from 
the extant Paris MS R. Now as to the intervening treatises, Nos. 22- 
44, it will have been noticed from Bishop Wallis’ account that the MS 
contains a second break after the end of No. 35 on fol. 294. Nos. 22-35 
were, I think, taken from a second exemplar, which we will call 6; 
8 contained no doubt all the Letters to Serapion and all the Orations 
against the Arians, but as our scribe had already copied from a the first 
three Orations and the first two Letters, he only copied out from β the 
third and fourth Letters and the fourth Oration. 

There remain Nos. 36 to 44: and these were taken, I believe, from 
the lost companion MS to R, whose contents Dr. Wallis has restored from 
S(/.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. 101). If the list of S, Nos. 1-20, be consulted, 
and if it be remembered that the scribe of B would not wish to repeat 
anything contained in his previous numbers 1-35, the results will work 
out as follows: 1,2S=1,2B; 3S=22B; 4S=8B; 5,6S=15, 
16 B; 10,11S = 23, 24 B; 15 S= 25 B;17S = 26 Β; 13S = 4B; 109, 
20S = 5, 6B: that is, 13 out of the 20 treatises which the lost half of 
R contained are simply dropped by B as having been already copied. 
Of the other seven, six appear in B in a continuous series, Nos. 364-41, 
in the same order in which they appear in S: B364=S 8 is not 
copied beyond its title and not numbered, because it has already 
occurred in B14: B37=S9, B38 =S12, B39 =S 13, B4o= 
$14, B41=S16. There remain over for explanation, out of B 36-44, 
four numbers, of which three, Nos. 36, 42 and 43, are not in S, and 
were therefore not in the lost half of R when S was copied from it, 
while the fourth, No. 44, is in S but not in the same position as in B. 
With regard to the first three treatises I conjecture that they had been 
added to R, the first at the beginning, the other two at the end of the 
MS, between the time when S was copied from it in the twelfth century 
and when B was copied in the fourteenth: all are short treatises—the 
former occupying only four leaves, the two latter only one altogether, in 
B—such as might easily have been transcribed on guard leaves or 
inserted leaves. With regard to the remaining treatise, No. 44, its position 
at the end of the series copied from the lost half of R is explained by 
the fact that in S, and therefore no doubt in the lost R, the treatise 
is marked as spurious: the scribe of B copied it, but threw it to the 
very end of the series 36-44 taken from the lost MS. In view of 
Dr. Robertson’s implied suggestion (/.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. tog) that the 
Codex Goblerianus was copied rather from R than from 8, it is worth 
noting that while S brands the spurious treatise with the three words 
ξένος καὶ xvdaios only, both Goblerianus and B prefix to these words 


| 
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a fuller statement to the effect that ὁ λόγος οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ μεγάλου ἀθανασίου. 
It looks very much as though their common source was the lost part of R. 

This hypothesis I think has the advantage of simplicity: the scribe of 
B had before him only three collections—one reaching to the break at fol. 
243, and including Nos. 1-21: another reaching to the break at fol. 294, 
and including (besides pieces common to the first MS, and therefore 
not repeated) Nos. 22-35: the third, extending practically to the end of 
the Athanasian matter, and containing (besides pieces contained in one 
of the two previous MSS and therefore not repeated) Nos. 36-86, is 
the collection in two parts of which the second is extant in R, 
Paris gr. 474, while of the first the contents at least can be restored 
from another descendant of R, Paris Coislin 45. 

The only objection I see to this view is the position of βιβλίον δεύτερον 
opposite No. 32 on B fol. 278a. With Bishop Wallis, I believe the 
reference to be to our R, as the second of a pair of MSS, No. 32 
(the Ovatio IV contra Arianos) being actually the first numbered 
treatise in R. But on my view the parts actually copied from the 
extant R do not begin till No. 45, and even those copied from its lost 
sister MS not till No. 36. I think that the scribe who attached the 
marginal note to No. 32 had forgotten what had actually been copied 
from R. 

If we further ask where B may have been written, two points have to 
be borne in mind. In the first place, no less than three large separate 
collections of the works of St. Athanasius lay before the scribe ; and in 
view of the relative rarity of Athanasian MSS the only places which 
seem likely prima facie to have answered to this condition in the four- 
teenth century would be Constantinople and Mount Athos. In the 
second place, the note about the spuriousness of No. 44, already referred 
to, is distinctly stated by the scribe of B to have been copied from ‘the 
book of the monastery of St. Athanasius.’ I have little hesitation in 
identifying this with the great monastery of St. Athanasius (the Athonite) 
on Mount Athos—more generally known as the Laura—founded in the 
tenth century. If No. 44 then was copied, as I have argued, from the 
lost sister MS of R, this lost MS, in the fourteenth century, when B was 
written, was in the Laura: and as that monastery contains a large 
library (the catalogue of which is still unprinted), I have great hopes 
that R’s twin may be found there still. R itself, as Bp. Wallis notes 
(J.7.S., Oct. 1901, p. 98), belonged at one time to the monastery of ἡ 
Dionysius on Mount Athos: but as that monastery was not founded till 
1385 while the MS itself is of the eleventh century, there is no reason 
why it should not have been, in the fourteenth century, still in the 
Laura with its twin. At another monastery on Mount Athos, that of 
Vatopedi, Mr. Lake tells me that he saw two manuscripts of works of 
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St. Athanasius—one which he roughly dated as of the twelfth century, 
and another, a splendid MS called a κτῆμα βασιλικόν, of the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, or perhaps a little earlier. It appears not 
impossible that these two MSS may have been the two exemplars which 
must be postulated for the earlier part of B. At any rate a further 
examination of these two libraries is much to be desired. 


C. H. T. 


THE BOHAIRIC VERSION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE importance of the Egyptian Versions as witnesses to the text 
of the Septuagint is generally recognised. And though the Sahidic 
fragments offer in many ways the more interesting text, the Bohairic 
must form the basis of any study of the text of these Versions in the 
Pentateuch. It is the only Version which is extant throughout, and 
of which the text is attested by several MSS. The following article 
is an attempt to determine the mutual relations of the extant MSS 
and their relative importance, as well as their relation to the printed 
editions. 

The most complete account of the MSS and published editions of 
the Bohairic Pentateuch is to be found in two articles contributed by 
M. Hyvernat to the Revue Bibligue Internationale, October 1896 and 
January 1897, of which the first gives a list of all that has been 
preserved of the Old and New Testaments in Bohairic, Sahidic, and 
the dialects of Middle Egypt, with some account of the MSS and 
various collections of fragments, while the second contains a description 
of the printed editions. Μ. Hyvernat mentions six MSS of the 
Pentateuch. As this list may be to some extent supplemented, I sub- 
join a list of all the MSS of whose existence I know, adding some 
account of those which I have myself seen. 

(1) Vatican. Copt. 1. An account of this MS is given in Assemani’s 
Catalogue of the Coptic MSS of the Vatican, published in Mai’s ova 
Collectio, vol. v. It was brought from Egypt in 1717. It consists of 
279 foll., containing the whole Pentateuch in Bohairic, with an Arabic 
translation. The MS is to be assigned to the ninth or tenth century, 
and is by far the oldest which has been preserved. It contains three 
H pictures: fol. 66, the Virgin and Infant Christ ; fol. 97, Moses at the 
Ϊ burning bush; fol. 121, the Cross. On fol. 276 is an Arabic note 
stating that the MS was written ‘a quodam Salomone Babylon'.’ These 


1 i.e. Solomon, from Babylon, Old Cairo, as Mr. Crum tells me. The colophon 
can be seen in Hyvernat’s Album, pl. xviii, 
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details are given by Assemani, who also notes that there are two systems 
of section division, one for the whole Pentateuch, which is divided into 
142 (? 143) sections, and another for the books Exodus to Deuteronomy, 
which are divided into 186 ‘dicta.’ The books are divided as follows : 
Sections. Dicta. 
Genesis 47 
Exodus 27 
Leviticus 16 
Numbers 35 
Deuteronomy 18 
The MS. has apparently never been collated, and has not been used for 
either of the editions. (V.) 
(2) Vatican. Copt. 2-4. This MS is also fully described by Assemani, 
from whom most of the following details are taken. It contains the 
Pentateuch, the first volume containing Genesis and Exodus in 1509 foll., 
the second Leviticus and Numbers, 123 foll., and the third Deuteronomy. 
At the beginning of the MS there is a note in which Matthew of 
Alexandria, the Patriarch of the Copts, draws attention to the mistakes 
which are to be found in the translation. The note is dated 1115 of 
the Martyrs, i.e. A.D. 1399. Matthew is known to have been eighty- 
seventh Patriarch, and to have died in a.D. 1405. Thus the MS is 
not later than a.D. 1399. At the end of the first volume is a leaf 
containing part of the last chapter of the First Book of Chronicles 
in Arabic. The MS was brought from Egypt in 1594, ‘ Hieronymi 
Vecchietti opera,’ and was bequeathed to the Vatican Library by 
John Baptist Raymund in 1614. Another note at the end of vol. i 
shews that the MS belonged to the Church of the Virgin ‘in uico 
Zoailae urbis Cahirae’ in the year 1586. The name of the scribe was 
‘Gabriel, filius Phanus’ (cf. also Wilkins, Zntroduction). 
The section numbers begin with Exodus iii 4, and are continuous 
throughout the rest of the Pentateuch, the last number occurring at 
Deut. xxxiv 4 (prs). The system is thus identical with the second set 
of numbers found in V, The two MSS have also the same stichometry, 
which is subjoined. 
Genesis 8p (3x X) 4500 
Exodus yx 3600 
Leviticus By 2700 
Numbers yode 3835 
Deuteronomy not given. 

The text of this MS is almost identical with that of V. (X.) 

(3) Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale, Copt. 1. A vellum MS consisting 
of 308 foll., and containing the Pentateuch, with an Arabic translation, 
written by Michael the Monk in a. D. 1367. Next to the Vatican MS 
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V, this is certainly the most important MS of the Pentateuch. It has 
never been collated. The margin contains a considerable number of 
variants. (A.) 

(4) Paris. Bib/. Nat, Copt. 56. A paper MS of 106 foll. containing 
the Pentateuch. It has been assigned, I think by M. Amélineau, to 
the eighteenth century. Its text is closely allied to that of the pre- 
ceding MS. (C.) 

(5) Paris. Bibi. Nat. Copt. 57. This MS contains Genesis and 
Exodus, with an Arabic translation. It is assigned to the seventeenth 
century. There is a note at the end of Genesis, giving as the number 
of στίχοι in that book δφ (4500): cf. V and X. Its text is similar to 
that of V and X. (B.) 

The last two MSS. are not mentioned by M. Hyvernat, who, however, 
refers in his list to Bibi. Nat., Copt. 100 as a Copto-Arabic MS of the 
Pentateuch, dated 1806. Whether this is really the same as C I am 
unable to say. 

(6) Oxford. Bodleian, Huntington 33. A MS of 495 foll., containing 

he Pentateuch, with an Arabic translation, written in the year 1674. 
It is very carelessly written and spelt. Homoeoteleuton omissions are 
very frequent. Its text must be classed with that of the Paris MSS A 
and C, and the London MS L. The connexion of this MS with 
Wilkins’ edition will be discussed later on. (O.) 

(7) London. British Museum, Oriental 422. One of Archdeacon 
Tattam’s MSS, written in 1393, containing the Pentateuch with some 
lacunae. It was used by Lagarde for his edition, and he has recorded 
in his introduction all its variants from his printed text. It is thus the 
only MS of which a collation has been published. Its text agrees with 
the group ACO. (L.) 

(8) London. British Museum, Curzon MSS 113-117. Part of the 
Zouche Collection which is at present deposited in the British Museum. 
These volumes contain each one book of the Pentateuch. The first 
three books are in one hand, which Mr. Crum would assign to the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Numbers and Deuteronomy are in 
a different hand, of which the date is given at the end of Deuteronomy, 
A.D. 1796. All five are paper MSS. The text of Genesis and Exodus 
agrees with VX. That of Numbers and Deuteronomy approximates 
closely to that of ACLO, especially O. (M.) 
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(a) The first printed edition of the Pentateuch was published by 
Wilkins in 1731 (London). He describes it as based on three MSS, 
Vatican, Paris, and Oxford. This description is challenged by Lagarde, 
who says that it is ‘ professedly based on the Vatican, Paris, and Bod- 
leian MSS, really perhaps (in Wahrheit wohl nur) only on the Codex 
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Huntingtonianus 33 (Bodleian) written in 1674, as Woide in Holmes’ 
Edition of the LXX has already remarked.’ The passage in Holmes’ 
Introduction rans as follows: ‘ex collatione facta per Cl. Woidium 
capitum Geneseos aliquorum in textu Coptico Wilkinsii cum codice 
Bodleiano, Huntington 33, credibile videtur, Wilkinsium textum 
codicis, unius scilicet e tribus iis ab ipso nominatis, plerumque in typis 
expressisse.’ Holmes’ statement, which is based on evidence from 
Genesis only, is certainly nearer the truth than Lagarde’s deduction 
from it, but the appended collations will shew that there was no reason 
to doubt the truth of Wilkins’ account of his own edition. M. Hyvernat 
states, on Lagarde’s authority, that Wilkins used the Oxford MS alone. 
The point is not of much real importance, but has some interest as 
bearing on the formation of tradition. And it is perhaps worth 
noticing, since it is desirable to know how far the Vatican group of 
MSS is represented in either of the printed editions. 

(4) In 1854 the first twenty-seven chapters of Genesis were published 
at Paris, by Fallet, with critical notes giving the variants of Wilkins and 
three MSS. This fragment was published without either introduction 
or title-page, and no explanation was given of the symbols used for the 
MSS quoted. It has, however, considerable value, as it calls attention 
to the importance of the Paris MSS. 1 have identified the three MSS, 
and used in this article the same symbols which were employed by 
M. Fallet. A= Paris. Copt. 1; B= Paris. Copt. 57; C = Paris. 
Copt. 56. 

(c) Lagarde’s edition of the Pentateuch was published at Leipzig in 
1867. The only sources accessible to him were the edition of Wilkins 
and the MS belonging to Archdeacon Tattam, which has been already 
described. As a scholarly edition it leaves of course nothing to be 
desired, but as a source of information about the Bohairic text it does 
not supersede Wilkins, and it takes no account of the best MSS. It is 
clearly therefore desirable to determine how far the MSS which were 
not used for these editions throw further light on the text, and whether 
the new information which they contain, so far as can be conjectured 
from an examination of specimens of their text, is sufficient to repay the 
labour and delay involved in obtaining collations. The question is of 
special importance just now in view of what is required for the larger 
edition of the Cambridge Septuagint. This fact may perhaps serve as 
my excuse for dealing at some length with questions of detail, which 
are likely to interest only a few specialists. 


I have collated all the MSS for parts of the following chapters : 
Gen. xxv; Exod. v, vi; Lev. xvi; Num. xxviii; Deut. ix, x. The 
results of these collations are given below. In the case of the Oxford 
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MS the collation was made from photographs which the Rev. K. Lake 
kindly took for me. The collations were made with Lagarde’s text. 
They were in some instances hurriedly made, but are sufficiently 
accurate for purposes of comparison. Wilkins’ readings, where they 
differ from those adopted by Lagarde, are quoted under the symbol W. 
I have not thought it necessary to record every variation of spelling, 
especially in the case of the Oxford MS which is very carelessly written, 
nor all minor variants, as e.g. m, ms: ε, as, πὶ before a noun: grxen, 
exen : €()o(S)pxs. The original hand is denoted by an asterisk (*), 
corrections made by the original or a contemporary hand by (8), later 
corrections by (ἢ). 

It may however be well, before giving the collations, to state shortly 
the results to which an examination of them has led me, in order to 
make the problem clear. 

Wilkins’ edition is based on the MSS O, X, and probably one of the 
Paris MSS (A, B, or C). Lagarde’s is based on Wilkins’ edition and 
the MS L. The eight extant MSS fall into two groups (1) VX (M for 
the earlier books) B. (2) ACOL (M for the later books). Vand A 
are the oldest and best representatives of their respective groups. Thus 
the best MSS of each group have probably’ not been used for either 
edition. The oldest MS, V, has certainly not been used at all. And 
the first group is only represented by part of an eclectic text. It is 
also very probable that Wilkins did not hesitate in places to retranslate 


from the Greek into Coptic, when his Coptic MSS were defective or, 
in his opinion, unsatisfactory. 


GENESIS xxv. (L is defective for Gen. xxv 1-25.) 


I. ages] aces M* | 9¢eTTOpa co. 

2. om. ae Acox* (ins. int. lin, x>) | maq] ma v* (aq v*) | 
nzearhpase AC: M: mzeashpess O | seZam ACMOVXW: 
B | Aco | sechwk BM: sehor 0 | ACO. 

3. ABCMVXW | Macaan] AC: MTeaase o | 
ACO | ahaenN AC: ahaead o | BMVX: staccorpia C: 
acovpias O | ACO: M | BM: 
Noosa ACO. 

4. ABCMOV | ABCMV: ehsaa ὁ | om. ne ΒΜΟ | πτε] 
nm ACO | XeETTOPa oO. 

5. OM. THPOT ABCMO | NequjHps] + scxem eqons 
(postea ras.) Ὁ. 


1 Wilkins may have used A to some extent, but I have found no clear trace in his 
edition of his having done so. 
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6. mocpoy BM | agqy] ary Aco | ehoAga] ga BM | nesehr] 
NeCHT 

7. om. ae A* | oneTaqwnds BM. 

8. etaqarzonk B | om. emamec ecorSeAdo C: om. nec 
o | om. ne BM | om. ovog 2° Aco | aqank M | ganegoot] + oF0g 
Satem meqdaoc Ac(o) (Sem eqNaoc o). 

9. scanaHA] cassanA M | sre] mtem ACO: ete M | ncaap] mcappa 
© | AC: O. 

10. Heta] Het | Aco  ππεποοροὺ B: 
poy M. 

11. OM, OFOg ACO. 

12. om, me ACO | πικῷο BM | mahpaass :90] mca 
ahpaase o. 

13. pr. Kata (postea ras.) x | menSpoy] mengcpoy BM: 
ACO | 2°] Aco | mahewe] pr. me ABCMOVX 
(corr. ex No p. m. X): mahawe Oo: amahewe w. 

14. ssaccH] + meas ΟΝ Meat ACO | reTTOTp] TeTOp Oo. 

15. Macbec AO: madacc | Keasta AC: O | om. ear QCOA- 
mat ACO. 

11. OM. OFOg 1° ACO | OM. OFOg 2° AC | OM. OFOg 3° O. 

18. acujwms O | ae] om. x*: ins. ΧΡ: + nxe A* 

19. mas] + ae ABCMYovx | BMO: om. v* | 
ahpaass] ACO. 

20. OM. | msepeharka co | Tayeps] 
ο | om. 2° BMVX | om. ACO | δᾷσιτε 
ABCM: δέσιτον Ο. 

21. om. ae Ο ] om. me ACO | ae 2°] om. a* (ins. a*) | om. otog 
ACO | Om. Tegcoraer ACO. 

22. max] m0 | BM | ehoAgrten noc] + ehoAgrten not οὔ 
(postea ras.). 

23. ἃ 29] c. 

24. 1° —ee@pecancs] bis scr. (evaxog 1°) O. 

25. OM. OFOg 19 AC | Ο | om. 
OFOg 2° ACO | Macassonr] ACO. 

27. πε 2°] post εἰπῆ BMXW | δίπηπ C. 

πε Teyxopaxc| O: mTeqxopxc B: om. ne | Te] 
me CO | om. ae Cxw. 

30. arwar Ο. 

31. om. ac BMXW | O | 
+ πε BM. 

32. Nexe] pr. BMXW | BMVX. 
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33- Nexe] pr. ovog BMVXW | wpK] wpxk O | BMX: 
W. 

34. Mapocim w | aqovwas] pr. ovog BVXWw | aqtwng] pr. 
BMVXW | W. 


Exonus V, VI. 


CH. V. I. BMVXW | nTovepujar πη1] 
BM(VxXw) Vxw). 

2. om. dar BMVXW | {cworn BMVXW. 

3. NopHS BMVX: w. 

4. ssMarNaoc | BMVXW. 

5. hapaw] + nneqadworr BMVxw | πιΆ δος} BMVXW: 
suKags] + xe BMVXW | BMVXW 
e@peten Μὴ mg.): | om. orm BMVXW. 

BMVXwW | post mte πιλδος BMVXW. 

7. BM: W | enrtwhs] 
mitwhs c* | ovog nceeovet] ecoovet BMVXW (€ 2° ex 
corr.) | + BMVXW. 

8. om. ovog 2° et 3° BMVxw | om. eho nSHTOT BMVXW | NTEN- 
wWorujworus C | sanennory] BMVXW. 

9. sraporopouy am... (am... πιο- 
&novs ras.) C | saneoporgs pworuy v* | Sa 2°] Sen BM | gancaas] 
ganghnovs A txt. 

το. ae] OVOP aTUJWNI evIHC BMVXW | 
mic Sovs A txt. BMVXW | Mavxwararoc 
BM: VXW | M | cenat| 
BMVXw. 

11. πτε πετεπτωδι] πτεπετεπῶςν αὐ: ππιτωδι BM: πτεπιτωδι Xw. 

12. πιΆ δος] + τηρᾷ A*. 

13. ncwor] + πε BMVXW | NH eujacuje 
BMVXW. 

14. A mg. | eSpHs BMXW. 

15. micSovs A txt. BMVXW | atwuy] + ehod M 
mg. | axsps| pr. κε C: RIP! BMVXW. 

16, an] + πε BMVXW | ssmenAaoc orn] OTN BMVXW. 

17. Nexe hapaw| nexay BMVXW | om. ovog (2°)—ganpeycpwgt C | 
om. ovog (2°) BMVxw | eehe] pr. rap BMVXw. 

18. πεν: + πε BMXw | Om. an Cc. 

19. mscSovs] A* mg. | πιτωδι] πετεπτωδι BMVXW. 

20. + evnHor ae ehod eppay BMVXwW | om, Ngo BMVXW. 
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21. Nexwor] + Nworxe BM: + Vxw | pr. 
BMVXW: + epwten BMVXW | apetenep] apetem A*CL | εἰ) apeteny 
BMVXW. 

22. samarNaoc] BMVXW | OM. oF 2° Cc, 

23. BMVXW | BM | armenAaoc] 
BMVXW. 

CH. VI. I. εἴπδδιτου BM. 

2. mean] ar L*, 

3: OM. OFOg 1° BMVXwW | Cc | om. har Ne A txt. 
BMVXW. 

4. + amc | πιροδπδπεος] om. πὶ x*, 

ἡ. B | BMVXW. 

8. εἰεσίθηπον) excenennoy BMVXW | eTHIG—1aKwh] om. A txt.: 
ins. Αἢ mg. | | anon | + me int. lin. >, 

10. OM. me C. 

II. OM, gina—noc Hass 290 | nTeqovwpn] + ehod xw | chodsen] 
Sen VXW | Mkagr noc Hass] BMVXW. 

12. om. M*® | (OF corr. in 
C | Om. 2° BMVX: ins. πὼς Epos 
apaw B mg. | tap] ac BVXW: ὅποι M. 

13. eTayovagcagns] ayovagcagns BMVXW | eujenwor] exes 
A? int. lin, 

14. MapoCHTOC VXW: πορχητως B: 
(ms int. lin. m>) m | ecpwas] pr. meas int. lin. MP: acpwas Vxw. 

15. caap | ἔφοιπικη] pr. ἔρελι BVXW: + hHETEY- 
sav ehohSen M mg. | VX | om. nar me—(16) 
1° Ο, 

16. om. ovog 1° BMVXW | veaewn A? mg.] reacwn αὐ (uid): 
repcwn A®| kaae] caaa αὐ (uid.) BMvxw | ntTe mond] etonsd C | 
om. npossms BMVXW. 

17. OM, BMVXW | A*] weeacwn A* (uid): 
A> mg.: ste teacwn BMVXW | OM. KATA BMVW. 

18. supan mte] om. A mg. BMVXW: pr. nase A txt. | (bis)] 
neaaa (bis) A*BM (2° solum, M 1°) VxW | asshpass BMVXw | 
Xehpwon BMVXW: oc¢ehpeo o | PAT] pA A txt. | om. me M. 

19. OM. τε BMVXW | A ἰχί.: M: 
| novcreventa] A txt. BMVXW: C. 

20. asshpase BMVXW | BMVXW | Nashpass BMVXW | 
om. BMVXW. 

21. mZaap A {xt.: MCaap BMVXW: MHCAHP O | zeocps] ze 
ras. (1 litt.) 9¢ps A. 
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22. ελιςδῷ BMVXW: eAscaden ο | cetps] ras. (2) cetpr A: axecopr 
BMVXW. 

23. meAscahet] c | vx* | maccwn] 
accon M* | maaah ACLOvxwW | meas 2°] 1 | seoamap 
BMVXW. 

24. πεπίπηρι ac] OOS πεπίπηρι BMVX | B: 
asics V*M*, 

25. OM. 3° BMVXW | miapocwm BMVXW. 

26. OM. BMVX | Meas THPC] OM. A txt. BMVX: om. 
W. 

27. eTande cant mear 
MWICHC SEM BMVX | OM. char Me—aapwn w | mHETAT- 
cans] mar me evcans | ovhe] near w | pweae cen] ovog aven w| 
ehodsen] + mKagr Ww | ocHaer] + ᾧδιπε mea aapon 
ETANGT CARI MEAL ALWTCHC SEM MOCHALS W. 

29. ovhe] meas A*BMVXW: ovhe near CLO. 


Leviticus xvi. The readings of o are not recorded from 5 eohe— 
16 oveimxonc. 

2. novnoy v*] novon A*cLM*ow (novno mg.) | {xvhwtoc] 
+ "Te w. 

3. eneoorah ACLMOVX | Cc. 

4. ovghoc 1°] pr. ovog w | eartovhoy] eaqrorhoy A*VxX: εον- 
tovhog M | nequjaX M: meqraX x  εἰετηιτον) pr. 
C. 

5. eyes] ehoX Μὴ mg. | om. tHpe vx. 

7. OM. OTOP 2° V. 

8. om. epe c | KAHpoc] + mTe Not exwy C*. 

9. om. 1 CMW | egpHs 2°] + exwg Cc. 

το. miKAHpoc]| κληρος w | egetago | evexcag Ww. 

11. pr. Μὴ mg. 

12. ecarep W : πτίπορης ras. (1) M | mxehc] +ac. 

13. eqetado] pr. ovog w | exem] Cc. 

15. 5 c. 

16. eyetovhoy c | ow | pr. Μὴ mg. 
VX: Sem a2] πελὲ ACLMOVX | Μ΄: 
MEM OFTE MOTSWSear M mg. 

17. etwhe] egetwho o | Sen bis scr. o (aqe- 
twhe 1°) | egpxr] pr. egpxs m* (postea canc.). 

18, + exen mequs Cc. 

19. eyenorxS] pr. ovog w | ehodga] ovoga m* : ehodSen w. 
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20. eyetovho] evetovho ACLMOVXw | emu M. 

21. om. tacbe as (1°) vx | ovaarmsa M*, 

22. om. ovog epe mihasens Mm | πιδδαςπι] + εὐολεπίηδε o | 
2°] om. ins. mg. | exwy 2°] + ππου- 
C. 

23. Nxe post eSovm Vx. 

24. THpY 1°] ehod c | OM. exen MeqHS ACLMOVX. 

25. Ovog] meas (uid.) a*. 

26, @Heonawovwpn vx | HeTarovopney | MO: 
Heonahopay w | exwess M | eqeujenagy] equyenag C: + eSon 
OFMWOTF sreMenca Mar eyeujenag Ο. 

27. Om. near 2° c | 1°] ovog w | evewdor 
w: εεολον (uid.) M: eodNor ο | epoKgoT M. 

2g. epe har as w | dar] (δ᾽ cm* | nepgwh w. 

30. estwhe Acmo. 

31. gancahhaton 2°] + ovesrton w | epetencochso] epetenetorho 
MO. 

32. OM. 4cTONH ACLMOVX. 

33. eyetovho] etorho o | eyetorhoy] etovhoy c | om. M* 
(ins. m>), 

34. as] pr. ovog w | possns] pr. o m*: pr. ov μὴ, 


NUMBERS XXvill, xxix. (c is not quoted in Numbers. In all 
important variations it agrees with a.) 

CH. XXVIII. 18. Vx | nSHTY]+ 

19. epetenerps ALMOVX | 8] ALMOVX: ovsnacs w | 
+ Vx | πριεδι] + matacn ALMOVX | Om. 
MwTEM ALMOVX. 

20. pr. tear W | W. 

21. OM. ALMOVX: W. 

Om. ver. 23 X¢wpic—xxix. 5 @HNOT ACLMOVX. 

23. OM. πε W. 

28. W. 

CH. XXIX. 6. AMV | covar MOW | OM. meas 
Near εὐο 2° MO | NTEMCHOT AVX | OM. Meas 
2° ALVX | πιοσωτεῖ 2°] MOTWTEM AL: OFOTWTEN VX. 

7- om. w | om. ovog epetenegongex — ππετέπδῖτον 
ALMOVX. 

8. epetensps x | + ππιτδῖο W | 
O | eTavepovposans W. 
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9. OM. 1° VX | πιο ἈΣΠΙΟΥ͂ΔΙ X. 

10. 2°] mpearHT W: OM. ALMOVX. 

11. etwhg] pr. 2 litt. ras. v | mo¢AsA] mswsAs ALMOVX | om. πτε 
2° w | M | οὐ w. 

13. Om. w | noAIA VX: ngancAsA 
ntaso w | aansegoor] om. OVX: περοον W | 
ovx | Tt] pr. ovog ALMov: v | ἢ] tmovx. 

DEUTERONOMY IX, X. 

CH. IX, I. VX: ΜΟΥ]. 

2. M | EKCWTEss OW | ετπδίηοοι A: CLM: 
eTHaAW yoo! OW. 

3. eReesss| pr. ovog w | agovwn c | eqeqgotor 1°] agqgotor C | 
eyeqotos 29] pr. w. 

4. eyenten Co | nacacon] meonaneg w | om. w | 
Nor nagotoy echohSaten] mxe noc M | om. 
NOT πδίοτου Oo. 

5. OM. am 2° vx | agnenont] mte mexont vx | neon] neogq w | 
eSorn vx | vx  αὐπιμδοι 
ACLMO + coke ometacehue mte Not πδήοτου 
ehoNSaton vx(w) mae moc’ eqeqotor* 
W] | eHeTaquwpK] eHeTa Not wpK VX | ππεκιοὶ] 
MHETEMIOF Vi X. 

6. excess] pr. ovog VxXW | VX | n¢orc] + πεκπουὴ 
vxw | nat] + mak Vx: egy w | om. eonaney ACLO | om. mak vx| 
om. ne ACLOVx | om. totum comma Μ. 

7. + vx | om. πεκπουὴ ACLMO | 
apetenor MOW. 

8. 9ewpeh MXW: 9¢wpsh o | om. on Mw | agqeashom] pr. ovog vxw | 
exen ennor] post noc vx | eqetonnor] δήετθηπου mxe Not δι- 
ETOHNOT O. 

9. emstwor] exen πιτωον VX | + Vx | mar 
XH] pr. VXW: + Ne VX | ALM: stax COVXW | 
gn A | om. ovog ult. v. 

ro. om. δῇ Mo | wre 1°] a2 vx | maveSHovt] pr. ovog vxw | 
nory 2°] noc vx | mwten M. 

11. ehoXgrten] VX | gare] A: CMOVXW | gas AL | 
nowndag Mow | δὲ} + mons vx: noms w. 

12. avepnapahenm] avepanossun vx | aveasuo] pr. orog w | 
NOTOTWTE] MOT VX: MOTWTE LOW. 

13. Nexe] pr. ovog vxw | xe 2°] + amav e vx | gannauyt maghs 
ne] ππδίῃτ maghs me VXW: pr. φηππε OFAaOC VX. 
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14. OM. NTaxep Nowpan ACLMO | ntTaxep] mtageT vx | 
novpan] + ehoX vx | mtaam] pr. ovog VX: + mIWT Vx | eqxop] 
pr. Ovog VX | Meas Ww. 

15. €TaskoTtT] pr. ovog vxw | om. ovog 1° vx | mocpwar] 
+ wa the w | om. ovog 2° ACLMO | δὲ nwns] o: 
W | narocn Sen] vx | +h w. 

16. pr. ovog Vxw: +2€ C | apetenepmofs x | neten- 
novt] Om. ACLMO: VX | apeteneassso] pr. ov0g Vxw | ποϑωτρ] 
+ ovo0g vxw | eta] Heta vx | pongenennoy MW: gengwny vx | 
epoy] ετεπϑηπονῦν VX. 

17. 8161] pr. W: δίαδοπι Vx: athophep ACLMO | 
+nwns vx | om. ashephwpor ACLMO | naxtx] taxix cnom vx | 
pr. ovog vxw | om. ehod vx. 

18. artgo] pr. orog VxXW: + Vx | mar 
a(?)cmovxw (1, male laes.) | 55] gax A | pr. ovog cvxw | 
+ VX. 

19. OM. sansxwnt ACLMO | 
eohe mixwnt VX | miashon Vv: w | om. 2° ACLMOVX. 

20. OM. 1° ACLMO | exen aapwn 1°] post. earaujw VX | 
m | om. ovog 2° A*CLMO | ertwhe M: seTwhe o. 

21. mumofs] mmofs ab: πετεπποῦι vx | eta, petemaiy] ins. 
Sen (post. ras.) | m9¢pwar V: pwar X | OM. 2° 
CLMO | CM: + VXW: OTOP ammoTy VX | 
aqujosz Mow | agep] pr. ovog vx | om. ovog 3° CLMO | avgrorr οἱ 
OM. ENECHT 1° VX | ETHHOT A: ENONHOT M: ENOHMOT O: ἐπ W. 

22. OM. OFOG I° ACLMO | πιροπρ C: OTPwKE MOW | OM. OTOP 2° 
ACLMO | Tupacazoc MOW: X | Om. 3° ACMOVXW | 
LOVW | apeTen}aunt Vx | OM. πετεππουὴ W. 

23. gote] εφοτε ACLO: pr. VXW: eujwn W | OTEpeHNoT Co | 
ehodsen}] Sen vx | epetenepatcwtesr c | om. mcaxs Mx | om. 
OTOP ACLMO | mca] ε MOW. 

24. OM. Tap V. 

25. OM. OFOG 19 ACLMO | max] moar A | 35] oar A | eTartgo] ene 
ALMO: ἐπ C: extwho me VX(a. Twho): eneartgo w. 

26. OM. ACLMOX | erxwarszoc] OFOg Vx | πιεϑπος] 
w | semendaoc ehodX cvx | om. Sen w | 
L* | Sem 2°] + mea ΤΕ mear 
vx(w) [Sem Tena * ecxop near Sen w]. 

27. measehsark CO | mHeTeRWpK OW | egpak] ner OW: 
NEWTK M | ACLO: M ποϑαλε- 
tacehuc] + novnohs VX: + mear exen πουποῦν w. 


rete 
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28. mana] nian | eTakenov] etaxenten Vx | + evxwar- 
Vx | enorKags Mow | eohe 2°] pr. ovog vx | qarzoc}] agqaroc} 
w | ehodgs nujage}] ehodX vx | edoehor] er ACLO | om. gimujaye 
Mw. 

29. meKKAHpoc] OM. ACLMO: mean VX | 
+ Sem Mxose wea Sen eTaarags (ecxop w) 
mean Sen MeKxchos eteocs Vx(w). 

cH. Χ. (0 is not quoted after the middle of ver. 5, and x is not quoted 
at all in this chapter.) 

1. Sem 1°] pr. ovog v| πκεπλὰς 8] semdag chor} ν | om. 
B m | grxem] εν | pr. ovog v | om. V. 

2, mtacSas] pr. ovog V: ntecSar ΟἹ mrencSar w | om. φι M | 
M | OM. ACL (uid.) MOV | V. 

3. πἰκυδωτος ACLM | om. OFog 2° ACLMO | δὲ 1°] om. c: ἐδ w| 
om. 3° ACLMO | δὲ] 44 w | om. πωπι 2° Vv | macs] oO. 

4. ΜΠ] ΠΙΆΛΗΤ ΑἹ sams Vv | messwor c | ehohden] Sen 
Mow | pr. ovog Vw | om. M. 

5. ae] ETAIKOTT δεν: OTOP W | ac] Te O | ehod- 
grxen]| ehoXgs VM | asgrovs] pr. oF09 V. 

6. ηρωθν | mans] w | aucar Vv: pr. Sen w| 
avKocy] pr. ovog vw | om. ovog 2° v | eyepovnh c | eNcezap M. 

7. avovwteh] pr. ovog v | om. ovog v | eseocheoa] eteochaca 
ACMw (L uncertain): etehaea v | epe ovon] covon Vv. 

8. egar] acmv | mceogs] ovog coor V | eneqpan] Sen 
neypan v. 

9. KAnpoc] KAHponoasia ν | πε novKAHpoc] πουκληρος C. 

10. om, ae V| om. epat w| max A*cCMVW: APL | 
ngoor A* 35] gas A> | om. ovo9 1° ACLM | Sen | 
SLTEGYETOHMOT ACLM | + V. 

II. OM. OFOg ACLM | ESoTH 
V. 

12. pr. οτος V | Rwy newy] epeTiM | 
Sateyou| Saton sanoc neknonp Vv: + ovog w | + THpoT 
V: + THPOT W | OM. OFOg ML | 2°] noc nexnoTy Vw | 
Sen] ehodsen v | tenrprocn] pr. ehohSen v: pr. Sen w. 

13. om. αὐ | mreKapeg] V | meqmoasoc] 
V: M | neqoan] Neqoan | s20K NSHTOT] 
SMALWOT ETOTK V: OM. NSHTOT W | Nak] ACLMW. 

14. OM. wap V. 

15. MeTemsoy] mrenensoy w | cepacanan om. ACLM: 
EMENPITOT V | Epwor w | ovog aqcoxn w | 


| 
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ne] πε M| Om. kata masegoov—end of 16 ACLM | mategoor as] 
αὐῷδι Ww | om. car V. 

16. (om. ACLM) ovog 1°—mntetennaghs] ovog epetencove mieten 
MET. NAWT TeTeNNagh: mTeTeNepecnujoT V | Ww | 
W. 

11. Netennovy] nennovry V | moog] cas ν | ππηδέπερ 
a* | etxop] pr. ovog v | saneqepuypHp ACL: saneyepuyprps Mw | 
ACLMW. 

18. πποσορῷδπος w | gazes] pr. ov09 Vw. 

19. epeTemasenpe Vv | Om. epeTenesrenpe M | 
gwten}] om. A*: gotem CL: M. 

20. om. πε V | eTenepgoy M | pr. V | | 
pl. ov09 V. 

21. πθοῇῇ πεν | dar 2°] + cap Mw | etequps M | mean mHetde- 
piwor] om. ACLM: OM. NHET W: V | ετὰ] ετε M: 
ετὰν W. 


22. ode] oe AV | avs] + chod Αἵ" (postea ras.) | W. 


The grouping of the MSS is, on the whole, clearly maintained 
throughout. A few notes on readings of special interest are appended. 
GENESIS XXV. 

v. 3. Noosasn (ACO) must represent the true LXX reading, of which 
aeorviaa Or aeovm is a corruption. Similar corruptions occur in the 
Greek minuscules 75 (amv), and 121 (αθωμειμ). It is possible, therefore, 
that the corrupted form is original in Coptic, the reading of ACO being 
due to revision and correction from the Greek. 

v. 5. The omission of τηροῦν (‘all’) is probably a slip, which might 
easily occur independently in two MSS. The word is not absent from 
the earliest form of the text found in the first group. 

v. 8. No importance can be attached in Bohairic to the insertion or 
omission of the copula before a verb. The probable explanation of 
the textual phenomena is that in the majority of instances it was 
originally absent, and has been added to bring the text into closer 
conformity with the Greek '. 

The addition at the end of this verse of the words corresponding to 
και προσετεθηὴ προσ τὸν Aaoy αὐτου, which is found in ACO (the London 
MS L is defective here), almost certainly represents the original form 


1 Mr. Forbes Robinson has pointed out to me that in the Bohairic Version of N. T. 
the copula is more frequent than in the Sahidic. ‘Of course,’ he says, ‘here also 
it may be due to revision. On the other hand it is always possible that the copula 
was in the Version originally, but in later copies the genius of the language asserted 
itself and caused the omission.’ 
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of the Coptic. Their omission is no doubt due to the fact that the 
beginning of the clause is similar to that of ver. 9 (ovog atocay : oF09 
aveosscy). The similarity is not so pronounced in Greek, so that 
transcriptional probability clearly supports the reading of ACO. 

v. το. It is impossible to say which of the two renderings of exrncaro, 
wwm or abo, has the greater claim to be regarded as original. 

vv. 14, 15. Here ACO represent the ordinary Greek text, which is 
found in all Greek MSS. The reading of the other Coptic MSS and 
the editions is probably due to the accidental omission of two names, 
and the reintroduction of one of them at the wrong place from the 
margin. 

v. 20. The homoeoteleuton omission (BMVX) occurs in two Greek 
minuscules, and may have happened equally well in Coptic and in 
Greek. ACO unquestionably give the true reading. In omitting 
τησ συριασ they agree with several Greek MSS, including the (Ὁ) Hesychian 
group. 

v. 26. Mape .. Macaasons suggests an original reading mape . . aaron, 
altered to macasnons, the reading of the editions and the V group being 
a conflate, or an alteration imperfectly carried out. If so ACO are 
again right. 

The superiority of ACO is on the whole well marked in this chapter : 
although the Vatican MS seems once (Ὁ. 5) to have preserved the true 
text, a tendency on its part to conform to the Greek by inserting ovog 
(‘and’) and 2¢ is clearly traceable. If this chapter is a fair specimen 
of the rest of the book our knowledge of the Bohairic text in Genesis 
would be substantially increased by making full use of the MSS A 
and V. Wherever L is defective the evidence of A is necessary, as in 
these passages Lagarde was wholly dependent on Wilkins. 


V, VI. 

ch. ν, v. τ. With the reading of the V group cf. Theodoret and the 
* Lucianic’ MSS, Athens Bid/. Wat. 44, and H. and P. 118, λατρευσουσιν. 
Cyr. Alex. reads δουλευσουσιν. The reading has serious claims to con- 
sideration as it is not in agreement with the Hebrew. 

v. 2. The omission of eas (‘this’) is probably due to assimilation to 
the Greek, instances of which we noticed in the V group in Genesis. 

v. 5. The addition of the V group (‘seruis suis’) is supported by no 
Greek authority, but is probably original in Coptic. Such explanatory 
additions are fairly common in the early stages of any Version, and the 
tendency to cut them out in order to secure closer conformity with the 
original is to be seen in Greek as well as in Coptic. They are probably 
relics of the days of oral translation, when the lesson was first read in 
the original and then translated into the vernacular during service. 
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v. 6. The V group has του Aaov in the right place. Whether this 
reading is original in Coptic or is due to later restoration cannot be 
determined. 

v. 8, xvp is found in the Greek minuscules 19, 108, and 55. It is 
also in Arab. 3. Another instance of agreement with the Lucianic MSS 
in a reading not supported by the Hebrew. 

v. το. The reading miepaseasaterc, which is not supported by the 
best representatives of either group, is a good example of the tendency 
to substitute Greek words when the common vernacular word, which 
was at first felt to be satisfactory, came to be regarded as not sufficiently 
accurate a rendering of the Greek. Cf. vv. 15, 16. 

v. 17. The addition of ¢apaw is supported by the Greek minuscules 
19, 108. It is not in the Hebrew. Cf. v. 8. 

v. το. The reading of the V group (= +vpor) is found in H. and P. 
58, 72, and in the Hebrew. 

v. 20. As there is no authority independent of the Coptic for the 
omission of the words ἐρχομένοις εἰς συνάντησιν αὐτοῖς, the words con- 
tained in the V group are probably original, and were accidentally 
omitted in the other MSS. 

v. 21. The addition of nwox =‘to them’ (V, etc.) is probably right. 
Its omission seems to be due to homocoteleuton. 

Though the A group has occasionally preserved the true reading in 
this chapter, there are many more instances where V and its followers 
are clearly right. But as Wilkins has here followed this group closely, 
little new information would be gained by quoting the MSS here. 

ch. vi, v. 3. There is no Greek authority for the insertion ar ne 
napa (‘this is my name’). The attestation shews that it isa corruption 
introduced into the later representatives of only one of the groups. In 
this case therefore the quotation of A and V would throw light on the 
Coptic text. 


v.7. With the reading of ACLO (4sxetThwx) compare that of the Greek 
minuscule 58 (SovAeac). 

v. 11. The reading of the A group (mags mo¢naes = ‘land of Egypt’) 
is probably true Septuagint, though it is found in Greek only in F and 
59: cf. 75. The reading of the other group is due to the Hebrew. 

v. 12. The omission apparently occurred in Coptic and not in Greek, 
as in the former language it can be explained as due to homoeoteleuton. 
The reading of ACL is certainly right and is adopted by Wilkins. 

Ὁ. 16. weacwn is probably true LXX, corrupted into reaewn and 
corrected into vepcwn to suit the Hebrew. But there is nothing 
to determine which is the earliest form in Coptic. 

v.17. The omission of mspan mte (‘the names’) is probably due to 
a desire to equate the Coptic with the Greek. 
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A has again in this verse preserved the earliest form of the name 
tweacwn, whatever the true history of its transmission in Coptic 
may be. 

v. 18. τρια was probably absent from the earliest LXX text. If so, 
this is another instance of the importance of the first hand of A. 

v. 19. Again a Greek word has displaced the vernacular in the later 
forms of the A text, though the first hand of A has the original 
reading. 

vv. 26, 27. The original text may have been that which is printed 
in Wilkins, perhaps with the addition of taupe. The words meas 
tovxoas (‘and their host’)... mocnass (‘land of Egypt,’ 
v. 27) may have been omitted in the ancestor of a// the extant MSS. 
In the ancestor of ACLO words must have been added in the margin 
arranged somewhat as follows :— 


Near (THPC) ‘ And (all) their force 
nHeTaTcans ovhe apaw they who spake to Pharaoh, 
NOPPO king of Egypt, to bring 
Nen the children of Israel 
ehodSen crass out of Egypt’ ; 


or in shorter lines. The first line of this was then restored to its proper 
place, but the rest was apparently treated as an alternative to ssmsegoor 


..-M9¢Hass (0. 28), which it subsequently displaced. At least this would 
seem to be the most natural explanation of the textual phenomena 
of the passage, and would account for the position of ear me ax” meas a’ 
in the A group. Wilkins, by the aid of the Greek, has picked out the 
true reading from his various authorities. But the text of Lagarde 
(=ACLO) is unintelligible without the evidence afforded by the reading 
of BVMX. The variants in Greek MSS will not account for it. 

Thus this chapter shews the importance of representing both groups 
as accurately as possible. For a critical reconstruction of the Coptic 
text the evidence of AV is indispensable. Whether they are equally 
necessary in order to supplement the information found in Wilkins 
and Lagarde in a critical edition of the Septuagint is a more open 
question. The readings of the first hand of A certainly deserve serious 
consideration. 


LEVITICUS XVI. 

v. 2. Lagarde’s conjecture is confirmed by the first hand of V. 
Wilkins has apparently added mre Yaxetaxeope from the Greek. Only 
one minuscule (64) and Arab. 3 omit του μαρτυριου. 

Ὁ. 20. Lagarde has rightly restored the singular (Ξε καθαριεῖ), which 
is found in no Coptic MS. 
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v. 24. The omission is due to Hexaplaric influence (cf. 15, 58, 
Arab. 3, Heb.). 

v. 31. Wilkins seems to have supplied an equivalent for avaravow": 
cf. ver. 2. The omission is supported by 53, 56, 85 txt, 129, and the 
Hebrew. 

v. 32. The omission is due to homoeoteleuton, and it occurs in all the 
MSS. The same omission is found in the Greek MSS 53, 54, and 
Arab. 3. 

In this chapter M has left the V group and approaches more closely 
to the text of ACO. Very little light is thrown on the text of the 
Coptic by an examination of the MSS in this chapter. The chief 
point of interest raised by it is the evidence which it affords that 
Wilkins probably retranslated from the Greek in some places. 


NUMBERS XXVIII, XXIX. 

ch. xxviii, v. 18. The addition in the MSS is interesting. If compared 
with the rendering found in Arab. 3 (‘exprimit ἡμέρα σημασιασ᾽ H. and P.) 
it would appear to be an original Coptic paraphrase, for which a more 
literal rendering of the Greek was afterwards substituted. 

v. 19. The reading of the Greek minuscule 55 (αμωμουσὴ is perhaps 
a trace of that found in the Coptic MSS. 

v. 23. The long omission in all the Coptic MSS is obviously due 
to homoeoteleuton. Wilkins must have retranslated from the Greek, unless 
indeed he had access to any liturgies containing the passage. Tuki’s 
publications (1736-1764) are later than the date of Wilkins’ edition. 
There are several other smaller additions made by Wilkins in these 
chapters, which are probably to be accounted for in the same way: 
cf. xxix 8. 

ch, xxix, v. το. The omission of dexarov 2° is supported by the Greek 
MSS 44, 53, 59, 82, and by the Arabic. 

Ὁ. 11. The reading of the MSS mswsAs must be a corruption of 
MIGAIA (ὁλοκαύτωμα), which has been restored by the editors. If proof 
were needed that Holmes’ Arab. 3 is derived from the Coptic, this 
verse would supply it (‘exprimit o κριοσ Arab. 3’): cf. Ὁ. 13. 

Ὁ. 13. The reading of OVX is due to the accidental omission of 
the letters goown after aanse. This shews that the reading of Wilkins, 
sunot megoor, is not the original form of the Coptic, but it does not 
prove that noc was not part of the original text in Coptic. 

The reading ‘decem’ is a Coptic corruption. It is only found in the 
Coptic MSS and in Arab. 3. 

On the whole the MSS do not here add much to the knowledge 
of the Coptic Version which can be derived from the editions. At 


Ὁ It must be noticed, however, that Wilkins’ ‘ additions’ are found in the Sahidic. 
T2 
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the same time their evidence in xxviii 18 and xxix 13 is of some 
importance. 


DEUTERONOMY IX, X. 

ch. ix, v. 4. The words omitted by Wilkins are not in the oldest 
form of the Greek text, but have been added later from the Hexapla : 
another instance where Wilkins seems to have corrected the Coptic 
by the Greek. 

v. 5. There is no Greek authority for the omission found in ACLMO 
and Lagarde. Wilkins appears to have slightly altered what he found 
in X. 

e@Heta moc wpr (‘which the Lord sware’) VX. κυριοσ is omitted in 
B and 44, but not in the Hebrew. Probably therefore V has been 
assimilated to a later Greek text. 

mmensoy (‘to thy fathers’). σου is found in the Greek MS 44 and 
in the Hebrew. V is probably right in reading the plural. 

v. 6. VXW are right: there is no Greek authority for the omission 
of o θεοσ σου. 

v. 7. VX have rightly preserved the equivalent of μη ἐπιλαθησ, which is 
found in all Greek texts. There are some traces in Arabic that κυριοσ at 
any rate was regarded as a Hexaplaric addition: again therefore VX 
are probably right in retaining asanoc nexnov} (‘the Lord, thy God’). 

Ὁ. 9. The words nwus πιπλὰς (‘of stone, tables’) are no doubt part 
of the original Coptic text preserved only in VX. 

Ὁ. το. There is no authority for θεοσ : VX are right in reading the 
equivalent of κυριοσ. 

v. 11. Cf. 9. 

v. 13. Whether the words φηππε ovNaoc (‘ behold, a people’) were 
omitted because of Aomoeoteleuton or not, there is no doubt that VX 
have alone preserved the true reading. 

Ὁ. 14. There is no authority for the omission of καὶ εξαλειψω ro ovopa 
_ αὐτῶν: if the ehoX of VX is original, the omission is easily explained 

as due to homoeoteleuton. Again VX alone have preserved the true 
reading. 

Ὁ. 15. The omission of ews του ovpavov by all Coptic MSS is supported 
by Greek authority. There is nothing corresponding to the words in 
the Hebrew. Wilkins probably added the Coptic equivalent because 
he found the words in the Roman edition of the Greek. His reading 
mnsiasetacepes (τῶν μαρτυριωνὴ is probably to be explained in the 
same way. 

v. 17. There is no Greek authority for omitting ἐπιλαβομενοσ (ACLO). 
It is, however, possible that the word was originally left untranslated in 
Coptic. 
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v. 19. Is the omission due to the similarity of nsaxwmr (‘the anger’) 
and δεέκωπτ (‘he was wroth’)? At any rate it is wrong, the true text 
being again found in VX. 

Ὁ. 21. ποτα (VX) For asszonny cf. the Greek MSS 
44, 106 κατηναλωσα. The reading of VX represents the true Greek 
reading, whether it is original or a correction in Coptic. 

Ὁ. 22. Wilkins omits the equivalent of του θεου ὑμων, as does the 
Greek Codex Vaticanus, which here shews signs of Hexaplarisation. 
The words are obelised in the Codex Sarravianus. 

v. 25. The reading of VX is interesting and may well be an original 
Coptic paraphrase. 

Ὁ. 26. πιπουσὰν (‘the gods’): Wilkins has again, it would seem, 
altered the Coptic to suit the ordinary Greek text. τῶν εθνων (= τς e@moc) 
is found in H. and P. 71, 74, 76, 85 mg., 130*, Arab. 3, and once in 
Philo. 

The words texnsuj} etc. found in VX are part of the original text 
of the LXX. Their omission in the other Coptic MSS is due either 
to homoeoteleuton or to the use of a Greek MS from which an obelised 
passage had been removed. 

v. 27. The reading of ACLO (sanepxwmnt ‘be not angry’) is a Coptic 
corruption for senepxovuyt (‘look not’). 

The words meas novnohs (‘and their sins,’ VX) correspond with 
words which are obelised in Codex Sarravianus, They may therefore 
be a later addition in Coptic, corresponding to a later form of the Greek 
text. It is, however, equally possible that they are original in Coptic, 
and have been dropped because they begin with the same letters as the 
preceding words. 

v. 28, evawassszoc (VX). λεγοντεσ is obelised in Codex Sarravianus. 
VX therefore seem to have preserved the true text. 

v. 29. The addition in VXW is no doubt part of the original text. 

This chapter undoubtedly proves the importance of V in Deuteronomy. 
Its readings are clearly needed in any critical edition of the LXX, 
especially if I am right in concluding that Wilkins did not hesitate to 
adapt his Coptic to the Greek text of the LXX which he knew best. 


ch, x, Ὁ. 2. The second person (=ypayeo) is probably another of 
Wilkins’ alterations to suit the Greek. 

Ὁ. 5. V is undoubtedly right, the letters kottas have dropped out of 
the text contained in the other group because of the similarity of ending. 

Ὁ. 12. epetin (V). are is read by ΕἾ 19, 29, 44, 53, 59, 72, 118, 
Orig. Athan. Cyr.-Al. Chrys. Thdt., cf. Damasc. But {yre is probably 
the original LXX reading. Other readings of V in this verse also shew 
signs of adaptation to a Hebraised text. 
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v.15. eepatanan ssazwor (‘to love them’) is apparently due to 
Wilkins. V preserves the true Coptic. 
This chapter does not add much to the evidence obtainable from the 


last. So far as it goes its evidence supports the conclusions already 
drawn. 


We may now summarise as shortly as possible the results obtained 
from the examination of specimen passages in all the MSS. The 
grouping of the MSS is quite clear. A common lacuna shews that 
all are derived from one, probably near, ancestor, but they form two 
distinctly marked groups, neither of which has a monopoly of the 
true text. A critical edition of the Pentateuch is needed, based on 
the agreement of A and V, and recording at least all the variants of 
these two MSS. There are a few readings of interest in M, but on the 
whole it contributes little to our knowledge of the text. The necessity 
for collating and using A and V, in addition to the printed editions, for 
a critical edition of the Greek Septuagint has not been so clearly 
demonstrated. It has been shewn that such a course would be 
desirable if it did not involve too much delay. A strong case has 
however been made out, as it seems to me, for quoting the readings 
of A in Genesis and wherever L is defective, and of V in Deuteronomy. 
The great probability that Wilkins has in certain cases mended his text 
by retranslating from the Greek makes it all the more desirable to 
control his edition throughout by the collation of a MS of the first 
group. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


ON THE ORDINATION OF THE EARLY BISHOPS 
OF ALEXANDRIA. 


I sHoULD like to be allowed to say a word with reference to 
Mr. Brooks’ interesting note on this subject, contained in the JouRNAL 
of July, 1901, pp. 612 f. 

Hitherto substantially our only real reason for supposing that the 
Alexandrian ‘succession’ was exceptional in its method, has been 
a famous statement of Jerome’s, that ‘from the days of St. Mark the 
Evangelist down to the episcopates of Heraclas and Dionysius (a. ἢ. 
233-265) the presbyters at Alexandria used always to give the name of 
bishop (zominabant) to one whom they chose out of their own number 
and placed upon the higher grade, just as if an army were making 
a general, or deacons were choosing one of themselves whose activity 
they knew, and calling him archdeacon. For what, except ordination, 
does a bishop do which a presbyter does not ?’ 
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This statement is possibly somewhat ambiguous, but seems to mean, 
what it was certainly taken to mean by ninth-century Latin writers’, 
who repeated it without hesitation or unwillingness, that the bishops at 
Alexandria received no new consecration on acceding to the episcopate, 
but simply election by their fellows; and this was taken by these 
Western writers to be a survival of a substantial identity between the 
‘ presbyterate’ and the ‘ episcopate,’ which existed originally, and was 
indicated by the interchangeableness of the names. 

A certain Melkite patriarch of Alexandria, of the tenth century—an 
Arab, Sa’id Ibn Batrik, who took the Greek name of Eutychius, though 
he does not appear to have known Greek—has been hitherto the only 
presumably independent supporter of Jerome’s statement. But his 
date, his amazing ignorance, his divergence on many points from 
Jerome, and the fact that an almost contemporary writer, Severus*, who 
is not quite so ignorant, differs from him wholly in his account of the 
origin of the Alexandrian church, deprive his support of any assignable 
value. 

But now Mr. Brooks produces a new and important piece of evidence 
from a letter of Severus, the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, written 
in Egypt, during his banishment a. Ὁ. 518-538. Severus says that the 
bishop of Alexandria ‘used in former days to be appointed by presby- 
ters,’ which is simply Jerome’s statement without his details. Jerome’s 
statement was commonly repeated in the West; but, unless there is 
evidence, which I do not know of, that Severus knew Latin writers and 
Jerome in particular, his statement must be taken to be independent of 
Jerome’s, and derived, like Jerome’s, from a tradition at Alexandria 
itself. 

Of course if the story about Poemen the hermit, adduced by Dom 
Butler and now again by the editor of 7. Ζ' S. (see as above, p. 613), 
can be taken as additional proof that this tradition existed in Egypt 
towards the end of the fourth century, the supposed fact would rest upon 
a still surer basis. ‘Some heretics’ are said to have visited the cele- 
brated hermit and ‘spoken against the archbishop of Alexandria as 
having received his ordination from presbyters.’ We are only told this 
because the hermit exhibited such meekness under this imputation 
(unfortunately for us) as to make no rejoinder. What then was the 
meaning of their remark ? 

Poemen’s date appears to be wrongly given in the Dict. of Ch. Biog. 


1 Amalarius de eccl. offic. ii 13, P. L. cv 1090; Pseud. Alcuin de divin. offic. 37, 
P. L. ci 1237. 

* The Patriarchal Chronicle of this Severus, bishop of Eshmunain, is about to be 
published, with translation and commentary, by Mr. Evetts : see Egypt Exploration 
Fund, archaeological report, 1900-1901, p. 79. 
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as 390-460. For Rufinus visited Poemen, among other famous 
anchorites, and received his benediction, about a. Ὁ. 375 (Hist. Eccl. 
ii [xi] 8). The archbishop, then, whom the heretics referred to on the 
occasion of their undated visit may very probably have been Athanasius 
(died a. D. 373). Now that Athanasius was not ordained as suggested 
we know’. The custom as Jerome reports it had been extinct for 
a century. But we also know that innumerable slanders were current 
among the Arians about his ordination ; and the repetition of one of 
these was more likely than anything else to stir the indignation of an 
orthodox monk, which was presumably the intention of his heretical 
visitors. Probably then the statement about the Alexandrian arch- 
bishop is simply a personal slander, and has nothing to do with the 
history of the Alexandrian succession. 

But, apart from this story, the plain statements of Jerome and Severus 
are very hard to resist. They indicate a distinct historical tradition, 
going back to the fourth century. Most historians, German and 
English, appear to think Jerome’s evidence by itself enough. But I 
think they greatly underrate the contrary evidence of Origen. Origen 
lived and taught at Alexandria till a.pD. 231, when he was forty-five. All 
this time the Alexandrian bishop differed (if Jerome’s account be true) 
from the presbyters in honour and office, not in essential order. Shortly 
after this Origen suffered treatment at the hands of the bishops of 
Alexandria and the neighbourhood which would dispose him to 
scrutinise their jurisdiction somewhat jealously; for while a mixed 
synod of Egyptian bishops and presbyters had banished him from 
Alexandria, but not deposed him from his presbyterate, for a breach 
of canonical discipline, a synod of bishops alone, at the instance of 
Demetrius of Alexandria, had deposed him, as he and his friends 
thought, unjustly. In 231 he left Alexandria. Two years afterwards 
Heraclas (his old pupil and friend) became bishop in succession to 
Demetrius, and (according to Jerome) the separate ordination of the 
Alexandrian bishop and his consequent differentiation from the pres- 
byters began—i. e., presumably, was provided for, and carried into effect 
at the ordination of his successor Dionysius (a. D. 249). Origen there- 
fore, on this hypothesis, had intimate experience of a gradual change 
resulting in the clear differentiation at Alexandria of the episcopate from 
the presbyterate, and every reason for scanning with some jealousy the 


1 We have the letter of the Alexandrian synod of Egyptian bishops, a.p. 339, to 
‘the bishops of the Catholic Church,’ ‘To the fact that the majority of us ordained 
(ἐχειροτόνησαν) him, under the eyes and amidst the acclamations of all, we again are 
better witnesses than those who were absent and who speak falsely—we who 
ordained him.’ Moreover the case of Colluthus (as I have shown in The Church 
and the Ministry, p. 126) shows that at Alexandria in 324 there was no tendency 
at all to confuse the status of bishop and presbyter. 
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exaltation of the bishop. And he shows nowhere any disposition to 
spare bishops castigation which he thinks well merited. Moreover 
such a change in ecclesiastical status could occur nowhere without some 
jealousy or friction. Yet writing against Celsus’ in the year of Heraclas 
death and Dionysius’ succession he compares ‘ecclesiae of God’ with 
the civil ‘ eccleside’ at Athens, Corinth, and Alexandria ; he compares 
in each case the archon (bishop), the councillors (presbyters), and the 
people ; he finds the Christian churches characterised by ‘mildness and 
stability’: if fault is to be found with some of the Christian ‘councillors 
or archons,’ it is because they are found to live indolent lives compared 
with some of their more energetic fellows. Neither here nor elsewhere 
—and Origen often alludes to bishops and presbyters—does he give 
any hint that bishops were exalting their order at the expense of pres- 
byters. Indeed he assumes for the episcopate a completely stable and 
traditional position clearly distinct from the presbyterate. Moreover in 
his homilies on Numbers (after a. Ὁ. 244), when he is desiring a more 
religious method of appointing bishops than was customary, he speaks 
of bishops nominating their successors (giving preference to their 
relations), of popular nomination, and of nomination by ‘one of the 
priests’*: but he does not contemplate election by the body of pres- 
byters, and he does imply that the bishop was, after designation, 
ordained by laying on of hands. He is not talking, in this passage, 
specially about Alexandria, and he had long ceased to live there; but 
Caesarea was not very far off, so that he could hardly have ignored any 
markedly different conditions in the great neighbouring church of 
Alexandria. And Alexandrian tradition itself in the fourth century cer- 
tainly assigned the power in episcopal election to the people, not to the 
presbyters. 

I think Origen’s language as a whole is not generally taken into 
account, and it renders very difficult the acceptance of any tradition 
which would either (1) represent his long life as synchronising with 
a gradual exaltation of the episcopate, which would certainly have 
involved some jealousy and friction, or (2) represent the Alexandrian 
church of his experience as differing from other churches. I have 
cited the passage in Origen more at length in Zhe Church and the 
Ministry, pp. 127f*. But I refer to the matter here in connexion with 
the fresh evidence, because it is customary to treat any one who hesitates 
to accept it as simply blinded by ecclesiastical prejudice. Now I see 
no ecclesiastical reason which should hinder us, any more than the 


1 Ad Cels, iii 30. © 
2 In Num. hom, xxii 4. 


* Where I have stated Origen’s age at Heraclas’ accession as ‘ thirty-eight,’ by 
mistake for forty-eight. 
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Western theologians alluded to above, from accepting the evidence: 
Severus of Antioch in recording the tradition’ shows that in his mind it 
carried with it no consequences such as modern controversy has some- 
times attached to it. But I do see in Origen’s language a commonly 
ignored reason why we should still regard the matter as involved in 
doubt. 


CHARLES GORE. 


THE ORIGINAL ORDER AND CONTENTS OF OUR 
OLDEST MS OF ST. CYPRIAN. 


Tue problem of the order and arrangement of the earliest col- 
lections of St. Cyprian’s works has attracted of late years a good deal 
of attention—see Sanday Zhe Cheltenham list... of the writings of 
Cyprian in Studia Biblica iii 274-303 [1891], Gotz Geschichte der 
cyprianischen Litteratur bis 2u der Zeit der ersten erhaltenen Handschriften | 
[1891], Turner Zwo early lists of S. Cyprian’s works [Classical Review, 
May, 1892], and Harnack Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur i 688 ff 
[1893]. It seemed therefore worth while to establish once for all the 
original order of the treatises in the oldest of all our Cyprianic MSS, 
Paris. lat. 10592, known since Hartel’s edition as S (it came from the 
collection of Seguier); and with that view I made an examination of 
the MS, not so detailed as I could have wished, but I think sufficient 
for the purpose, in September, 1901. Such an examination was doubly 
necessary: in the first place, because Dr. Sanday—whom Harnack 
follows—has in his list of the contents of S (Studia Biblica iii 283; 
Harnack Gesch. der altchr. Litt. i 697) omitted two treatises of which 
S gives portions, though not the commencement or title; in the 
second place, because even Hartel, whose preface (pp. iii-v) does 
indicate all the fragments still contained in S, did not make any 
investigation of the extent of the lacunae with a view to fixing the 
pristine contents of the MS. 

The original hand wrote foll. 4-98, 101-155 : foll. 1-3, 99-100, are 
quite late insertions, intended merely to complete treatises imperfect in 
the then state of the MS, and may be entirely neglected. One 
quaternion of the work of the original scribe has been misplaced, and 
now stands as foll. 53-60, whereas it ought to come immediately after 
fol. 11. There are lacunae between foll. 34, 36 (fol. 35 is a mere 
fragment, not continuous with either fol. 34 or fol. 36), between foll. 
82-83, between foll. go-91, between foll. 98-101 (foll. 99, 100 are 
insertions), and between foll. 147-148. The margins seem to have 


1 See J. T. S., July, 1901, p. 612. 
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been cut down considerably, but the following signatures to the 
gatherings are still visible: fol. 264 D, fol. 344 E, fol. 684 K, fol. 
764 L, fol. 82 ὁ M, fol. 904 O (apparently), fol. 984 R, fol. 1244 X, 
fol. 1404 Z. Most of the gatherings must have been quaternions : 
such are foll. 4-11, 53-60, 27-34 (E), 61-68 (K), 69-76 (L), 83-90 
(O), 91-98 (R), 148-155, while foll. 101-124 will probably have formed 
three complete quaternions (T U X), and 125-140 two complete 
quaternions (Y Z). Of the remaining sheets foll. 12-26 presumably 
formed one complete and one incomplete quaternion (C D), foll. 
141-147 another incomplete quaternion. Foll. 77-82 (M), on the 
other hand, was either a doubly incomplete quaternion or else a 
ternion, 

The matter contained in a quaternion amounted roughly to about 
300 lines of Hartel’s edition: thus for instance foll. 53-60 extend from 
191-4 to 202-16 of Hartel (‘sic et mulier—saeculi cogitatio’) or 305 
lines ; foll. 83-90 from 352-17 to 363-8 (‘qui ad malum—ut memorias 
ta-’) or 293 lines ; foll. 91-98 from 401-6 to 412-4 (‘-pleuit et factis— 
in uiduis laboriosam’) or 295 lines. Where one treatise ends, and 
another begins, in the middle of a gathering, then, since the 
‘explicit’? and ‘incipit’ always, I think, occupy at least a whole 
column (the MS is written with two columns to the page), a rather 
smaller number of Hartel’s lines will of course be represented on that 
gathering : thus foll. 4-11 only cover 9-22—16-14 (‘numquam tempori- 
bus’ to the end of the ad Donatum) and 187-1-191-4 (the de habitu 
uirginum as far as ‘placeat uxori’), or 177 +99 = 276 lines. 

The first gathering is lost: the missing portion of the ad Donatum 
(Hartel 3-1-9-22) probably occupied four folios: the remaining leaves 
are easily accounted for by guard-leaves, title, and index of contents. 
This gathering was apparently not reckoned in the series of signatures 
A-Z, as I shall show in a moment. 

The second gathering, foll. 4-11, completes the ad Donatum 
(Hartel’s I) and commences the de hadbitu uirginum (IV). 

The third gathering, foll. 53-60, continues the same treatise. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth gatherings, foll. 12-34, conclude the de 
habitu, contain the whole of the de /apsis (VI), and commence the 
de catholicae ecclesiae unitate (V). ‘The fifth gathering is that signed D, 
the sixth that signed E. Consequently not the first but the second 
gathering must have been signed A’. 

Between fol. 34 4, of which the last words are ‘separatur ramos’ 


1 Similarly in the sixth-century Bodleian MS of the Chronicle of Jerome, the first 
extant gathering is signed D, but there appear to be not less than 32 folios, or four 
gatherings, lost, so that not the first but the second gathering would have been 
signed A. 
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(Hartel 214-12), and fol. 36 a, of which the first words are ‘-te deo 
tumultuosa ’ (269-5), there should stand the remainder of the de unitate, 
491 lines, and the beginning of the de dominica oratione (VII), 57 
lines; or a total of 548 lines. This must represent a loss of two 
gatherings (probably one complete and one incomplete quaternion, 
making 15 folios), F and G. Of these there remains a fragmentary 
portion of one leaf, fol. 35 of the present numeration, which contains 
parts of chapter xvii and of chapters xviii-xix of the de unitate: it was 
in all probability the first or second leaf of the second of the two lost 
gatherings. 

The five gatherings from the ninth to the thirteenth, foll. 36-52, 
61-82 (for foll. 53-60 see above), conclude the de dom. or., cover the 
whole of the de mortalitate (VIII), and begin the de ofere et ele- 
mosynis (X1). 

Between foll. 82 and 83 is a lacuna, which, since fol. 82 ὁ is signed M 
and fol. 90 ὁ O, must represent the loss of one gathering, N. The 
previous sheet ends with the words ‘hic costodie-’ (386-4) in ch. xvi of 
the de op. et e/.: the succeeding sheet begins with the words ‘qui ad 
malum’ (352-17) in ch. ii of the ad Demetrianum (X). The missing 
portions amount to 249 and 35 lines respectively, or 284 lines in all: 
the sheet was therefore doubtless a quaternion. 

The fifteenth gathering, foll. 83-90, continues the same treatise ad 
Demetrianum as far as ch. xvii, ‘ut memorias ta-’ (363-8). 

Between the gathering ending on fol. 90, which is signed O, and that 
extending from fol. 91 to fol. 98, which is signed R, two gatherings 
must have been lost, P and Q. The eighteenth (R) contains the 
central part of the de dono patientiae (XII) from ‘-pleuit et factis’ 10 
‘in uiduis laboriosam,’ 401-6-412-4. The missing leaves therefore 
contained at any rate the end of the ad Demetrianum, 198 lines, and 
commencement of the de don. pat., 108 lines. But 306 lines are not 
nearly enough to account for two gatherings, and therefore a complete 
treatise must have intervened between ad Demetr. and de bon. pat. 
What that treatise was is clear not only by the process of exhaustion, 
but by the fact that the running headline at the beginning of R is 
not (as it should be) ‘de bono patientiae,’ but ‘de zelo et liuore’; the 
headline has been by mistake continued on from the previous treatise. 
The de zelo et /iuore (XIII) therefore stood originally next after X and 
before XII: but as it contains 347 lines, which with the 306 reckoned 
above come to 653 lines—and as this is somewhat too much for two 
quaternions, while no other gathering in the MS is more than a 
quaternion—it is not improbable that a leaf or two had fallen out from 
the exemplar of S; and if the missing leaves included the ‘explicit’ of 
the de ze/o and ‘incipit’ of the de bon. pat., it is easy to see how the 
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headline ‘de zelo et liuore’ could have been incorrectly carried on to 
the succeeding treatise’. 

Another lacuna after fol. 98, the end of R, must have consisted of 
one gathering only, S, since fol. 124 4, three gatherings further on, is 
signed X. The missing (nineteenth) gathering completed the de don. pat., 
97 lines, and gave the commencement of the ad Fortunatum (IX) as 
far as ‘liberabunt filios ne-’ (325-4), or 229 lines. The total of 326 
lines would seem over large for a quaternion, if we did not remember 
that, what with short lines and spacing, the ad Fortunatum (like the 
Testimonia) is spread over more ground than the other treatises in 
Hartel’s edition. 

Six continuous gatherings follow, foll. 101-147 ; the twenty-second is 
signed X on fol. 124, and the twenty-fourth Z on fol. 140: so far we 
have five regular quaternions, but the twenty-fifth gathering has now only 
seven leaves—a leaf having been lost, after writing, between foll. 142, 
143—and ends with fol. 147. These six gatherings contained the rest of 
the ad Fortunatum, the whole of the ad Caecilium (Ep. 63), of the 
‘de his qui in lecto consequuntur’ (i.e. the first part of Ep. 69, ad 
Magnum, 749-4-760-13), of the Sententiae Episcoporum (X1V)—save 
that the lost leaf between foll. 142, 143 has caused a lacuna from 
454-10 to 456-19—and of the ad Rogatianum (Ep. 13). 

One more lacuna follows after fol. 147, but as the final quaternion, 
foll. 148-155, is not signed, it is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty how many gatherings are lost or what matter they contained. 
But as the last gathering covers exactly the second half of the de daude 
martyrit, the last but one may well have contained just the other 
half and no more: and I conclude therefore that as the twenty-fifth 
gathering ended with the last words of the ad Rogatianum, so the 
twenty-sixth probably commenced with the first words of the de laude 
martyrit. 

The original contents of S were therefore as follows: I IV VI V 
VII VIII XI X XIII XII ΙΧ Epp. 63, 69 a, Sent. Epp., Ep. 13, de 
laude martyrit. 

C. H. Turner. 


1 This explanation did not occur to me while I was examining the MS, or I 
should have noted whether the erroneous headline was continued through the 
whole of the de bon, pat. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ETHIOPIC ROMANCES CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES. 


The Contendings of the Apostles, being the Histories of the Lives and 
Martyrdoms and Deaths of the Twelve Apostles and Evangelists ; the 
Ethiopic texts now first edited from MSS in the British Museum, 
with an English translation. By E. A. WALLIS Bupce. Vol. II: 
the English Translation. 


A FEw preliminary notes on the newly published English translation 
of the Contendings of the Apostles, by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge (Henry 
Frowde, 1901), may be of interest to readers of this JourNaL. The 
collection of documents is a most interesting and important one, and 
we must all be grateful to Dr. Budge for having put it within the reach 
of those who are not Ethiopic scholars—a not inconsiderable fraction of 
the community. Much of it appears in English for the second time, 
a translation by Mr. S.C. Malan having appeared as far back as 1871 ; 
but, as will appear from my notes, a great deal is new. The method 
of procedure that commends itself to me is to go rapidly through the 
volume and call attention to the salient points. But all will have to 
be said in the briefest manner, and no attempt will be made to criticise 
the text. 

1. History of St. Peter, pp. 7-31. New. It is a form of the story of 
the Clementine Recognitions, containing the history of Clement’s parents 
(Kewestés = Faustus, and ’Akrésy4), into which is intercalated a tale 
about a precious stone. This tale occurs in Cedrenus (Migne, P.G. 
cxxi col. 225) and nowhere else that I know. Clement and his brother 
are accidentally poisoned, and resuscitated by Peter. 

2. Martyrdom of Peter = Malan. 

3. Martyrdom of Paul = Malan. 

4. Genealogies of the Apostles. A similar document in Fabricius. 

5. Epistle of Dionysius to Timothy = Malan, &c. 

6, 7. Preaching and Martyrdom of Simon, son of Cleopas = Malan, 

and Mrs, Gibson’s Apocrypha Sinaitica 1 p. 62. 
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8, 9. Preaching and Martyrdom of James the Just = Malan. 

10. Preaching of Bartholomew in the Oasis } — 

11. Martyrdom of Bartholomew in Naidas 

12, 13. Preaching and Martyrdom of Matthew in Kahenat-= Malan. 

14. Martyrdom of Luke = Malan. 

15. Preaching of Philip and Peter } = 

16. Martyrdom of Philip = ime, 

17. Preaching of Andrew and Philemon = Malan, p. 99. 

18. Acts of Andrew and Bartholomew = Malan, p. 76. 

19. Martyrdom of Andrew = Malan, p. 112. 

20, 21. Preaching and Death of John = Malan, p. 117, and Pro- 
chorus, ed. Zahn. 

22. Martyrdom of James, the son of Alphaeus = Malan, p. 145, and 
Apocr. Sinait. I p. 60. 

23, 24. Preaching and Martyrdom of Matthias = Malan, p. 147. 

25, 26. Preaching and Martyrdom of James, the son of Zebedee = 
Malan, p. 172. 

27. Martyrdom of Mark = Malan, p. 181. 

28. Preaching of Thomas in India = Malan, p. 187, and Apocrypha 
Anecdota (James: 2nd series). 

29. Martyrdom of Thomas = Malan, p. 214. 

30. Preaching of Judas Thaddeus = Malan, p. 221. 

With this the ordinary collection of Acts, as we may call it, ends. 


31. Preaching of St. Matthias. This is a fairly close version of the 
Greek Acts of Andrew and Matthew (Matthias). 
32-37. Acts of Thomas. A version of the Greek (or Syriac) Acts 
in the following order :— 
. The Sale of Thomas. The Bridal. 
. The Building of the Palace. 
. The Snake = Malan, p. 206. 
. The Ass = Malan, p. 212. 
. The Woman possessed by a Devil = Malan, p. 167. 
. The Murdered Woman. 


38. The Acts of St. Peter. This is quite new. It consists of 
eight chapters. There are frequent references to the eight books of 
revelations delivered by Peter to Clement, which exist in Arabic and 
Ethiopic, but have not as yet been fully published. 

Ch. i, ii relate the Ascension, a vision of angels, a vision of the 
Virgin, the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the delivery of the eight books 
to Peter, the vision of Peter in Acts x. 

Ch. iii. The conversion of Clement, the conversion of Paul. 
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Clement’s recovery of his parents and brothers, differing from the story 
in no. 1. 

Ch. iv. Peter and John preach at Antioch and are imprisoned. 
Paul arrives: he poses as an unbeliever, and induces them to work 
miracles before the heathen. John stays a flood at Laodicea. 

Ch. v. Peter is sent to Rome, heals a leprous maiden, and ordains 
bishops. Part of this is identical with part of the Preaching of Peter in 
Apocrypha Sinaitica 1 Ὁ. 52. 

Ch. vi. Peter goes to Carthage. Satan threatens him, and is defied. 
This section, I can hardly doubt, is ultimately connected with a Greek 
fragment in a MS of cent. xi, xii in the Angelican Library at Rome. 
Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgeschichten (11 i 233), gives an abstract of it, but 
the text has never been printed. The Greek places the scene of the 
encounter with the devil near Azotus. In our text it is Carthage. 
These two names are sometimes treated as synonymous. The Ethiopic 
text is a very debased and short form of the episode. 

Ch. vii. Return to Rome. Simon Magus. The miracle of the 
ox. Death of Simon Magus (who pretends to ascend to heaven). 
Clement writes the mysteries. The curse against those who reveal 
them. The hiding of the sacred books and relics of the Passion. 

Ch. viii. The remainder of the mysteries revealed to Clement. 

The part played by Paul in ch. iv is the most interesting feature in 


this composition, which as a whole must be looked upon as late; later 


than the Books of Clement, it seems, which are themselves by no means 
early. 


39. The Life of St. Paul. Also quite new. I looked for the 
appearance of this with special interest, believing that it might be found 
to contain portions of the old Acta Pauli. If it does, however, these 
portions must be gravely corrupted. 

The proem and the first two chapters may be described as an 
encomium of St. Paul. A description of his personal appearance is 
given, which does not tally with that in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
for its general purport is that he was a tall and handsome man. At the 
end of ch. ii St. Luke is quoted as saying that ‘even up to the time of 
his martyrdom his disposition was one which was tardy and delaying, 
and this statement is also found written in a certain book by Eus4nas.’ 
Something is left untranslated after this word, and the chapter ends at 
the point. 

Ch. iii, iv give the narrative of the Canonical Acts from the con- 
version of Paul to his release at Philippi, without any legendary 
additions. 

Ch. v begins with the visit to Thessalonica and Beroea, which is 
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apparently confused with the Syrian Beroea (Aleppo), and is therefore 
called Halb. 

At this point we diverge into romance. Paul goes to Halb and finds 
outside the city one Kéw4restes, who helps him to enter the city. They 
are arrested by the captain of the guard, who is usually styled ‘Arestés. 
These two men I do not hesitate to identify with ‘ Erastus the chamber- 
lain of the city, and Quartus a brother.’ Timothy (of Thessalonica) 
also appears as an officer. There are wild doings in the city. The 
mother of Timothy, called Badr6éna (Matrona, Patrona ὃ), is raised from 
the dead. The god of the city—a golden hawk—is thrown into a fire 
and made to come out in the form of a live lion, who is dismissed to 
the desert until required by Paul. This reminds us of the ‘baptized 
lion’ in the old Acts. 

In ch. vi Paul journeying to Accho is met by our Lord, who promises 
him support, and grants blessings to those who shall honour the apostle’s 
name. A chapter of late complexion. 

Ch. vii. Paul at Accho. He and his convert Sakentes (Secundus) 
are persecuted and tormented by Pilate and Hérméganes, the governors. 
They are at last put into two brazen bulls. The lion of ch. v. appears 
in order to deliver them, and addresses the mob. There is a general 
conversion. 

Ch, viii gives the canonical narrative from the visit to Athens up 
to the residence at Ephesus. 

Ch. ix. At Ephesus. Paul is living with Trophimus (as yet 
unconverted). He feigns sickness, and is taken to the temple of 
Artemis to lie there along with the other patients. He induces them 
to invoke Christ, and they are healed. 

Demetrius the silversmith has Paul thrown to the beasts. A lioness 
and a savage lion both lick his feet. All are baptized. 

There is a justificatory reference to the passage 1 Cor. xv 32. This 
tale has a little, but very little, in common with the fragment of the 
old Acts in Nicephorus, which relates the fight with beasts at Ephesus. 

Then follows the canonical narrative, abridged, from the departure 
for Macedonia until the two years’ residence in Rome ; and immediately 
upon this the first part of the Martyrium Pauli (from the old Acts), 
beginning with the conversion of Batrik (Patroclus), and ending with 
the burning alive of the converts. Paul’s martyrdom is not mentioned. 
This episode corresponds with the Greek text in Lipsius-Bonnet, 
pp. 104-112]. 2. 

The next seven chapters are pure romance. 

In ch. x we have the proceedings of Paul and Philip at Lystra. 
Philip is sent from Caesarea. 

In ch. xi the two apostles visit Iconium. The principal personages 
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are the governor, Théwéd4s (Ὁ Theudas), his wife Euphemia, their son 
Theodore, and the devil, who appears disguised as an Eastern monarch. 
Alexander, governor of Caesarea, also figures. 

Ch. xii is another address of Christ to Paul, resembling that in 
ch. vi. 

Ch. xiii. Paul goes to the city of Gahléya, or Folly. He meets 
Peter and Andrew, disguises himself as a priest of Artemis, and has the 
two apostles brought into court, where they work miracles. The 
situation resembles that in the History of Peter, ch. iv. 

Ch. xiv. Paul goes to a strange island called Mandfeket, where 
(much as in ch. ix) he pretends to be a sick man. At the end is a 
reference to 1 Cor. ix 19-22, where the apostle says that he became all 
things to all men. This passage has no doubt been the motive for 
the various tales of the disguisings of Paul which occur in this Life. 

Ch. xv. Paul goes to the city of W4rikén (Ignorance). This 
chapter is in a different setting. Peter introduces it, speaking in the 
first person. ‘ After these things Paul departed into the city of Carthage 
and found me, Peter, dwelling therein.’ The rest of the chapter is 
Paul’s narrative, told to Peter. The city of W4rik6n is surrounded by 
water and defended by a magical image. Paul, aided by the Virgin, 
parts this lake in sunder, and enters and converts the city. 

Ch. xvi. Peter is again the narrator. Raphael and Uriel take him 
to W4rik6n, and he confirms Paul’s converts. 

Ch. xvii is the remainder of the Martyrdom of Paul, identical with 
no. 3 in this volume, and corresponding with the Greek text, 1. c. 
pp. 112-117. 

This Life of Paul is a puzzling production. It has not been before us 
long enough to make anything like detailed criticism advisable, or even 
possible. But there are points that strike one at once as militating 
against any theory of a close connexion between it and the Acta Pauli, 
with the single exception of the section relating to the Martyrdom. In 
the first place, there is no trace of the Thecla-episode. The fight with 
beasts at Ephesus, again, is, if not a totally independent composition, at 
least a very thorough transformation of the story quoted by Nicephorus. 
Hermocrates and Hermippus, heroes of an episode in the Coptic frag- 
ments, and mentioned in the Coena Cypriani, are not to be found, nor 
(though this is not very surprising) is the Third Epistle to the Corinthians. 
On the other hand, we do find close analogies with others of the Ethiopic 
Acts in this collection, and especially with those that do not go back to 
primitive Greek originals. Peter, for instance, appears in the later 
chapters, and it is a stock feature in this Coptic-Ethiopic cycle that he 
should have a share in the exploits of each apostle. The curious 
coupling of Paul with Philip reminds us that we have a fragmentary 
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Coptic romance of the Acts of Andrew and Paul. We find, too, the 
heathen speaking of the apostles as twelve enchanters who are going 
about and perverting the world: and this is a link which connects 
together a large number of the Ethiopic conflicts. The terms in which 
the foundation of churches in the various cities are described are further 
links of the same kind. 

There is but one feature that I can find to counterbalance these 
evidences of late date and what I may call local manufacture. 
This is the series of adventures in which Paul disguises himself as 
a sick man, a heathen, a priest of Artemis, or the like. It happens 
that I can point to a legend of obscure antecedents, but apparently 
quite guiltless of borrowing from the Ethiopic cycle, which is of 
just the same complexion. It occurs in the Legenda Aurea (c. xliv 
ed. Graesse, De Cathedra S. Petri). Peter is imprisoned at Antioch 
by Theophilus, and nearly starved. Paul visits him, and then assumes 
the character of a skilled carver and embroiderer, goes to Theophilus, 
and undertakes that Peter shall raise from the dead the son of Theo- 
philus, who has been dead for fourteen years. The conversion of 
Theophilus and the enthronement of Peter at Antioch are of course the 
result. Hereupon the author, Jacobus de Voragine, remarks, with an 
admirable naiveze, ‘ It does not seem altogether probable either that Paul 
should feign with ordinary human cunning that he knew how to make 
works of art of the kind described, or that the sentence (of God) οἵ the 
(dead) youth should have been suspended for fourteen years.’ Probable 
or improbable, however, the story does closely resemble several of those 
in the Ethiopic Life, and also a chapter (iv) in the History of Peter. 

For the present, therefore, I am forced to the conclusion that this 
Ethiopic Life is at most only coloured by reminiscences of the old Acta 
Pauli. The publication of the Coptic fragments of these may be ex- 
pected to throw light on the matter. It remains only to repeat our 
thanks to Dr. Budge, and to express a wish that his translation had 
not been printed on quite such heavy paper. 


M. R. James. 


HOMOOUSIOS AND SUBSTANTIA. 


The meaning of Homoousios in the‘ Constantinopolitan’ Creed. Texts 
and Studies, Vol. vii. No. 1. By J. F. Bernune-Baker, B.D., 
Cambridge. 

Tuis interesting and elaborate work seems to aim at establishing two 
points. In the first place, the author has ‘come to realise much more 
Clearly that ὁμοούσιος in the Creed is not as [he], in common with 
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many others, had supposed, a product of Greek philosophical thought, 
but rather of Latin theology.’ Secondly, he is anxious to contest and 
to overthrow the position in which Harnack and Zahn agree, that the 
word ὁμοούσιος was accepted by later theologians in the sense of 
épowiows, I am not now concerned with the second of these two 
points. So far as I can judge, Mr. Bethune-Baker is successful in his 
argumentation : but I am disposed to think that he is in error in regard 
to the first point, together with the very distinguished scholars whom he 
follows. 

The historic doctrine set forth by Mr. Bethune-Baker rests upon 
two main props: (1) that the word ὁμοούσιος had been condemned at 
Antioch, and therefore could not have been suggested to the Council 
of Nicaea except by a Western’; (2) that the usage of Tertullian really 
determined the meaning of the word in its first use at the Council *. 
I venture to think that these points are not proved. 

The evidence for the condemnation of the word ὁμοούσιον at Antioch 
is extremely indirect. It was clearly asserted by the Arian controver- 
sialists that it had been so condemned ; and the allegation is referred 
to by Athanasius* and Hilary‘. But Athanasius does not commit 
himself to an acceptance of the statement: it is ὡς αὐτοί φασι, τὴν γὰρ 
ἐπιστολὴν οὐκ ἔσχον ἐγώ. The statement has been made, Athanasius has 
not the means of verifying it, but he assumes its truth for purposes 
of argument and shows that it does not touch his position. In like 
manner Hilary refers to the statement as coming on the authority of 
Ursacius and Valens: ‘id addidistis, quod patres nostri, cum Paulus 
Samosateus hereticus pronuntiatus est, etiam homousion repudiauerint.’ 
These passages cannot be construed into direct evidence of the fact, 
and the absence of any such condemnation in the extant documents 
of the Council should make us hesitate before resting any great weight 
of argument upon it. 

A more serious and difficult question is raised when we come to the 
second point, viz. that Tertullian and not the philosophers determined 
the use of the word at the Council. In order to the solution of this, 
it will be necessary to inquire what is the usage in Tertullian of the 
word substantia? Is it consistent with itself? Does it imply any or 
no relation with philosophical Greek? It seems that it is possible 
to over-estimate the precision with which Tertullian uses the word 
substantia. Mr. Bethune-Baker cites a passage from De Anima, c. 32, 
in which substantia is sharply distinguished from zafura®. In this 


1 See p. 12, n. 1. 3 p. 24. 

3 De Syn. 43. * De Syn. 81. 

5 De Anima, 32 ‘aliud est autem substantia, aliud natura substantiae ; si quidem 
substantia propria est rei cuiusque, natura uero potest esse communis. suscipe 
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passage satura stands practically for the attributes or character of a 
substance. Hence as attributes may be shared by very different things 
or substances, an attribute may be said to unite substances which are 
disparate: this is the meaning of the phrase ‘duritia communicat, 
substantia discordat.’ But Mr. Bethune-Baker has omitted to notice 
another passage in the same work, in which mafura is used precisely 
in the sense of the sudstantia of ch. 32. In this other passage (ch. 9) 
Tertullian is arguing that similarity of attributes does not prove identity 
of substance; and he quotes the case of jewels, which are not to be 
supposed to have a fiery or watery substance, because they present 
some of the phenomena (e.g. colour) of fire or water. And then he 
goes on ‘quanta enim et alia color [i.e. an attribute] sociat, natura 
dissociat.’ This remark contains exactly the same assertion as the 
other, but the use of παΐμγα is different: here it takes the place which 
substantia holds in ch. 32. 

Nor again is substantia as clearly distinguished from fersona as could 
be wished. It is true that Tertullian declares (adv. Praxean, c. 2) 
that the Persons of the Godhead are three, ‘non substantia sed forma’ : 
but again other passages should be taken into account in quoting this. 
Later on in the same treatise, in discussing the use of the word sermo 
for the Second Person, he goes far towards confusing substantia and 
persona. First of all he argues (c. 7, towards the end) that ‘quod 
de tanta substantia processit et tantas substantias fecit’ cannot ‘carere 
substantia.’ Again, a few lines lower down, having spoken of bodies 
visible and invisible, and maintained that God being spirit is also 
necessarily corpus, he proceeds: If those invisible things . . . have 
before God their own body and their own form, by which they are 
visible to God alone, how much more will that which has been emitted 
from the substance of (God) Himself not be without substance (‘sine 
substantia non erit’)? ‘Quaecumque ergo substantia sermonis fuit, 
illam dico personam, et illi nomen filii uindico...’? This is consistent 
with his doctrine ‘distinguunt substantias opera’ (de Anima, c. 10): 
but it may be doubted whether the theological question is clearly 
defined by it. 

If the whole series of passages be considered in which the word 
substantia occurs, it would appear that Tertullian uses it, on the whole, 
in a philosophical sense ; and that his philosophy was most nearly akin 
to Stoicism. If one had to find the nearest Greek equivalent, it would 
probably be imoxeiyevov—the material substratum which is capable of 
assuming various forms ; and the idea of δραστήριον αἴτιον---4150 Stoic— 


exemplum. substantia est lapis, ferrum : duritia lapidis et ferri natura substantiae 
est. duritia communicat, substantia discordat ... et tunc naturae similitudo notatur 
cum substantiae dissimilitudo conspicitur.’ 
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would not lie far away. In other words, the use of sudstantia is very 
far from supplying a precise theology of the Trinity. Questions such 
as those which afterwards perplexed the Greek Church were close at 
hand, if any one had cared to raise them. And if it be true, which 
cannot be certainly affirmed, that the suggestion of the word ὁμοούσιον 
came from Hosius as representing Western thought, it is a fact which 
makes very little difference. The real difficulty before the Church 
was not that of adapting thought to phraseology, but that of adapting 
phraseology to thought. And this difficulty was before West and East 
alike, as soon as they began to distinguish, under the pressure of 
heretical developments, what is and what is not according to the faith 
once delivered. If the Latins had been as critical, and as familiar 
with the philosophical associations of the words, as were the Greeks, 
the language of adv. Praxean would have given rise to the same 
discussions as that of the Nicene Creed: it could not have been because 
it was free from ambiguity, that it was left undiscussed. 

In regard to the use of the word ὑπόστασις, I must call attention to 
a somewhat serious inaccuracy in the note on pp. 75, 76. Mr. Bethune- 
Baker cites the phrase καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν from Aristotle’s Metaphysics: the 
reference is really to de Mundo, the writing which of all those printed 
among Aristotle’s works has least claim to go under his name. A Latin 
version—which some have supposed to be the original work as opposed 
to the Greek—is printed among the works of Apuleius: this does not 
contain the passage in question. It is possible, also, as I have en- 
deavoured to point out in an article in the last number of this JouRNAL, 
to exaggerate the degree in which οὐσία and ὑπόστασις could be treated 
as synonyms. From some points of view they were so treated: but 
the associations of the latter word were such as to have made quite 
impossible an interchange of their history: οὐσία could never have 
developed into the meaning of person while ὑπόστασις existed. 


T. B. Stronc. 
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NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


1. Zexthritik des Neuen Testamentes . . . by Caspar René Gregory. 
Vol. i. 

This is the first part of what will be (when it is completed) one of the 
most important books on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
and I hope it is true that there is to be an English edition. The first 
volume, of which this is the first part, is to deal with the documents, 
i. 6. the evidence of Greek MSS and lectionaries, Versions and Fathers. 
The second will be devoted to the history and discussion of critical 
principles. The present volume is the most complete general account 
of the Greek MSS and lectionaries which is at present available. 
Especially valuable to those engaged in the study of minuscules is the 
menology which is published. The only criticism which one feels at 
a’ inclined to make after using it, is that it might have been well to 
make a little plainer exactly what MSS are quoted for the day assigned 
to any given saint. But this is only a small point, and perhaps greater 
clearness could not have been obtained without the sacrifice of too 
much space. In his accounts of the Greek MSS Dr. Gregory has been 
for the most part contented with reproducing the accounts which he 
wrote for the Prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s editio 
maior critica, but he has brought these up to date by adding new facts 
and giving references to new publications. For instance in the case of 
cod. evan. 565 the reference to Belsheim’s edition is supplemented by 
a very necessary allusion to the corrections published by Mr. Cronin in 
an appendix to his edition of cod. N in Zexts and Studies. On the 
other hand, he has escaped diffuseness by excluding any discussion of 
theories. No doubt he deals with these in his second volume. Dr. 
Gregory shows what an alarming growth there has been in the number 
of minuscules. In the Prolegomena to Tischendorf he enumerated 
1259 minuscule MSS. In this volume he reaches 1420, and there is 
reason to believe that his supplement will bring the numbers up to over 
1500. Most of these MSS have never been collated, and many have 
hardly been more than glanced at. It is improbable that there are 
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many treasures hidden in this mass of late MSS, but some at least must 
deserve further examination. Dr. Gregory’s numeration of these MSS 
will, I hope, be universally adopted to the exclusion of all others, but 
I should like to suggest a further problem to critics, and especially to 
himself—Can no one suggest a satisfactory method of quoting groups ? 
It is ridiculous to have to quote a well-recognised group such as the 
Ferrar group by the cumbrous device of writing 13—69—124—346— 
543—788—826—828, but I do not know any quite satisfactory method 
of evading the difficulty. 

2. Textual criticism of the Greek Testament. E. Nestle. 

This is an enlarged translation of Dr. Nestle’s well-known Zinfiihrung 
in das griechische Neue Testament. In one respect, and in one alone, 
it is inferior to the German. Dr. Nestle has abandoned the notation 
of Gregory for that of Miller-Scrivener. This is a great mistake. It is 
most undesirable that there should be one system of numeration in 
England and another on the Continent, and few scholars in England 
use any notation other than that of Dr. Gregory. The use of Scrivener’s 
notation has not even the justification of being found in a really great 
book, which may be taken as a representative monument of English 
critical scholarship. I hope that when next Dr. Nestle publishes an 
English translation he will use Gregory’s notation, which he no doubt 
uses himself, and which is certainly used by a majority of English stu- 
dents. Putting this technical question on one side, Dr. Nestle’s book is a 
valuable addition to our handbooks. The description of the manuscripts 
might have been fuller, but the discussion of the present position of 
textual criticism is most valuable, probably the best thing of the kind 
available. It could have been written only by a master of criticism. 
It is possible that it may be considered by some as rather too apt to 
give the impression that the critic ‘may read exactly as he pleases,’ but 
personally I confess that I do not think that English students often 
suffer from this fault, and it is rather their characteristic to think that 
the true text of the Greek Testament can be recovered from a 
mechanical observation of the grouping of manuscripts. The grouping 
of manuscripts will generally tell us the history of a variant, but it does 
not always tell us what is the true text. Dr. Nestle’s book will serve to 
remind its readers of this truth. 

3. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
F. G. Kenyon. 

No Chronicle of Textual Criticism would be complete without at least 
a preliminary notice of Dr. Kenyon’s book. It will at once take its 
place as the best of its kind by an Englishman. It is beautifully written 
and eminently fair, though it is obvious that the writer belongs to the 
strictest sect of the disciples of Dr. Hort. The most valuable part of 
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the book is Dr. Kenyon’s description of the Papyrus fragments. 
Dr. Kenyon has here been met by the ever-present and increasing 
difficulty of notation; he suggests that the Papyri should be called 
Pap', Pap’, &c. Probably this is the best suggestion possible. The 
only objection that I can see is the objection that some printers do not 
like the constant use of ‘superior’ signs. In his notation of the 
minuscules Dr. Kenyon has followed Scrivener, not Gregory. This 
I much regret for the reasons just mentioned in connection with 
Dr. Nestle’s book. There are naturally a few small points in connection 
with the minuscules which one may question. For instance, Dr. Kenyon 
dates cod. 1 in the eleventh century. M. Omont has put it in the 
twelfth. One would be glad to know whether this represents the result 
of Dr. Kenyon’s personal examination of the MS as various writers have 
put it in the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Again, in 
mentioning cod. 157 Dr. Kenyon says that it belongs to the same group 
as A; would it not have been better to use the same phrase as he uses 
of cod. 473 (565), ‘has the same subscriptions as A’? It is only in the 
subscriptions that there is any special connection between A and 157. 
I would also suggest that the description of Plate ix might be emended. 
The Lord’s Prayer in cod. 604 (700) does not appear in the abbreviated 
form in the strictest sense of the phrase, as it contains the words ‘Thy 
will be done,’ &c.; and it is far more remarkable for its preservation of 
the reading ἐλθέτω τὸ πνεῦμά σου τὸ ἅγιον ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς 
(instead of ‘Thy Kingdom come’), a reading which seems to have been 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus of Turin, Marcion, and perhaps 
others. Dr. Kenyon is inclined to adopt Mr. Burkitt’s view that the 
Itala mentioned by Augustine is the Vulgate, but on this and on most 
disputed points he states the facts with clearness and impartiality. In 
the second part which deals with the Textual Problem, Dr. Kenyon is 
very conservative, and it would perhaps be well for students to supple- 
ment his remarks by reference to those of Dr. Nestle. Like every one 
else he feels the absurdity of the phrase ‘ Western Text,’ on the ground 
that it is not geographically Western, and he classifies the types of text 
by letters. The system has good points; but there is this gain to be 
found in still talking of the Western Text, that since we all recognise 
that it is not ‘Western,’ the artificiality of the phrase serves to remind us 
that it is also probably not a ‘text.’ That is to say, there are just as many 
differences between the Latin and Syriac witnesses which are put down 
together as the Western Text or the ὃ text, as there are between either 
of them and the Weufra/ Text. It is only when they are constantly 
viewed in comparison with the eutra/ Text and not with one another 
that they seem to be so closely connected. No doubt there are points 
of resemblance, but so there are between any two witnesses viewed in 
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comparison with a third. This was naturally unknown to critics of 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when the Old Syriac and Old Latin were 
scarcely known, but it is a fact which can now be recognised, and 
which is as much obscured by speaking of the ὃ text as it is by the older 
phrase Western text. 

4. TZexthritik der vier Evangelien . . . by Bernhard Weiss, gives 
us the results of Dr. Weiss’ long study of the text of the Gospels. 
In England at all events it is not probable that they will be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, since the writer’s methods are very subjective and 
pay comparatively little attention to the history of the text. Dr. Weiss 
divides the variant readings which he discusses into different classes, 
not, as we are accustomed to do, according to the authorities in which 
they are found, but according to the causes which he considers to have 
produced them: the classes which are thus obtained are (i) Konforma- 
tionen, (ii) Wortvertauschungen, (iii) Auslassungen und Zusitze, (iv) 
Umstellungen. It is obvious that even though we may not always agree 
with the arguments of the writer it is extremely valuable to have this 
collection of materials. It would however have been even more 
valuable had there been more extended notice given to the versions ; 
Dr. Weiss has relied almost exclusively on the Greek evidence, and 
indeed does not appear to have considered it necessary even to mention 
variants which are only found in versions. For instance, there is no 
mention of the variants in Matt. i 16, nor is any notice taken of the 
interesting reading in Matt. xxvii 17 Ἰησοῦν nye which is found in 
Syren and supported by codd. 1*—118—209* 22*, although reference 
is made to the comparatively insignificant (though probably not 
unconnected) question whether we should read Βαραββᾶν or τὸν Βαραββᾶν. 
The result of the investigations of Dr. Weiss is to confirm the usually- 
adopted estimate of the value of B and ἐξ, although he by no means 
thinks that either MS is faultless. Indeed even cod. B has more than 
400 erroneous peculiarities. Codex D he does not highly value. It 
has suffered, he thinks, both from adaptation to parallel passages and 
also from later correctors and glossators. The text therefore which 
Dr. Weiss would be inclined to adopt is largely based on B, but not to 
the same extent as is the text of Westcott and Hort, while he gives no 
support to that more recent school of criticism whose principles are 
somewhat obscured by the statement that they favour the Western text. 

5. Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten Text . . . by Bernhard Weiss. 

This text represents the results which are reached in the last-named 
work, and the same remarks therefore apply to it. It would be out of 
place in this Chronicle to criticise it at length. As was seen above 
Dr. Weiss follows codd. & B in most passages, but he admits many 
more readings from the Traditional Text than most editors. For 
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instance, in Mark ix 49 he prints πᾶς yap πυρὶ ἁλισθήσεται καὶ πᾶσα θυσία ἁλὶ 
ἁλισθήσεται, a passage which it will be remembered is one of the eight 
on which Westcott and Hort relied to prove the composite character of 
the Syrian or, as we now call it, Antiochian Text. Dr. Weiss’ only 
justification in his Zextkritik for this curious preference for a text which 
has not got the support of any of the earliest authorities (except perhaps 
the Bohairic version), is that it is inconceivable that so hard an 
addition is not genuine. Without denying the weight which certainly 
attaches to this argument, many critics will probably doubt whether it 
is in this case quite a sufficient reason for rejecting so great a weight of 
evidence in support of a shorter text. 

6. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels .. . by the late 
Edward Miller. George Bell & Sons, 1899. 

To have a fuller and more satisfactory account of the quotations 
of Scripture made by the early Fathers is desired by every one who 
is interested in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. To 
supply this want Dean Burgon began to collect evidence, and on his 
collections Mr. Miller based his book. The quotations still need 
verifying, partly because they are made from inferior editions, partly 
because Dean Burgon and his assistant ladies seem to have collected 
on a mechanical system, which did not examine the context to see if 
there were signs of the text having been altered. But, worst of all, 
Mr. Miller made, I feel sure, an error of judgement in omitting to take 
any notice of variants which had not been adopted by any of the 
great editors ; thus, for instance, passing over Matt. i 16 as though no 
variation was known to exist in the text. The recent death of Mr. 
Miller renders it very improbable that his book will be completed. 
He was a vigorous but courteous controversialist, and had many friends 
among his opponents, who admired his loyalty to his principles, and the 
staunchness with which he defended what he believed to be the vital 
interests of the Christian Church. 

7. Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar Group .. . by 
J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 1990). 

Dr. Harris’s preface contains a charming quotation from Mr. Pepys 
about a blackbird which never finished its song. He fears lest some 
people may think his writings are somewhat similar to the blackbird’s 
music. I do not think he need be afraid: we all know that he comes 
back to his songs after an interval, even though he continue the melody 
by a ‘fugue.’ His present book is full of interest, and advances the 
Ferrar problem by several stages. The Ferrar problem is really triple. 
We want to know 

(i) When the Ferrar MSS were written ? 

(ii) Where the text they copy came from ? 
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(iii) Where the supplementary matter which they contain comes 
from, and how it came to be joined on to them? 

Dr. Harris deals with i and iii. He confirms the suggestion of the 
Abbé Martin that they are South Italian or Sicilian, and is perhaps a little 
inclined to favour Sicily rather than South Italy. He shows by a most 
interesting investigation of watermarks that cod. 69 is written on Italian 
paper, and also publishes some beautiful reproductions of the Trinity 
Psalter, the Durham Plato and the Durham Aristotle which were also 
written by the Zeicester hand. But perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book is the way in which Dr. Harris shows that some of the 
supplementary matter in codd. 346 543 788 which is ascribed to Nilus 
Doxapatrius is in part transliterated Arabic, and probably to be 
attributed to the Arabic learning which flourished at the court of Roger 
of Sicily. He also brings together an interesting list of MSS which he 
suggests ought to be examined to see if they do not belong to the 
group. So far as his suggestion has been followed as yet, it would 
seem that none of them can be claimed, but this serves to emphasise 
the fact that all the early MSS which contain the ῥήματα are Calabrian 
or Sicilian, and that therefore that reckoning may have been brought to 
the West before the present members of the Ferrar group were made, 
and may be a gift which the West handed on to Ferrar MSS, not a 
possession that they or their ancestors brought from the East. . 

8. Zhe Annotators of the Codex Bezae ; with some notes on Sortes 
Sanctorum. J. Rendel Harris. 

In this book Dr. Rendel Harris investigates the evidence of the 
various annotators of the Codex Bezae, with a view to finding out 
whether they throw any light on the history of the great codex. It is 
perhaps well to emphasise that it is the Aistory, and not the origin of 
the codex, which is the subject of the recent investigations of which 
this book is the climax. The old view, maintained in the same author’s 
Study of Codex Bezae, was that Codex Bezae was written in the Rhone 
valley, remained in use there, and was found in Lyons by Beza’s friends. 
These three propositions are really quite distinct, and there is no 
sufficient reason for speaking of Codex Bezae as a South Italian MS 
merely from the fact that it now appears probable that it was in South 
Italy from the eighth century onwards, and perhaps was not found in 
Lyons at all. The origin of the MS remains to be discussed, and 
I hope that Dr. Rendel Harris will give us a book on this subject to 
complete the present volume. Dr. Rendel Harris decides in favour of 
South Italy for the home of most of the annotators. He finds the 
evidence for this in their spelling and calendar, but I think the point 
which is really most decisive is the fact that the liturgical annotators are 
confined to the Greek, begin in the ninth century, and continue for 
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perhaps two hundred years, which is exactly the period during which 
the church of South Italy used the Greek rite, and before which it 
probably did not. Dr. Rendel Harris goes on to investigate the few 
feasts which are noted in the codex, e.g. the Assumption, St. George 
and St. Denys ; and in proving that these are compatible with a South 
Italian origin, he gives a long and most interesting disquisition on the 
way in which heathen festivals were Christianised, showing, for example, 
how it is possible that the reason why the Christian Roman calendar 
has St. Hippolytus on August 13 is that, according to the Pagan Roman 
calendar, there was held on that day the famous festival at Aricia, on the 
lake of Nemi, commemorating the rescue by Diana of Hippolytus, son 
of Theseus, who was taken by the goddess after his resuscitation by 
Aesculapius to the ‘dells of Nemi where he reigned a forest king under 
the name of Virbius.’ In the part of his book which deals with the 
sortes sanctorum Dr. Rendel Harris elucidates the system which is 
found in the Codex Bezae and in the Codex Sangermanensis, and 
illustrates his remarks by reference to several other similar systems, 
especially that of Astrampsychus, in which he finds the key to explain 
how the Bezan and other systems were worked. It is very complicated, 
and involves much mathematical calculation; but that is a difficulty 
which naturally does not daunt Dr. Rendel Harris, and, if we like, we 
can now all put Codex Bezae to its original use and make it tell our 
fortunes ! 

9. Two Lectures on the Gospels .. . by F. Crawford Burkitt. 

In the former of these interesting lectures Mr. Crawford Burkitt deals 
with the text of the Gospels. He amplifies and emphasises a point of 
view which he first alluded to in his Old Latin and the Itala, viz. that 
the geographically Western text represents a single interpolated copy of 
the gospels which was in existence in the second century. Mr. Burkitt’s 
reasoning seems convincing, but cannot the argument be taken a step 
further? Does it not seem equally true that the Eastern text and the 
Alexandrian text have peculiar sets of interpolations, which must be 
traced to single interpolated ancestors? Mr. Burkitt deals at some 
length with the fericope adulterae and also with the conclusion of 
St. Mark. He is inclined to think that the second gospel is really 
incomplete, but that some idea of its original ending can be formed from 
a study of the Gospel of Peter. His explanation of its loss is that the 
second gospel was less popular than the others in early times. It 
narrowly missed being lost altogether, and although it escaped that fate 
still ‘it entered into life maimed.’ 

10. S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospels. Texts and Studies 
vii, 2. F. Crawford Burkitt. 

This is an exceedingly important and valuable essay, which will 
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necessitate a considerable modification of our ideas as to the date and 
origin of the Peshitto. It is hoped that this book, together with 
Mr. Gwilliam’s edition of the Peshitto, will be separately reviewed in 
this JOURNAL; it is therefore only necessary to say now that Mr. 
Burkitt shows that the passages which have been regarded as proving 
Ephraim’s use of the Peshitto cannot be relied upon. Some of them 
disappear when the manuscripts are consulted, and others prove to be 
taken from works which have no further connection with Ephraim than 
the fact that they happen to be bound up with some of his writings. 
Mr. Burkitt then proceeds to suggest that the Peshitto is really the 
text produced by Rabbula, who was appointed Bishop of Edessa in 
411 A.D. This suggestion has hitherto been thought impossible because 
of Ephraim’s supposed use of the Peshitto. Now that this objection 
has been removed, the connection of Rabbula with the Peshitto 
becomes extremely probable. Otherwise we have to believe that two 
Syriac versions were made more or less about the same time; one 
by some unknown person, which immediately became popular and was 
used by every one, and another by the bishop of the chief see, which 
was not used, and has not survived. Mu/tiplicanda non sunt entia, and 
most people will probably agree with Mr. Burkitt that the version of 
Rabbula is no other than the Peshitto. 

11. Zhe Old Latin Versions ... by H. A. A. Kennedy in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. iii. 

This article is probably the most generally accurate and reliable 
summary of present opinion on the Old Latin version which at present 
exists in English. It does not aim at adding to the sum of our 
knowledge, but it gives the facts and present theories in a convenient 
summary. Among other things there is a full list of all known Old 
Latin biblical MSS, which will be very useful. But I would like to ask 
whether it is really quite settled that the Fleury Palimpsest of the Acts 
is to be called 4? Of course that is the letter which Westcott and 
Hort assigned it, but Blass quotes it as f, and if & be adopted it leaves 
funused. On general principles it seems a mistake to make use of 
hk before fhas been assigned anywhere—not to mention the fact that 
Nature herself seems to have intended a Fleury MS to be known as 7! 
Mr. Kennedy discusses with great fairness the problems connected with 
the Old Latin version ; he seems inclined to believe in the theory that 
the Latin version was first made in the East, and is rather definitely 
opposed to the view propounded by Mr. Burkitt in his O/d Latin and 
the Itala that Augustine’s J¢a/a is really the Vulgate. He prefers to 
this the older view that J/a/a means North-Italian. The whole article 
is full of information, and is as clearly written as the complexity of the 
subject allows. 
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12. Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos. Vol. ii. 
By Sp. Lambros. 

This volume finishes the great catalogue of the Greek manuscripts on 
Mount Athos so generously undertaken by the Cambridge Press. It 
may fairly be considered as coming within the limits of this Chronicle, 
as so many of the manuscripts contained in it are Biblical. It contains 
the catalogues of the library of Ivéron (which is the second or third 
best on the mountain), of the Russian monastery of S. Panteleemon, 
of the Skete of S. Elias and of the Skete of Kausokalyvi. It must not 
however be thought that it exhausts the libraries of Mount Athos. 
There still remain to be published the catalogues of Vatopedi and the 
Laura, two of the finest libraries. The Laura alone must contain about 
200 manuscripts of the gospels, and a large number of Patristic 
manuscripts. It is a great pity that the catalogue of these two libraries, 
especially that of the Laura, are not going to be published, particularly 
since there is a good MS catalogue already in existence. Without them 
the title of Prof. Lambros’ catalogue is a little misleading. 

13. Zvangelium secundum Matthaeum. Fridericus Blass. 

Dr. Blass has brought to his edition of the text of St. Matthew all the 
ingenuity and nice scholarship which has marked his other work on the 
text of the New Testament. He has also not abandoned the tendency, 
which he has always exhibited, to emend the text on little or no 
authority. Dr. Blass draws attention to the great advantage which we 
have over older critics in the possession of the Sinaitic Syriac, ‘ Merito 
igitur nunc editori vituperio et crimini sit si tale subsidium nactus non 
amplius aliquid quam priores praestiterit.’ This reads somewhat 
strangely in the preface to a text which is as subjective in its choice of 
readings and as negligent of MS evidence as any that has yet been 
published. Yet I do not think that this is necessarily a ground of 
complaint. The whole trend of modern criticism has been to show 
that the earliest authorities for the text are often corrupt—as Dr. Blass 
says ‘incorruptum testem nullum habemus’—and we must therefore 
expect to admit more conjectural emendation, and more following of 
slender evidence, than used to be thought necessary. Up to a certain 
point Dr. Blass is justified in his rather heroic treatment of the text. 
Probably many of the places where he suspects that the text is corrupt 
in almost all authorities, are corrupt ; but whether his suggestions for 
their emendation are satisfactory is a larger question, which cannot 
well be discussed in a Chronicle. 

14. A New Uncial of the Gospels. W. C. Braithwaite (in the 
Expository Times, Dec. 1901). 

This is a manuscript procured from Macedonia by Mr. J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, of London, who proposes to call it Codex Macedoniensis. 
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It seems from the full account which is given in the Expository Times 
to be a ninth-century MS with a fairly good text, which has many points 
of connection with ΚΠ (see Bousset’s Zexthritische Studien in ‘ Texte 
und Untersuchungen ’). 

K. Lake. 


DOGMATICA. 


(1) Outlines of Christian Dogma. E. Darwell Stone (Longmans). 

Mr. Stone tells us that his aim in writing this book is to present in 
uncontroversial form ‘a clear and systematic idea of the chief tenets of 
the Faith.’ His purpose is to state rather than to defend: but at the 
same time he hopes that the statement will ‘help some to grasp 
the inherent reasonableness of the Christian religion.’ We note this 
because it seems to us that the strongest point in the book is just 
this presentation of Christianity as a system. A harmonious unity in 
which all the parts are mutually dependent and consistent, while each 
in its place is necessary for the completeness of the whole: such is 
the idea derived from the birdseye view of his subject which Mr. Stone 
gives in his admirable index of contents. The care and breadth and 
depth of thought which he has expended on the ordering of his 
arrangement make his book in itself a powerful apology for the Christian 
religion: the index will be found to repay a careful examination 
with a view to the study of Christian dogma as an ordered system 
complete in itself, and covering the whole field of religious truth. 
The book will naturally be compared with two similar works, Canon 
Mason’s Faith of the Gospel and Dean Strong’s Manual of Theology. 
The two latter, we venture to think, are happier than Mr. Stone is in 
the way in which they present the practical side of dogma, the moral 
or spiritual issues involved in every dogmatic truth. Mr. Stone tends 
occasionally to handle his subject somewhat formally and academically : 
e.g. the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is not brought into connection 
with the teaching ‘Gop is love.’ On the other hand, the present 
work has an obvious advantage over the other two in the use which 
Mr. Stone has made of his really wonderful patristic knowledge. He 
has found space in nearly all cases to state not only the Biblical 
evidence, but also the decisions of Councils and the opinions of re- 
presentative Christian teachers in all ages. Sometimes (e.g. in the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, of Grace, and of the Intermediate State) 
he has given us a short history of the doctrine in question. In this 
way he has been able to make his book an object-lesson in the 
principle of appeal to Holy Scripture, interpreted by the beliet 
and practice of the Church, as the ground of authority in Christian 
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doctrine. In this connection, however, we could wish that Mr. Stone 
had made himself clearer on one point. We could wish that he had 
applied the Vincentian canon (of which he approves, pp. 136-139) 
more rigorously throughout his book. The history of a doctrine 
(e.g. the Angels, Purgatory, Invocation of Saints’, the necessity for 
sacramental Confession after commission of mortal sin) is sometimes 
given without comment or criticism which would enable us to dis- 
tinguish the degree of authority which the author would attach to its 
various phases. 

One or two possible criticisms on points of detail may be mentioned. 
The first concerns Mr. Stone’s attitude towards the Old Testament. In 
taking his own definite line he hardly makes us feel that he has given 
complete justice to the established results of modern archaeological 
(as distinct from literary) research ; e.g. the bearing of the Babylonian 
legends on the early narratives of Genesis. The one sentence in the 
book which seems to approach unfairness is the statement on p. 129, 
‘to suppose that the Bible is full of mythical legends and distorted 
history is to approach a method of thought as far as possible removed 
from the mind of the Catholic Church.’ And he frequently adopts 
the traditional interpretation of particular texts without alluding to the 
existence of difficulties: 6. g. Gen. iii 15 (p. 50); Is. vii 14 (pp. 51, 61); 
Eccl. xi 3 (p. 241). In the chapter on the Atonement might not the 
statement that our Lord ‘bears the penalty of sin’ (pp. 93, 94) have 
been safeguarded from possible misunderstanding by some explanation 
such as is offered for the term ‘vicarious’? A note enumerating the 
various theories of the Atonement (on the model of the notes on 
Trinitarian and Christological errors) would have been a welcome 
addition. On p. 47 St. Irenaeus is quoted as witnessing to the belief in 
Original Sin, but no reference is given to other passages (see quotations 
in Harnack, History of Dogma, 11 pp. 270, 271) which minimise the 
effects of the Fall. On p. 259, as against the evidence of the fourth- 
century Fathers in favour of the Invocation of Saints, mention might 
have been made of the passages from St. Ambrose, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St. Chrysostom which (a) seem to disparage appeal 
to saints for their intercessions, (Ὁ) express doubts whether the saints 
have knowledge of earthly events. 

Mr. Stone’s style is occasionally rather involved and difficult to 
follow ; but always dignified and expressive. He can be on occasions 
both clear and powerful. The whole chapter on the Incarnation is 
perhaps the best part of the book: we commend especially to the 
reader’s notice the words in which the oneness of our Lord’s Person 
is described (pp. 73-77). The book as a whole is so good that we 

1 In spite of the ‘conclusions’ given on ἢ. 265. 
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hope a second edition will soon be called for: and in the next edition 
we trust Mr. Stone will give us an index of subjects—a want which is 
not sufficiently supplied by the index of contents. 

(2) Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte. Reinhold Seeberg, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. (Deichert: Leipzig.) 

This book, though based upon the author’s larger Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, is not an abridgement of it, but rather an independent 
work. It is, as Dr. Seeberg tells us, a collection of the most necessary 
material arranged in such an order as to present at the same time the 
framework for a history of Dogma. The material consists largely of 
the ipsissima verba of the authorities quoted, and the purpose is to 
supply a textbook to accompany a course of lectures on the subject 
and to save the time spent in dictating and copying down extracts. No 
attempt is made to estimate or judge except in a very few cases. As 
a rule the opinions and doctrines of the various teachers and ages of the 
Church are simply exhibited as far as may be in the form of quotations, 
generally without any comment beyond a word of explanation to point 
out the connection with preceding teachers. The book is thus not one 
which could be put by itself in the hands of a beginner; its true use 
would be as an accompaniment to a history of Dogma. Brevity is one 
of the expressed aims of the author ; and indeed it is quite wonderful 
how much he has to tell us in a short space. In a few places only have 
we been able to see that the course of the history is obscured by the 
necessity of fewness in words. The change of parties and opinions in 
the Arian controversy between 325 and 381 might perhaps have been 
made more intelligible even in the short space allowed to it (pp. 36-40). 
The connection of Eutychianism with St. Cyril of Alexandria’s teaching 
is not shown (p. 47). In the account of the system of Origen we miss 
the statement of his view of the Fall (p. 25). In the section on 
St. Cyprian Prof. Seeberg goes beyond St. Cyprian’s words (as quoted) 
in saying that the Eucharist is a repetition of the offering of Christ 
(p. 31). As regards the Reformation and post-Reformation history we 
in England cannot help feeling that Prof. Seeberg has not done us 
justice. Not a word is said of the course which the Reformation took 
in England or of the attitude adopted by the English Church. The 
Thirty-nine Articles are not, so far as we can see, even mentioned. 
In the last section of his book—probably in answer to a criticism on his 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte in the ‘Theologische Litteraturzeitung’ 
(May 12, 1900)—Prof. Seeberg excuses himself from following the later 
developments of Protestant theology. Accordingly he says nothing 
about the teaching of the great English and American non-episcopal 
religious bodies. No mention again is made of the Old Catholic move- 
ment on the Continent. These are serious omissions. The clearest 
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and also the strongest part of the book we thought to be Part II, on the 
Middle Ages and the Eve of the Reformation. Part I is noteworthy for 
the independent attitude which it adopts towards the prevalent tendency 
which emphasises, to the point of exaggerating, the differences between 
successive stages in the development of dogma. Part III, on the 
Reformation, is not so clear or easy to follow in its account of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theology. In the matter of dates, the year of 
the Second Council of Nicaea is omitted (p. 53); and (by misprint ἢ) 
the Synod of Arles is dated 316 instead of 314 (p. 56). 

(3) Zhe Occumenical Documents of the Faith. T. H. Bindley, B.D. 
(Methuen.) 

The aim of this work is to ‘present the original texts of the outlines 
of the Church’s teaching and to endeavour to elucidate them by means 
of historical and dogmatic annotations.’ The documents presented are 
(1) the Creed of Nicaea, with other Creeds closely connected with it ; 
(2) the Second and Third Epistles of St. Cyril of Alexandria to Nestorius 
and his Epistle to John of Antioch περὶ εἰρήνης ; (3) the Tome of Leo 
and the Chalcedonian Definition of the Faith. It will thus be seen that 
by the ‘Church’s teaching’ Mr. Bindley means the doctrines of the 
Holy Trinity and of the Incarnation so far as they were defined by the 
Oecumenical Councils. Each set of documents is preceded by a short 
historical introduction ; then comes the actual text followed by notes. 
At the end of the book there is an English translation of the documents. 
The introductory remarks giving a short explanation of the state of 
parties with the doctrinal position of each, the issues involved, and the 
progress of events in connection with the controversy, are brief and 
clear, and serve their purpose excellently in orientating the reader for 
the understanding of the documents. The description of Eutychianism 
(p. 189) as a denial of our Lord’s humanity needs explaining. The 
notes on the texts are on the whole rather disappointing. They might 
have been made much more useful if they directed the reader more to 
the sentences which contain the keynotes of the doctrinal positions. 
In the Tome of Leo, for instance, there is no note directing the reader’s 
attention to the words ‘exinanitio illa . . . inclinatio fuit miserationis, 
non defectio potestatis’ (ll. 109-112), ἃ statement which went to the root 
of Eutyches’ difficulty. This want in the notes is partly—but only to 
a small degree—remedied by the excellent analysis which precedes the 
text of the documents. The translations at the end of the book are 
idiomatic and (as far as we can see) true to the meaning of the original. 
The words ‘personally’ (e.g. pp. 263, 268, 269) and ‘naturally’ 
(p. 265) are hardly sufficient renderings of the originals καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν 
and κατὰ φύσιν. On p. 254 the parallelism between καθ᾽ ὑπύστασιν and 
κατὰ θέλησιν μόνην ἣ εὐδοκίαν (Il, 48-51 of the Greek) is overlooked, and a 
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doubtful rendering is given. On p. 265 ‘as truly life-giving as the 
Word’s very own,’ the word ‘and’ is omitted (perhaps by error) after 
‘life-giving’; the omission makes a considerable alteration in the meaning 
(see 1. 208 of the Greek). On p. 267 ‘conceived of by Himself’ is 
ambiguous. On p. 279 ‘scandal’ has modern associations which 
make it hardly a fair rendering of ‘scandalum.’ We sincerely hope 
Mr. Bindley’s book will meet with the encouragement which it 
undoubtedly deserves. 

(4) Greek Manuals of Church Doctrine, by H. T. F. Duckworth, 
published for the Eastern Church Association, with a preface by 
Rev. A. C. Headlam (Rivingtons), contains selections from the 
present-day teaching of the Greek branch of the Eastern Church. 
Mr. Duckworth, who has spent some years in Cyprus as Representative 
of the Eastern Church Association, is well qualified to speak on the 
subject. He has chosen for his authorities four representative catechisms 
for the use of pupils ranging from students in Theological Seminaries 
to children at the Elementary Schools. The result, it is stated in the 
preface, shows that the differences of doctrine between the Greek 
Church and the English Church are slight compared with the points 
of agreement. Some of the lesser-known matters in which the Greek 
Church differs from us may be noted here. In the list of Old Testa- 
ment books the Apocrypha is included under the term ‘deutero- 
canonical books,’ and described as ‘pervaded by the same spirit of 
purest piety which is dominant in the rest of the Old Testament.’ 
Tradition (defined as ‘the unanimous teaching of the ancient Fathers’) 
is declared to be ‘a source of Christian truth of equal value with the 
written Word’ (p. 21). Heresy results from neglect of the true tradition, 
which the Eastern Church alone has preserved intact. ‘ Anglicans’ or 
‘ Episcopalians’ are included in the ‘Church of the Protestants’ which 
has offended by rejecting Tradition altogether. They are the ‘Protestants 
of the English Church who have retained the ministry with its three 
orders and the hierarchy of the Church, and, in part, the ancient order 
of the administration of the Divine Eucharist’ (p. 22). It is in- 
teresting to notice that ‘original sin’ is regarded as the ‘cause of 
constant inclination to evil’; ‘a taint of sin’ which ‘entails personal 
responsibility’ when it has broken out in act. In the Holy Eucharist 
the Bread and the Wine are ‘changed’ (μεταβάλλονται) by the words of 
consecration and become (γίνονται) the Body and Blood of Christ. The 
word ‘Transubstantiation’ (μετουσίωσις), though found in the seven- 
teenth-century Confessions quoted at the end of the book, seems to be 
purposely avoided in the Catechisms. But in the Confessions the 
word is used to affirm the fact (ἀληθῶς not τυπικῶς), not to explain the 
manner, of the Presence. Auricular confession is urged as a duty in 
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order to avoid the danger of unworthy partaking of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Eschatological section is of particular interest. The ‘saints’ are 
the ‘friends of Gop,’ ‘now already in a place of joy’: they may be 
invoked to intercede with Him on our behalf. The unrighteous dead 
are already suffering punishment. Those who repented on earth, but 
died before they had opportunity to bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance, suffer punishment for a time and are then released. Their 
release is helped forward by the prayers of the living, and especially by 
the offering of the ‘bloodless sacrifice.’ But ‘we know not the time of 
the soul’s release.’ Mr. Duckworth’s manual is excellently suited to 
fulfil its purpose of making more widely known in England the doctrines 
and practices of the great Church of the East. 

(5) Zhe Victory that overcometh, by H. A. D. (Elliot Stock), is a 
series of short discussions on the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
a few chapters on kindred subjects. The book contains valuable 
thoughts scattered up and down in its pages: but it suffers greatly 
from disorderliness. It is difficult to know whether the discussions 
are intended as sermons or meditations or essays: but certainly the 
name best fitted for its jerky and disconnected paragraphs would be 
‘jottings.’ One or two chapters only, and these especially towards the 
end of the book, have any connected thread running through them. The 
book is marred moreover by statements which do not represent the 
Faith which (speaking historically only) has ‘overcome’ the world. The 
explanation of ‘Only Begotten Son’ on p. 38 is so worded as to make 
it appear that the title ‘Son of Gop’ as applied to our Lord might 
be applied to Christians generally with a difference of degree only. 
Yet we gather from the general tenor of the book that the author 
would not be satisfied with the conclusions involved in this statement. 
The chapter on the Article ‘He suffered’ has nothing to say on the 
relation between human sin and the Crucifixion as it appears in 
the Biblical doctrine. The Passion is treated exclusively in the light 
of the text ‘He learned obedience by the things that He suffered.’ 
The words ‘secured our salvation’ occur once only, and without any 
context or explanation: the only meaning which could be attached to 
them in the light of this discussion on the Passion would be that the 
example of the suffering of Jesus teaches us the value of suffering and 
the way to bear it. 

(6) An Examination of Harnack’s ‘What is Christianity?’ A paper 
read before the Tutors’ Association (Oxford) on Oct. 24, 1901, by 
W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D. (Longmans.) In this paper the author 
discusses one by one the points raised by Prof. Harnack in his recently 
published Lectures. Prof. Harnack ‘offered to his audience,’ says 
Dr. Sanday, a ‘reduced Christianity,’ in which ‘he leaves out much 
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that we have been in the habit of regarding as essential to it.’ In 
spite of some show of appealing to the testimony of the first generation 
of Christians as interpreting the teaching of Christ, he really limits 
his Gospel to a residuum which in his judgement formed the original 
contents of the Christian religion. St. Paul, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the early Fathers of the Church, added to the original 
teaching of Christ: and the greater part of their additions are not 
authoritative because they go beyond what was taught or implied by 
the Master. The Pauline and Johannine Christology, and the conception 
of a Catholic Church with Creed and Liturgy which was the outcome of 
the struggle with Gnosticism, are not essential parts of Christianity. 
Such is Prof. Harnack’s view. In Dr. Sanday’s reply it is not so much 
the positive side of Prof. Harnack’s book as his negations which are 
questioned. The refusal to allow the later teaching to take its place 
by the side of the earlier as part of the Christian religion is criticised 
on two main grounds. First, that Professor Harnack overlooks or 
minimises the presence in the earlier teaching of germs which bore 
fruit in the later teaching. As a result his statement of the earlier 
teaching is inadequate, and he exaggerates the contrast between the 
earlier and the later. Secondly, Prof. Harnack estimates the authority 
of the later from the standpoint of his own version of the earlier. 
‘The moment their (i.e. the early Christians’) testimony conflicts with 
his theories (i.e. of the teaching of Christ) it is overruled.’ Against 
Prof. Harnack’s view Dr. Sanday urges that the development ex- 
hibited in the history of the early Church was one of steady growth 
in which however ‘the roots struck deep down into the original soil.’ 
Prof. Harnack’s estimate of present-day Christianity in Greek and 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism is criticised on the ground of 
a defective appreciation of the ‘whole side of corporate and external 
religion.’ He speaks disparagingly of Church, Doctrine and Worship, 
because he fails to give due weight to the truth that ‘Gop fulfils on 
earth His counsel for men through men’ (quoted from Westcott, 
Lessons from Work, p. 35). Dr. Sanday’s pamphlet should most 
certainly be read. It is marked with all his usual fairness and 
courtesy; balanced and temperate in statement; yet it always hits 
straight and hard. It must be remembered that it was written to 
be read before a University Society. The ordinary reader will perhaps 
find it somewhat difficult, from the brevity of the reply, to realise the 
full weight and bearing of the arguments. 

(7) The Bible and its Theology. G. Vance Smith. (Longmans.) This 
is a ‘fifth edition, revised and enlarged.’ The general standpoint of 
the book is that the New Testament (accepting on the whole its 
genuineness) does not teach the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
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Incarnation. The chief passages generally quoted in support of these 
doctrines are discussed. Several however are omitted; e.g. John 
xvii 24, xx 28; Heb. i 34 (‘upholding all things by the word of His 
power’). The collocation of ‘Jesus Christ’ with ‘Gop the Father’ 
in St. Paul’s salutations and the claim of Jesus to forgive sins are not 
noticed. The expectation of Jesus as the Judge in the Last Judge- 
ment receives only a passing allusion, as if it had no significance 
(p. 204). In a revised edition the author might have taken more 
account of recent literature and thought. A sufficient answer to the 
contention of ch. x is to be found in Latham’s Pastor Pastorum. The 
objections to the continuity and organic unity of the Old Testament 
are answered by a work like Dr. Sanday’s Jusfiration. In chapters 
xxiv and xxv, an attempt is made to disprove the fact of the Atonement 
by overthrowing one particular theory which tries to explain the fact ; 
nor can the theory be regarded in the present day as very widely 
prevalent. Dr. Vance Smith is reverent and restrained in expression, 
considerate and courteous towards his opponents. But in his im- 
putation of unconscious prejudice to them he is himself not always 
free from unconscious prejudice (see e.g. p. xii). The derangement 
of accents and breathings in the Greek quotations on pp. 323, 324, 
must be seen to be believed. 

(8) Zhe Incarnation. H.V.S. Eck. (Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology : Longmans.) 

Mr. Eck starts with a preliminary chapter on the Incarnation as 
answering to the needs of man. The New Testament evidence is then 
dealt with under three heads, the Godhead, the Manhood, and the 
Virgin-birth of Jesus Christ. Three chapters follow on the history of 
the doctrine down to the Council of Chalcedon: and in conclusion 
three chapters are devoted to the relation of the Incarnation to the 
Atonement, to the Holy Eucharist, and to common life respectively. 
The book closes with a series of notes dealing with the more technical 
points, the discussion of which was wisely avoided in the text. In 
drawing up the New Testament evidence Mr. Eck lays himself open to 
the charge of neglecting the historical order of the passages quoted. 
The quotations would have been more striking if they could have been 
made to illustrate the gradual unfolding to the disciples’ minds of the 
truths implicitly present from the first. The references to the High 
Priesthood of our Lord quoted from the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 44) 
would be more appropriate in the chapter on the Manhood than in that 
on the Godhead. In the chapter on the Virgin-birth the statement 
that discrepancies of detail in the narratives of the Nativity strengthen 
the witness to the central fact (p. 87) is, as it stands, too paradoxical. 
What would a jury think of such a statement? We do not mean to 
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say that it is not true: but it needs to be justified at greater length. 
On pp. 97, 98 the references to the New Testament use of ἡ πίστις in an 
objective sense (= the Faith) are hardly all so certain as is implied. 
In the list of early creed-like passages (pp. 101-103) mention might have 
been made of the Baptismal formula in the (early) Western text of Acts 
viii 37. In the discussion on ‘development’ (pp. 116 ff.), the work of 
‘systematic’ theology, the gathering, harmonising, and arranging in 
due proportion and relation of the truths of the Faith, might have 
been included along with the development of phraseology. But what 
seems to be the most serious omission in the book is the comparative 
absence of allusion to the Heavenly Intercession of our Lord. This is 
barely mentioned on p. 60. We search in vain, especially in the chapter 
on the Incarnation and the Atonement, for some words to explain the 
place of the humanity of Christ in this work of Intercession. We miss 
a reference to it again in the summary on p. 252. But apart from these 
criticisms, we cannot lay down the book without a very warm word of 
thanks to Mr. Eck. His treatment of the Incarnation amply justifies— 
if any justification were needed—the inclusion of the book in a series 
dealing with Practical Theology. He is always practical. He has 
learnt from his master, Dr. Bright, not only the spirit of warmth and 
reverent devotion, but also the grasp of the moral or spiritual side of 
dogmatic questions. He never allows us to lose sight of the practical 
bearing in discussions which might seem at first sight to be merely 
academic subtleties. 

(9) Confirmation. The Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont, (Oxford Library of Practical Theology : Longmans.) 

The plan adopted in this book is to ‘begin with Confirmation as 
actually administered in our Churches,’ and then to ‘ justify its existence 
and explain its character’ by the New Testament and the practice of 
the early Church. Accordingly, after a brief introductory chapter, the 
history of Confirmation is dealt with under the following heads : (1) its 
identity with the ‘laying on of hands’ in the New Testament ; (2) the 
mode of administration ; (3) the minister of Confirmation ; (4) relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism and Holy Communion; (5) the age for 
receiving Confirmation. This part of the book is clear and straight- 
forward, and, as far as we can see, sound in its history and its practical 
conclusions. On the question of the relation between Baptism and 
Confirmation Dr. Hall agrees with Canon Mason and Father Puller 
that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is the distinctive gift of Con- 
firmation. His reasons for this view are set forth very convincingly. 
But as he declines to commit himself except very guardedly to either 
side, we cannot help thinking that it might have been useful to have 
given (if only in form of a note) the line of argument adopted by the 
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other side. For practical purposes also we should have welcomed a 
fuller explanation of the meaning in which it is said that Confirmation 
is ‘consecration to a priestly character’ (pp. 27, 95). The more 
immediately practical chapters which follow are somewhat disappointing. 
With the exception of the chapter on ‘ Preparation for Confirmation’ 
they strike one as being too vague and general to be of great practical 
use. They are very brief: perhaps that was inevitable. But they are 
also disjointed and in places even scrappy. 

(10) A Treatise on the History of Confession until it developed into 
Auricular Confession, A.D. 1215. C.M. Roberts. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This is an attempt to bring together the most important passages 
from the Fathers and other writings illustrating the change from open 
public confession to private auricular confession, The conclusions to 
which it comes are briefly as follows. The early public confession 
(exomologesis) was intended in the first instance for open sins which 
caused a scandal. But Christians guilty of secret sins were also 
encouraged to come forward and declare their guilt with a view to 
submitting to penance and obtaining reconciliation. About the third 
century it was found that this open confession was often unedifying, and 
in the East (probably not in the West, although Mr. Roberts assumes 
that this was the case) ‘ Penitentiarii’ (oi ἐπὶ τῆς μετανοίας πρεσβύτεροι) were 
appointed to hear all cases privately first and restrict the public 
confession to cases in which it would not do harm. By the seventh 
century the public confession and open penance in church had begun 
to disappear both in East and West, and their place was taken by 
private confession and private penance. Then arose the question, 
Was such confession necessary to salvation? On the one hand, for 
open and notorious sins the public confession followed by public 
penance and reconciliation had been regarded from the earliest times 
as absolutely essential to forgiveness. On the other hand, it had never 
been compulsory (although always commended) to make public con- 
fession of secret sins. So, e.g. in the twelfth century, two opinions 
had grown up as to the necessity of private confession. Mr. Roberts 
recognises the existence of these two opinions, but fails to connect them 
with their natural origin in the earlier practices. The first definite 
statement that forgiveness could only be obtained through auricular 
confession, which is therefore necessary for salvation, is from the 
English A£lfric (995 A.D.). The discussion was closed by the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215, which ordered that all men should make 
their confession at least once a year. Mr. Roberts is content simply 
to give the history of his subject. He avoids doctrinal discussions, 
and draws no practical conclusions. But in spite of this a certain 
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controversial undertone runs through the book, greatly, we cannot help 
thinking, to its detriment. Where doctrinal language is used, it often 
seems to indicate a failure to understand positions with which the 
author is evidently not in sympathy. Unhealthy distinctions are drawn 
between ‘confession to Gop’ and ‘ confession to a priest’ (pp. 57, 68), 
between the act of the Church and the act of the priest (pp. 66, 71). 
The compulsoriness of the confession is wrongly included in the 
definition of auricular confession with which the book starts (p. 1); and 
it would seem that on this ground he justifies himself in speaking of his 
book as the history of confession ‘until it developed into auricular 
confession, A.D. 1215.’ On p. 58 the reference of Paulinus to the 
strictness of St. Ambrose in preserving the seal of confession is wrongly 
interpreted by Mr. Roberts. The familiar words of St. Augustine, Con- 
fessions x 3, regarded in the light of their context, cannot be considered 
as a reference to sacramental confession, and should not have been 
quoted as such (p. 63). Mr. Roberts’ book is however of value at the 
present time, because of the proof it affords of the late date at which 
auricular confession was generally recognised and established as a 
matter of compulsion. But why has he given us no index of contents 
or of chapters, and no headings to the chapters ? 

(11) Purgatory: the State of the Faithful Departed: Invocation of 
Saints. Three lectures delivered before the Clergy of Leeds in support 
of the ‘ Anglican tradition’ on these questions. A. J. Mason, D.D. 
(Longmans.) We wish Canon Mason had told us more definitely 
what the ‘ Anglican tradition’ in his view of it has to say on these 
points. He prints the phrase in inverted commas as if it had a well- 
known definite content, but beyond hinting (p. xii) that it speaks of 
three places—Heaven, Hell and the Intermediate place of waiting—he 
leaves us without explanation as to its meaning. Where is the tradition 
embodied? In the Articles? They leave us with a negation only. 
In the Homilies? They scarcely support what Canon Mason tells us 
of the Anglican tradition. In the Prayer Book? Where is the state- 
ment or implication concerned? In representative Anglican writers? 
What do they say? Do they speak with one voice? We should like 
to have heard from Canon Mason some answer to these questions. 
Briefly, what we gather of Canon Mason’s own results is this. He 
inclines to allow as a private opinion that there may be a cleansing 
of the soul after death from taints and weaknesses repented of and 
forgiven in this life; but refuses to have it laid down as an article of 
belief, or to speak of the time or place or manner of cleansing. The 
first two lectures which deal with this question do not seem to give 
entire justice to the early Patristic and to the Biblical teaching. In 
spite of the statement on p. 23, it is very difficult to think that Tertullian 
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(in de Anima, 58) does not refer to a cleansing of the soul by suffering 
during its waiting state. Let the reader study the whole chapter in 
Tertullian and see in the light of the context whether anything less 
will satisfy him as to Tertullian’s meaning. Again, in discussing 1 Cor. 
iii. 13-15, Dr. Mason says the fire tries the work, not the man. But 
we might well ask, Can the man and his work be thus separated? And 
does not St. Paul imply by Ὁ. 15 that he does not separate them? 
Both are tried, and the metaphor used, the refiner’s fire, suggests that 
the process of trial is also a process of purification (cf. Zech. xiii 9 for 
a similar combination of ideas). On the question of the Invocation of 
Saints Dr. Mason is more definite. He would discourage it entirely. 
Again, we think he has hardly done justice to the early history. The 
invocations on tombstones and in one or two of the earlier writings 
may Offer no authority in support of the primitiveness of the practice ; 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied offhand that they have 
anything to do with Invocation (see pp. 117, 118). But when we 
have said this, we must express our gratitude to Dr. Mason for his 
timely reminder that in the thought of the early Church peace, not pain, 
is the chief feature in their picture of the faithful departed; that 
they know nothing of ‘saints’ to whom the realisation of Heaven is 
already granted ; nor of Invocation in the sense and degree of its later 
practice. 

(12) The Things beyond the Tomb ina Catholic Light. 'T. H. Passmore. 
(Longmans.) This little book on the Future State is intended for use 
in parishes. Mr. Passmore is nothing if not definite. He sometimes 
spoils his arguments by adding weak proofs to good ones. The paying 
of the ‘uttermost farthing’ and the ‘sin which hath never forgiveness’ 
(p. 13) cannot be quoted as if they unquestionably favoured the idea 
of a temporary punishment in the Intermediate State. The argument 
from our Lord’s silence as to Jewish prayers for the dead is over- 
estimated (p. 29). No distinction is made between a doctrine of 
Purgatory as an allowable opinion and as a binding article of belief. 
Job xix 26 is quoted unhesitatingly in favour of the Resurrection of 
the Body (p. 39). The conception of the ‘Spiritual Body,’ 1 Cor. 
ΧΥ 44, is very inadequate (p. 64). The description of St. Paul’s fore- 
cast of ‘Spiritualism’ is fanciful (p. 32). The chapter on the ‘End 
of the World’ is rather crude and literalistic. But apart from these 
blemishes the book is clear, simple, and restrained. The chapter on 
‘Hell’ is wholly commendable, both for what it says and also for what 
it does not say. : 

(13) Christianity and Judaism: an Essay. G.H.Dalman. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. G. H. Box. (Williams & Norgate.) 
This little book is the outcome of a lecture delivered before the German 
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Evangelical Union at Berlin in 1898. Its subject is the consideration 
of the relations between (Protestant) Christianity and Judaism at the 
present day in Germany. The conditions of which it speaks—the pressure 
of the ‘Jewish’ question, Anti-Semitism, attempts to amalgamate 
Christianity and Judaism in a new religion by watering down the 
inconvenient salient points of both beliefs, schemes of Jewish prose- 
lytism, Zionism—these are surroundings which together constitute an 
atmosphere bewildering to the English mind. Undoubtedly for English 
readers the most interesting part of the Essay will be the account of 
modern Judaism on its doctrinal side, the divisions between orthodox 
and reformed Judaism, the neglect of the Old Testament, and the stand- 
point of a modified Talmudism, with the tendency to drift towards a 
vaguer Unitarianism. The accuracy of this account is vouched for by 
a leader of modern Jews, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, July, 1900, p. 736 (quoted by Mr. Box in his Preface). Professor 
Dalman is opposed to Anti-Semitism, i.e. any political scheme which 
refuses civil equality to Jews. He admires the Jewish attempt to 
restore their national existence in the Holy Land, but sees no hope 
for Zionism as a spiritual or an intellectual movement. As against the 
dreams of Jewish proselytism, or the piecing together of fragments of 
Judaism and Christianity into a new creed, he draws out what seem 
to him fundamental contradictions between the two religions—notably 
the failure of Judaism to perceive and satisfy the needs of human 
nature as Christianity does by its doctrines of original sin, faith in 
Christ, and grace. Mr. Box has been very successful as a translator. 
His English is smooth, readable, and idiomatic. 
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Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1901 (Vol. xiv, No. 53: Mac- 
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Bibliques’ and ‘La Religion d’Israél—H. Hirscure_p Descriptive 
Catalogue of Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Library. 

The Expositor, November 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 23: Hodder & 
Stoughton). W. M. Ramsay Corroboration: the Census Lists of 
Quirinius and Augustus, and the Family and Rank of St. Paul— 
A. Carr Cyrus the Lord’s Anointed: (1) His wider Mission— 
J. Renpet Harris A further Note on the Use of Enoch in 1 Peter— 
S. McComs Prof. Harnack on our Lord’s Resurrection—G. MATHESON 
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Homo’—(The late) F. Fretp Notes on Select Passages in the Old 
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December 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 24). W. M. Ramsay The 
Cities of the Pauline Churches—A. Carr Cyrus the Lord’s Anointed : 
(2) The Testimony of the Greek Historians—J. DenNEy The New Life 
and the Spirit—G. Mittican The Roman Destination of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—R. WINTERBOTHAM The Ambiguous in the New Testa- 
ment—G. MatHeEson ‘Should Science dim the Hope of Immortality ?’ 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October 1901 (Vol. xii, 
No. 48: Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). B. L. Hosson English 
Theistic Thought at the Close of the Century—E. H. Grirrin Psycho- 
logy as a Natural Science—F. H. Foster James Martineau—B. B. 
WarFiELpD The Printing of the Westminster Confession—F. Cisak Los 
von Rom—A. W. Fercusson, &c. The Meetings of the Assemblies— 
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The American Journal of Theology, October 1901 (Vol. v, No. 4: 
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of Non-Liturgical Churches—M. von Natuusius The Duty of the 
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coveries|—W. M. Patron Blood-Revenge in Arabia and Israel— 
The Cheyne-Black Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. ii—E. J. GoopsPpreD 
The Critical Value of the Newberry Gospels—Recent Theological 
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(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue de [Orient chritien, 1901 (Vol. vi, No. 3: Paris, A. Picard). 
S. VaitHf Saint Michel le Syncelle et les deux fréres Grapti, saint 
Théodore et saint Théophane—X: Griefs de l’Hellénisme contre la 
Russie (suite)—L. CLtucnet Vie de sainte Marine: (2) Trois textes 
latins (swife)—L. Autobiographie du patriarche Ignace- 
Michel-Djaroué—P. RENAuDIN Les Fglises orientales et ‘orthodoxes’ 
et le Protestantisme (suite)—J. Parisot Les chorévéques (suite et fin)— 
S. Pérripis Les deux mélodes du nom d’Anastase—V. Ermont Rituel 
copte du Baptéme et du Mariage: Texte copte et traduction (suite)— 
Mélanges: (1) F. Nau La patrice Césaria, correspondante de Sévétre 
d’Antioche ; (2) H. Lammens Un projet de croisade franciscain— 
Bibliographie. 

Analecta Bollandiana, October 1901 (Vol. xx, No. 3: Brussels, 14 
Rue des Ursulines). L. DucHEsne Un dernier mot sur le martyrologe 
hiéronymien—Acta graeca SS. Dasii, Gai et Zotici martyrum Nicome- 
diensium—C. Kircu Nicephori sceuophylacis encomium in S. Theo- 
dorum Siceotam—P. DE Lo& De vita et scriptis B. Alberti Magni 
(pars altera)—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—U. CHEVALIER 
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Supplementum ad Repertorium hymnologicum (Gaudia festivae—Im- 
bellis ut grex). 

Revue a’ histoire ecclésiastique, October 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 4: Louvain, 
C. Peeters, for the Université Catholique de Louvain). A. vAN 
HoonackER L’hypothése de M. Wendt sur la composition du quatritme 
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par édits généraux ou par mesures de police ? observations sur la théorie 
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Funk La date de la Didascalie des Apotres—Mélanges: (1) G. Morin 
Le nouveau traité de saint Jéréme sur la Vision d’Isaie, édité par Ambr. 
Amelli: (2) A. C. DE ScHREVEL Remi Drieux, évéque de Bruges, et les 
troubles des Pays-Bas: étude sur le dixitme et le vingtitme denier, les 
Conférences de Bréda, la Pacification de Gand, l'Union de Bruxelles et 
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Revue Béinédictine, October 1901 (Vol. xviii, No. 4: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Le symbole d’Athanase et son premier témoin : 
saint Césaire d’Arles—U. BeRuizre Les chapitres généraux de l’ordre 
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pales de Rome—U. BeruiéreE Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Biblio- 
graphie. 

Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses, November-December 
got (Vol. vi, No. 6: Paris, 74, Boulevard saint-Germain). F. THUREAU- 
Dancin La Famille et la Cour d’un dieu chaldéen—H. Cocnin Le 
frtre de Pétrarque et le livre du Repos des Religiewx, III—D. LENAIN 
Histoire de la théologie: (2) Probléme doctrinal—Chronique biblique : 
A. Loisy (2) Grammaire et critique textuelle (suite): (3) Exégetse de 
PAncien Testament: (4) Exégtse du Nouveau Testament: (5) Géo- 
graphie de la Palestine ; histoire d’Israél et des origines chrétiennes. 


(4) GERMAN. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, 1901 (Vol. ixxxiii, No. 4: Ravensburg 
and Vienna, H. Kitz). ScHanz Die Lehre des ἢ. Augustinus iiber die 
Rechtfertigung—ENGELKEMPER Die Vorrede Saadja Gaons zu seiner 
arabischen Ubersetzung des Pentateuch—DieKamp Eine ungedruckte 
Abhandlung des h. Johannes von Damaskus gegen die Nestorianer 
(Greek text)}—VetTER Ein hebriischer Text vom I Makkabiéerbuch— 
Reviews—Analecta. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1901 (No. 4: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). RysseL Die neuen hebraischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus 
Sirach und ihre Herkunft, II—Me1nuotp Die Lade Jahves—Scuwartz- 
KoPFF Kant, Schopenhauer, Deussen und der christliche Theismus— 
Note: Ley Zur Erklarung der Bedeutung des Knechtes Jahwe in den 
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sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Liedern—Review: Kautzsch Neue Uber- 
setzungen des Alten Testaments. 

1902, No. 1. ScHULz Ti οὖν ὁ νόμος ; Verhaltnis von Gesetz, 
Siinde und Evangelium nach Gal. iii—Scnaumann Das Prinzip der 
Individualitét bei Alexander Vinet—Notes: (1) Miter Emenda- 
tionen zu Hesekiel: (2) Buass Uber Ev. Joh. xix 35: (3) Brose Der 
Teich Bethesda: (4) Kawerau Ein Brief des Barthol. Latomus an 
Melanchthon : (5) GUNTHER Wortzeichen oder Wahrzeichen ?—Review : 
KOHLER Thiele Zuthers Sprichwortersammlung. 

Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, September, 1901 (Vol. xii, No. το: 
Erlangen and Leipzig, A. Deichert). K. Tamme Entwicklung und 
Bedeutung der Sakramentslehre Luthers—H. ScHNELL M. Konrad 
Pegels Dialogus de poenitentia aus dem Jahre 1516—G. HOENNICKE 
Coel. Sec. Curio, ein evangelischer Humanist—A. WALTHER Zwinglis 
Pestlied. 

October 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 11). R. ΘΕΈΕΒΕΒΟ Luthers Stellung 
zu den sittlichen und sozialen Noten seiner Zeit und ihre vorbildliche 
Bedeutung fiir die evangelische Kirche— Lotz Der Bund vom Sinai, III 
—K. Tuimme Entwicklung und Bedeutung der Sakramentslehre 
Luthers (concluded)—R. COLLE Die Pointe des Gleichnisses von den 
zehn Jungfrauen. 

Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1901 (Vol. xliv, 


No. 4: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). K. Lincke Die Entstehung des 
Judentums—L. Pau Welcher Reiche wird selig werden ?—A. H1LcEn- 
FELD Das Gleichnis von den zehn Jungfrauen Matth. xxv 1-13— 
J. DrAsexe Die Syllogismen des Photios—J. DRAsEKE Zu Arethas von 
Casarea—F. Gorres Papst Gregor der Grosse und Kaiser Phokas— 
Reviews. 


